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Introduction 


In 1996 the British historian Clifford E. Bosworth published a reference book 
that offers a chronology of Islamic dynasties which updated a previous work 
published by him in 1967.! Omitted in the first version of the work, the new 
edition listed among an extensive enumeration of Islamic dynasties the Choban 
Oghullari at number 123. The entry only includes a chronology of four rulers 
followed by a short text describing the campaign of the Turkmen Anatolian 
lord *Husam al-Din Choban' to Crimea in 1223. To my knowledge, this 1s the 
first specific reference to the Chobanids of Kastamonu in the English language 
in a major European publication acknowledging these Turkmen rulers as 
members of an Islamic dynasty. Although some general works on the history 
of Anatolia have made passing references to the Chobanids of Kastamonu, 
Western scholars have remained mostly unaware of (or uninterested in) this 
peripheral Turkmen dynasty. 

The history of medieval Anatolia has attracted increasing attention in the 
last few decades. Scholars based in institutions across Europe, the United 
States and Turkey have been revisiting more traditional paradigms developed 
by scholars such as Kóprülü and others during the 20th century. This new 
approach to the history of the Anatolian Peninsula in the period between the 
12th and the 14th centuries is more in tune with the advice given by the French 
historian Claude Cahen some decades ago: 


It is therefore important to study Asia Minor for itself, and only to allow the 
Ottoman point of view to be brought in step by step with the effective devel- 
opment of Ottoman influence in its history. That Asia Minor should be taken 
into account when studying the origins of the Ottoman Empire may, again 
with the appropriate precautions, be legitimate; but it does not follow that 
Asia Minor has to be studied as an introduction to the Ottoman Empire? 


This new approach to the history of Asia Minor in the centuries prior to the 
consolidation of the Ottoman dynasty in the Anatolian peninsula helped 
modern scholarship to break away from seeing this period as a mere precedent 


DOI: 10.4324/9781351025782-1 
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to the rise of the Ottomans, and to consider it a historical period in its own 
right. A re-evaluation of the period’s historiography, archaeology and material 
culture has opened a new perspective on aspects of the political, economic 
and cultural history of the period. Our knowledge of the literary history of 
medieval Anatolia has increased dramatically in the last couple of decades. 
The publication and translation of the main historical chronicles of the period 
has provided a general narrative of the political history of the Seljuqs of Rum 
and their relationship with the Mongols of Iran (Ilkhanate) in the region after 
their conquest of Anatolia in the 1240s. Similarly, recent studies on manuscript 
production in medieval Anatolia have proven invaluable in understanding 
the region as a centre for the production, distribution and consumption of 
knowledge in the period. However, the picture we have of the political and 
cultural history of Anatolia is not homogeneous across the territory, and our 
knowledge of the historical development of the peninsula, especially in the 
13th century, is rather unbalanced. While our understanding of the cultural 
and intellectual history of central and eastern Anatolia is advancing rapidly, 
the western and northern parts of the peninsula have received more modest 
attention from the scholarly world. 

In this context, this book aims to contribute to the history of medieval 
Anatolia by looking at the developments of the region of Kastamonu under 
the reign of the Chobanid dynasty (r. 1210-1309). This work explores different 
aspects of the cultural history of the period while keeping two main objectives 
in mind. First, this study wants to explore the relationship developed between 
this peripheral Turkmen dynasty of north-western Kastamonu vis-a-vis the 
main political powers of the time (Byzantium, the Seljuqs of Rum, the Mongol 
Ilkhanate of Iran and the Golden Horde) and how it was integrated into the 
cultural and religious transformation that occurred in 13th-century Anatolia. 
We aim to explore whether an in-depth study of a peripheral dynasty such 
as the Chobanids of Kastamonu could serve as a useful case study to dis- 
cuss mechanisms of state formation, dynamics of centrality and the periphery 
in Islamic empires and processes of Islamisation, transculturation and pro- 
duction of knowledge, that can be connected to the general context of the 
history of the Middle East. Second, this study is, to some extent, a meth- 
odological experiment that tries to confront the general tendency in Middle 
Eastern Studies that makes (ab)use of historical chronicles and narratives for 
the reconstruction of the past. As an attempt to challenge this tendency, this 
study aims to show that in the medieval Islamic world, our knowledge of the 
cultural history of a given time and place can be expanded by paying special 
attention to the literary works produced in this moment, even if they were not 
conceived as historical narratives. 

Despite the increase of scholarly interest in medieval Anatolia in recent 
decades, certain aspects of the history of this period remain poorly under- 
stood. Among them is the functioning of the centre-periphery dynamics pre- 
sent in the Turco-Mongol states of medieval Eurasia. We know little about 
how the Seljugs of Rum controlled the territory under their sway and how 
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different regions and populations across the peninsula interacted with the 
central court in Konya. How did the different Turkmen groups such as the 
Chobanids of Kastamonu, being both subjects of and rivals to the Seljuqs 
in different periods, interact with the sultanate court? How intertwined were 
they as representations of ‘centre’ and ‘periphery’, not only in terms of pol- 
itical domination and rebellion but also in terms of the cultural and religious 
transformation that was occurring in the region? Similar questions can be 
extrapolated into a larger historiographical context that includes the ways in 
which the Mongols ruled Iran and how Mongol rule was exercised once the 
Ilkhanate took control of Anatolia in the mid-13th century. From the point of 
view of the Ilkhanate, Anatolia became yet another territory ruled by a sub- 
ject dynasty that acknowledged Ilkhanid overlordship but maintained different 
degrees of political, cultural and religious autonomy. Southern areas of the 
Ilkhanate such as Fars or Kerman were also ruled in this period by Turkic 
dynasties such as the Salghurids or the Qutlughkhanids respectively, but 
maintained a close political, cultural and dynastic interaction with the Mongol 
court? In comparison, the Seljugs of Rum had their own particularities with 
regard to their institutions, political organisation and cultural background, 
but were similarly confronted with the shifting of gravitational power from 
Anatolia into the Ilkhanate. The study of the manifestations of these realities 
circumscribed to the region of Kastamonu offers the opportunity to explore 
the dynamics of peripheral power structures in a complex multi-layered system 
of political domination, and religious and cultural transformation in medieval 
Anatolia that can serve as a departure point for future in-depth studies of the 
regional history of the period. 

The main period of enquiry of the book begins in the 13th century, when 
the Seljuqs, led by Rukn al-Din Sulayman II (r. 1197-1204), finally defeated 
the Saltugids at Erzurum and forced Armenian Cilicia into vassalage. His 
reign inaugurates the pinnacle of the political, military and cultural develop- 
ment of the Seljuq sultanate of Rum that was characterised by the expansion 
of religious foundations, patronage of the arts and scholars, and the institu- 
tional development of the court. In parallel, a closer control of the border was 
implemented by assigning specific titles and privileges to some Turkmen rulers 
that possibly already controlled regions of western Anatolia. Among them was 
Husam al-Din Choban, who, according to the historian Ibn Bibi, received in 
1211-12 the title of amir and was acknowledged as ruler of Kastamonu in 
north-western Anatolia. Mostly incorporated into the Seljuq political struc- 
ture for the military capability of his tribesmen, the descendants of Husam 
al-Din would consolidate a local dynasty in north-western Anatolia that would 
endure into the first decade of the 14th century. In the course of the 13th cen- 
tury, the Chobanids (in Turkish, Cobanoglu) managed to survive the Mongol 
invasions of Anatolia in the 1240s that diminished Seljuq power in the region 
by accommodating to the changing political dynamics of this border region. 
However, in the context of Mongol-dominated Anatolia, the Chobanid rulers 
did not content themselves with surviving constant political turmoil, but went 
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one step further into commissioning literary works, financing architectural 
projects and promoting the spread of Islam in their territories. 


The sources 


Many local dynasties across the Middle East exerted patronage and financed 
literary works in the 13th century, so the Chobanid dynasty of Kastamonu is 
hardly unusual in this respect. However, it is a particularly unusual case in that 
a relatively large number of the literary works connected to this peripheral dyn- 
asty (dedicated to the rulers or composed in the region during their reign) have 
survived to our day in various manuscripts that receive little or no attention 
at all in modern historiography.^ This offers a particularly interesting corpus 
of works ranging in topics from astronomy, administrative literature and reli- 
gious accounts to manuals of letter-writing that offer a substantial amount of 
alternative information to the more standard historical narratives available for 
the period. In addition, while this book makes extensive use of this literary 
corpus, it does not disregard some of the main historical sources of the period. 
Because Kastamonu was a border zone between Islam and Christianity in the 
13th century, references to the region can be found in sources from different 
origins? Historical accounts produced in Islamic Anatolia, Byzantium, the 
Ilkhanate and the Arab world make occasional and sporadic mentions of the 
history of Kastamonu. Although information is not abundant with regard to 
Kastamonu in any of these accounts, their infrequent references help to better 
contextualise some of the political events occurring in the region. More abun- 
dant — albeit far from comprehensive — information on Chobanid Kastamonu 
can be found in a group of local chronicles composed in Anatolia during the 
13th and early 14th centuries that have traditionally been the core of the his- 
torical research on medieval Anatolia.“ 

Among this group of sources are the local chronicles composed in Persian 
by Ibn Bibi (d. after 1285), Agsara'i and the chronicle of the Anonymous 
Historian(s) of Konya.’ The references to the Chobanids in these accounts 
vary according to the period in which they were composed and the political 
circumstances in which the authors found themselves at the time of writing. Ibn 
Bibi, for example, provides vivid accounts of the different military campaigns 
in which Husam al-Din, the founder of the Chobanid dynasty, participated. 
However, for the most part, his account fails to provide any meaningful infor- 
mation on the events occurring in the region after Husam al-Din returned vic- 
torious to his homeland after his campaign in Crimea. Ibn Bibi only returns 
to mention Chobanid rulers in the context of the intervention of Muzaffar 
al-Din b. Alp Yürek (r. 1280-91), grandson of Husam al-Din, to assist the 
future Sultan Mas ud II (d. 1308) against his brother and rival to the Seljuq 
throne, Rukn al-Din Kılıç Arslan.’ While Ibn Bibi provides details of the 
early Chobanid rulers, the remaining local chronicles are useful for the events 
occurring in the second half of the 13th century. Overall, this group of sources 
is useful for gaining a perspective of how Kastamonu was seen from the Seljuq 
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court and the role that the Chobanids played in the larger political scenario of 
the peninsula. However, they only provide general accounts, mostly concerned 
with military campaigns, political alliances and rebellions against the central 
power, while offering very limited information on any aspect of the economic, 
social, or cultural life of 13th-century Kastamonu. 

Because of the territorial proximity between Kastamonu and the Byzantine 
Empire in the 13th century one would expect that Greek sources would be par- 
ticularly interested in the events taking place in the region across their borders.’ 
There are, for example, specific mentions to the town of Kastamonu in some 
narrative Greek sources, such as the letter by the priest Niketas Karantinos 
(fl. 13th century).'? However, Byzantine scholars have noticed that despite the 
long tradition of historical writing existing in the Byzantine Empire, only three 
main chronicles of Greek origin actually deal with the different Turkish groups 
that occupied Anatolia in the 13th and 14th centuries. The earliest of these 
accounts 1s the work of George Akropolites (d. 1282), a Nicaean nobleman 
who wrote a historical account of his time, but interrupted his narrative in the 
year 1261.!! Because of his origin, his main focus is the events concerning the 
history of the Empire of Nicaea (r. 1204—61), but he makes specific references 
to developments in the Seljuq court and the advance of the Mongols in the 
1240s. In this context, this account specifically mentions Kastamonu during 
the 1250s, a particularly obscure period in the history of the region. 

George Pachymeres (d. 1310) was a disciple of Akropolites and had a 
successful ecclesiastical career in Constantinople.? His Historical Relations is 
possibly the most relevant historical work on Islamic Anatolia produced in 
Byzantium.” This account, “despite its difficult rhetorical style and tortuous 
syntax, is one of the most reliable sources for Byzantine-Turkish relations’.'4 
Pachymeres’ history provides a unique description of the final decades of 
Chobanid rule in Kastamonu and is an important source — despite some con- 
fusing passages and a chaotic chronology of events — to reconstruct aspects 
of the revolt that precipitated the decline of the Chobanids.? Nicephoros 
Gregoras (d. 1360) is a later author writing in the early 14th century, but whose 
work deals mostly with events in Byzantium during the 13th century and the 
early decades of the 14th century.“ He relies largely on both Akropolites and 
Pachymeres but offers some complementary accounts based on the use of con- 
temporary sources, providing, for example, some alternative views on the last 
years of the Chobanids that add to Pachymeres' account. 

In addition to contemporary Greek and Anatolian-Persian sources, there 
are a number of other sources that, although referring to the region of 
Kastamonu in passing, offer pivotal information on different aspects of medi- 
eval Anatolia. An example of this is the account of the Andalusian historian 
and geographer Ibn Sa‘id (d. 1286), who passed through Anatolia on his way 
to Mecca and compiled a geographical account of the peninsula on his return 
to al-Andalus." Ibn Sa'id's description offers some interesting insights into 
the economic and social life of Anatolia during the early years of the Mongol 
conquest. He provides a particularly vivid description of the conflicts between 
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Turkmen groups and Christians on the Byzantine frontier and highlights the 
importance of trade in the economy of different Anatolian cities. This includes 
the city and area of Kastamonu, where he not only confirms the wide establish- 
ment of Turkmen populations in the region, but also provides relevant infor- 
mation on the role of the city as a centre of the slave trade and was connected 
commercially with the port of Sinop on the Black Sea.!® 

A much richer description of the city is provided by Ibn Battuta (d. 1377), 
another traveller from the Western Islamic world who spent over 40 days in 
Kastamonu during the 14th century.? His description of the city, although 
reflecting aspects of urban life in 14th-century Kastamonu — and consequently 
post-Chobanid — is useful to establish the existence of certain aspects of the 
economic and religious life of the city that might have remained in place from 
the 13th century. It allows us to infer, with caution, the permanence of cer- 
tain characteristics of the city.? Although considerably more modest in their 
description of the city and region, other works by authors for whom we have 
no record of them visiting Anatolia also mention Kastamonu. Among them, 
the geographical works of al-‘Umari (d. 1348) and Hamdallah Mustawfi (d. 
1349), the latter offering some limited information about the city of Kastamonu 
during the 14th century?! 

Scattered references to the city of Kastamonu appear also in some hagio- 
graphic accounts such as the Managib al-‘arifin of Shams al-Din Aflaki, the 
biographer of Jalal al-Din Rumi.” Although these references are made only in 
passing, they help us to contextualise some of the original sources composed 
in Kastamonu that will be at the centre of this research. By making specific 
references to Sufi shaykhs living in early 14th-century Kastamonu, this hagi- 
ography is a good witness, for example, of the evolution of the Islamisation 
process that occurred in Kastamonu during the 13th century. In the same dir- 
ection, other scarce but useful documents are the limited number of endow- 
ment documents (awgâf) and inscriptions that survive from the period.” There 
are no records of coins being minted by the Chobanids of Kastamonu, but the 
earliest coins known to us date from the third decade of the 14th century made 
by the Jandarid (Candaroglu) dynasty in the name of the Mongol Ilkhan of 
Iran Abu Sa‘id (r. 1316-35). Although limited in their quantity and scope, 
these sources offer fundamental information that can, on occasion, serve as 
a point for validation or refutation of narrative sources. Finally, although 
general studies on Anatolian architecture often omit references to the region 
of Kastamonu, the archaeology and material culture of the region offers 
important information on political, religious and cultural aspects of the city 
of Kastamonu and its surrounding region.” 


Historiography of medieval Kastamonu 


Chobanid Kastamonu occupies a marginal place in the historiography of 
medieval Anatolia, often overshadowed by the later expansion of the successor 
Jandarid dynasty and their political and military interaction with the early 
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Ottomans. With some honourable exceptions, the majority of the books 
covering 13th-century Anatolia focus mostly on central and eastern parts of 
the peninsula while leaving the western frontier out of the analysis or limited 
to a short, peripheral reference.“ The reason for this is, as we have seen, the 
limited attention that the Chobanids attracted from the main chroniclers 
of the period and the difficulty in reconciling their accounts with the Greek 
sources. In the mid-20th century, Turkish historiography began to explore 
source material coming from the region in an attempt to incorporate it into 
the larger context of sources of the Seljuq period. Osman Turan, for example, 
investigated some of the sources produced in Chobanid Kastamonu as part of 
a larger study on ‘Official documents’ (Resmi vesikalar) and published in 1953 
a pioneering article on the unique manuscript of the work Fustat al- 'adala.? 
These two are the earlier studies on the literary production of the region but 
containing only limited information on the historical context in which these 
works were produced. The contribution of Osman Turan in making these texts 
available and providing some initial interpretations on the material has been 
pivotal in facilitating research for this current study. 

Perhaps prompted by the slow but steady surfacing of sources from the 
region encouraged by scholars such as Osman Turan, medieval Kastamonu 
generated a certain amount of debate among Western scholars during the 
1970s. This was sparked by the famous French scholar Claude Cahen’s publi- 
cation of an article dedicated to the history of Kastamonu in the 13th century, 
in which he argues that the region has been marginalised from the main sources 
of the period because of its location in a remote place far from the centres 
of power.? This idea was taken up by Greek scholar Elizabeth Zachariadou 
who, motivated by Cahen's statement, tried to find evidence on the region of 
Kastamonu in Byzantine sources.? Mostly relying on the above-mentioned 
chronicle of Pachymeres, Zachariadou discusses the use of some Greek ter- 
minology (especially that of amouriou) in trying to shed some light mostly 
on the final decades of the history of Chobanid Kastamonu. Although her 
conclusions have been challenged, as we will see, by more recent scholarship 
in the field, these early contributions helped to visualise the political relevance 
of 13th-century Kastamonu in the larger Anatolian context and the difficulties 
that the source material available presents for the study of the region. 

A much more comprehensive approach to the history of the region was 
carried out in the early 1990s by the Turkish historian Yasar Yücel, who 
produced a two-volume work dedicated to the study of the different Anatolian 
beyliks.*! The first of these two volumes covers the two dynasties that con- 
trolled the region of Kastamonu and north-western Anatolia from the 13th 
to the 15th century. There is a clear imbalance in the length of the research 
when compared with the analysis that Yücel was able to do for each of these 
dynasties. The section dedicated to the Chobanids occupies only a fifth of 
the book and the entire political, social and literary history of the dynasty 
is described in 50 pages. Despite the limited scope of Yücel's analysis of the 
Chobanids, this section of the book was the most exhaustive and in-depth 
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study of the history of the dynasty up to that time and remains a crucial work 
for the study of 13th-century Kastamonu. Unlike Turan, Yiicel attempted to 
provide a more comprehensive political, economic and social analysis of the 
Chobanids vis-a-vis the textual evidence surviving from the period. Yiicel’s 
work is the first to engage in discussing the Turkmen origin of the dynasty, 
provides a chronological description of the deeds of Chobanid rulers and 
discusses the role of the dynasty as a pivotal part of the political dynamics 
of Seljuq and Mongol Anatolia. However, while Yiicel mentions the role of 
some Chobanid rulers as patrons of literature and includes transcriptions of 
some of the works composed in Kastamonu, he does not use these texts to 
add to our understanding of the social history of the period. In other words, 
while he mentions the rulers’ active role in financing the production of literary 
works, he fails to engage more deeply in the implications that the production 
of these particular texts had for the development of the administrative, reli- 
gious and cultural history of Chobanid Kastamonu. Yiicel’s pioneering work 
remains, nonetheless, a reference work for the study of medieval Kastamonu 
and beyond, and a pivotal study from which the present study has benefited 
greatly. 

Since Yiicel’s publication, general studies on the history of medieval Anatolia 
have relied on this work for referencing events occurring in 13th-century 
Kastamonu, and little has been added to this standard narrative.? However, 
at the turn of the 21st century, a number of region-based studies appeared 
that began to challenge some of the ideas presented by previous research and 
opened new fields of research on the region's history. Among them, the study 
by Dimitri Korobeinikov focusing on the specific events leading to the 'revolt 
of Kastamonu' of 1291—93 challenged some of the statements made previously 
by Zachariadou and gave a different dimension to the role of the Chobanids 
in the history of medieval Anatolia.? Korobeinikov manages to reconcile the 
terminology used by Pachymeres with the Islamic accounts to reconstruct a 
coherent narrative of the revolt.” By using a larger spectrum of sources that 
include both Islamic and Byzantine accounts, Korobeinikov shifted the trad- 
itional perspective that viewed the Chobanids as marginal political actors and 
centred his attention on the political developments occurring in the region 
and the implications that this frontier had in our understanding of the his- 
tory of both Islamic Anatolia and the Byzantine Empire in the 13th century. 
Further, Korobeinikov challenged the idea of considering the Chobanids as 
just another Anatolian beylik kingdom, suggesting that the characteristics 
of this particular dynasty set it apart from other Anatolian kingdoms that 
developed in the 14th century.? A similar regional approach has been taken 
by Andrew Peacock in a group of articles dedicated to different aspects of 
the history of north-western Anatolia in the 13th century. Especially relevant 
for its contribution to our knowledge of the Chobanids of Kastamonu is the 
analysis of a particular ‘letter of victory’ (Fatihnama), in which the Chobanid 
ruler Muzaffar al-Din b. Alp Yiirek is said to have invaded a pair of Byzantine 
castles on the Bay of Gideros on the shores of the Black Sea in 1284.“ Further, 
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different research focusing on the history of Sinop, Cide and Kastamonu as a 
frontier between the Seljuqs and the Byzantine Empire has contributed greatly 
to enhancing the historical relevance of the region in understanding the com- 
plex political arena of 13th-century Anatolia and the region of Kastamonu.” 

Finally, in recent years, Turkish scholars based in Kastamonu have also 
greatly enhanced the visibility of the Chobanids in Anatolian historiography. 
Although publishing extensively on the Jandarids as well, Cevdet Yakupoglu 
has contributed a great deal in the last decade to the study of different aspects of 
the history of Chobanid Kastamonu. Particularly relevant are his contributions 
to the study of patronage, endowments and religion among the Chobanids in 
the 13th century.** More recently, the publication of a monograph in collabor- 
ation with Namiq Musali has contributed greatly to our knowledge of insha’ 
literature under the Chobanids and has assisted considerably in the prepar- 
ation of Chapter 6 of this book.? However, despite this increasing interest and 
awareness of the relevant role that Chobanid Kastamonu played in the history 
of Seljug and Mongol Anatolia, many newly published studies on the history 
of the period either omit this frontier region or reduce it to a marginal place 
in their general analysis. It is hoped that this study can counter this trend and 
promote further research on the contribution that local and regional history 
can make to our general understanding of the medieval Middle East. 


The organisation of this book 


This study is divided into six chapters, each presenting different aspects of the 
political, religious and cultural history of the Chobanid dynasty that ruled 
over north-western Anatolia from c. 1211 to 1309. By focusing on a number of 
local sources and unique manuscripts, this research offers new perspectives on 
the development of a local political entity in Seljuq- and Mongol-dominated 
Anatolia. The book makes use of the case of this local dynasty to engage in 
broader topics affecting the cultural development of Anatolia and the Mongol- 
dominated Middle East. The book initially offers a section (Chapter 1) that 
contextualises the emergence of this dynasty within the history of the penin- 
sula from the arrival of the first Turkish groups in the late 11th century until 
the removal of the Chobanids at the hands of the new dynastic order of the 
Jandarids at the beginning of the 14th century. Once the historical context has 
been presented, the following chapter (Chapter 2) looks at a variety of ori- 
ginal sources to suggest a historical reconstruction of a chronological political 
history of the Chobanid dynasty, from the earlier references we have in the 
sources until the demise of the dynasty in the early 14th century. The chapter 
compares and contrasts the political trajectory of the different Chobanid 
rulers vis-à-vis the Byzantine Empire, the Seljuqs of Rum and the Mongols of 
Iran, showing how the Turkmen rulers adapted to the always-changing polit- 
ical circumstances of 13th-century Anatolia, while shifting political alliances 
in order to consolidate their control over the region. Once Chobanid rule in 
Kastamonu became firmly established from the 1280s onward, the way was 
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open for its rulers to set up a political agenda that promoted the production 
of different Persian literary works and facilitated the construction of secular 
and religious buildings in the region. A survey of the literary and architectural 
legacy is presented in Chapter 3, aiming to evaluate aspects of patronage, pro- 
duction and distribution of literary works and the financing of religious and 
secular buildings in the urban and rural landscape of the city of Kastamonu 
and its surrounding region during the 13th century. 

The remaining sections of the book explore aspects of socio-cultural his- 
tory of the region by focusing mainly on the evidence contained in texts 
produced in Chobanid Kastamonu. The composition of a work based on the 
classical Persian Siyasatnama (Siyar al-muluk) often attributed to the Seljuq 
vizier Nizam al-Mulk, offers a good opportunity to investigate how culturally 
Persian individuals used these texts as a way to obtain economic rewards and 
improve their career prospects at the court (Chapter 4). The author's alter- 
ations to the classical text to produce the new work dedicated to the Chobanid 
ruler is also part of the analysis of this section. The chapter suggests, by 
considering the arrangement of contents and chapter omissions in the new text 
vis-à-vis the original work, that this new composition reflects aspects of the 
religious, political and social history of Chobanid Kastamonu that are omitted 
in more traditional source material. A similar methodology of having a locally 
produced text at the centre of the analysis is implemented in the following 
section of the book (Chapter 5), which is dedicated to exploring aspects of 
religion under Chobanid rule. This section 1s based on the analysis of different 
unique accounts of the practices and beliefs of a group of antinomian Sufis 
(Qalandars) in a text dedicated to the Chobanid ruler Muzaffar al-Din b. Alp 
Yürek (r. 1280—91). The chapter explores the idea of ‘orthodoxy’, included in 
another section of the same text, by offering a complementary view between 
Hanafi and Shafi'i interpretations of Islamic law. This chapter argues that by 
looking at this specific text composed for a Chobanid ruler, it is possible to 
suggest that a debate took place at the Kastamonu court on aspects of religious 
matters that are completely absent from the majority of the sources available 
from the period. Finally, a closing section (Chapter 6) engages with a number 
of little-known texts composed under the cultural patronage of the Chobanid 
dynasty to discuss different aspects of socio-political life in. 13th-century 
Anatolia. The main focus of this section is the genre of inshâ' (chancellery 
letters) and the art of letter-writing that, based on the relatively high number 
of texts of this genre produced in this region, became especially popular in 
13th-century Kastamonu. These letters, written by Husam al-Din Khu 1 (d. c. 
1309) and dedicated to the Chobanids, had not only a clear stylistic, but also a 
pedagogical, purpose that indicates an attempt to provide the Chobanid realm 
with a diplomatic apparatus, which suggests the Chobanids had a more elab- 
orate conception of the state than previously assumed. This genre of letter- 
writing inspired the court and became popular among individuals of a literate 
Anatolian elite. A unique sample of personal letters produced in Kastamonu is 
also added to the analysis of this section as it helps to reconstruct a picture of 
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the socio-economic conditions of north-western Anatolia in the 13th century 
from a personal perspective. 

Overall, this book aims to offer a comprehensive explanation for the emer- 
gence and development of the Chobanid dynasty in Seljuq and Mongol 
Anatolia for a better understanding of the characteristics of the rule of this 
Turkmen dynasty, the patronage of Persian literature promoted by the court 
and the socio-religious transformation of this territory under their rule. We 
do not expect that this research will be the final word on any of the aspects 
developed in this book, but rather a useful contribution to the history of medi- 
eval Anatolia. 
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1 A territory in transformation 


The political and intellectual context of 
Anatolia in the 13th century 


The first time a Turkmen ruler of Kastamonu appears in the historical records 
is in connection with a military campaign in which a local amir named Husam 
al-Din Choban comes to the assistance of the future Seljuq sultan Kayqubad 
in Ankara in 1211. The conflict and its aftermath are narrated by the court his- 
torian Ibn Bibi some 70 years after the events and we do not have any informa- 
tion about who this Husam al-Din was, how he came to power, or why he was 
assisting this particular faction of the Seljuq dynasty in this particular war of 
succession. There is silence in the sources about the Chobanids of Kastamonu 
before 1211 and it is unlikely — albeit that there is always hope — that any new 
sources might surface in the future that offer further information about this 
specific period in this local dynasty’s history. In trying to minimise the histor- 
ical lacuna about the Chobanids before this foundational event, but also in 
subsequent periods of the 13th century when we lack specific references to the 
Chobanids, this chapter attempts to offer a short survey of the political and 
intellectual context of Anatolia from the 11th to the early 14th century. Pivotal 
in contextualising Chobanid Kastamonu is to give an overview of the polit- 
ical history of the Seljuqs of Rum, the Mongol domination of Anatolia and 
the cultural transformations that occurred in the peninsula from the coming 
of the Turks in the late 11th century up to the fall of the Mongol Ilkhanate 
of Iran in 1335. It is relevant to offer an historical evaluation of the process of 
migration that brought groups of Turkmen people and many individual lit- 
erati and religious leaders into the peninsula from the late 12th century. They 
came mainly — but not only — from Khurasan, Central Asia and the Levant, 
and made a clear contribution to the development of the intellectual milieu 
in which the Chobanids of Kastamonu came to power. Finally, the chapter 
closes with an overview of general aspects of the geography, economy and 
social organisation of Kastamonu to better contextualise the landscape which 
the Chobanids ruled in the 13th century. 
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1.1 Seljuq Anatolia before the Mongols 


The early history of the Seljuq domination of Anatolia is poorly documented, 
with many gaps and conflicting narratives of the events. The formative period 
of the sultanate of Rum begins with the initial Turkish incursions in the pen- 
insula and concludes with the consolidation of Seljuq control at the end of the 
12th century. The Battle of Manzikert in 1071 cE, in which the Seljug Turks 
defeated the Byzantine army and the emperor Romanus IV Diogenes (r. 1068— 
71) was captured by Alp Arslan, is often given as the foundational event that 
marks the starting point for the establishment of Seljug supremacy in the pen- 
insula.! However, raid-like incursions by different Turkish groups have been 
documented especially in the eastern parts of the peninsula from at least four 
decades before the battle? The incapacity of the Byzantine Empire to mili- 
tarily contain the Turkish advance meant that by the late 1 1th century, Turkish 
armed groups began to settle in the Anatolian Peninsula, establishing mili- 
tary control over different regions and eventually establishing the first Turkic 
dynasties in Anatolia. The Danishmandid and Saltuqid dynasties became 
political actors in the complex political situation of 12th-century Anatolia. 
The newcomers quickly integrated themselves in a fluid scenario that mixed 
military campaigns, alliances and diplomacy between a multitude of factions 
that included the remaining Byzantine Empire, the newly established Crusader 
states in the Middle East and the rise of Sulayman b. Qutlumush, generally 
considered the founder of the Seljuq dynasty of Rum.? 

During the first half of the 12th century, the Seljuqs of Rum were just 
another piece in a mosaic of realms that occupied the Anatolian Peninsula. 
Central and northern Anatolia were in the hands of the Danishmandids, the 
eastern parts of the peninsula were under the control of the Saltuqids based 
in the city of Erzurum and the Artugids ruled over Diyarbakir, Harput and 
Mardin. In addition to these Turkish principalities, a new Armenian kingdom 
consolidated in Cilicia while the Black Sea and the Mediterranean coast 
remained in the hands of the Byzantines. It was not until the mid-12th century 
when, under the reign of Mas‘ud I (r. 1116-56), the Seljuqs of Rum would 
begin to emerge as the most powerful Turkish state in Anatolia. Initially a 
vassal of the Danishmandid amir, Mas‘ud managed first to be a clever pol- 
itician and exploit internal divisions among the Danishmandids in his own 
favour to increase his political influence in the peninsula. He also proved to be 
a skilful military commander. In 1146, he managed to defend the city of Konya 
from a Byzantine attack under the command of Emperor Manuel Comnenus 
(r. 1143-80) and only a year later he achieved a sound military victory against 
the Christian armies of the Second Crusade at the Battle of Dorylaeum.^ 

Kılıç Arslan TI (r. 1156—92), son and successor of Mas ud, consolidated the 
territories gained by his father but was also challenged by other members of 
his family. The persecution of internal opposition drove Kılıç Arslan to expand 
his domains into central and western Anatolia, which, in turn, increased the 
concerns of the Byzantine emperor over the growing influence of the sultan. 
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The emperor Manuel Comnenus launched an expedition against the Seljugs and 
the armies met at the Battle of Myriocephalum in 1176.5 The Byzantine armies 
suffered a crushing and humiliating defeat that would put an end to any future 
aspirations of the emperor to recover central and western Anatolia from the 
Seljuqs. In the following years, Kılıç Arslan II would attempt to expand his influ- 
ence further east, managing to overcome the rival Danishmandid dynasty by 
incorporating its territories into the sultanate, but he was unable to enter Syrian 
areas due to the rise of the figure of Salah al-Din (r. 1169-93) in those lands. 

However, the successful military campaigns of Kılıç Arslan II and the con- 
solidation of Seljuq control over large parts of Anatolia encountered some 
internal problems. The patrimonial understanding of the reign of the sultan 
meant that even before the end of his reign, he had divided his territories 
among his sons and relatives and assigned to them the title of malik, while 
reserving for himself the epithet of sultan. The different lords acted as autono- 
mous rulers in their fiefdoms, fragmenting the political power of the sultanate 
and promoting rivalries and enmities among rulers of the different regions. 
This fragmentation of power may explain why in 1190 the armies of the Third 
Crusade managed to occupy and sack Konya over five days without the sultan 
being able to prevent it. Further, the central power vacuum made it possible 
for different Turkmen groups to range freely in border areas with Byzantium, 
while the sultan's direct authority was restricted to Konya and the major urban 
centres of the sultanate. These borderlands would remain in the hands of these 
Turkmen groups during the first half of the 13th century, when local rulers 
originally belonging to these groups, such as the Chobanids of Kastamonu, 
would attempt to expand their influence into urban areas and consolidate a 
local dynasty over these frontier regions. 

At the turn of the 13th century, the fate of the sultanate shifted when 
Rukn al-Din Sulayman II (r. 1197-1204) became sultan, replacing his deposed 
brother Kaykhusraw I. He managed to bring most of the autonomous maliks 
under his control but suffered a humiliating defeat against the Georgians in 
the east of Anatolia.’ His brother remained among the rebel maliks opposing 
Rukn al-Din Sulayman’s hegemony in the sultanate. Although Kaykhusraw 
was eventually defeated in battle by Rukn al-Din Sulayman in 1204, the rebel 
was fortunate in that the sultan passed away the same year. The deposed 
Kaykhusraw I (r. 1205-11) would reclaim the throne for a second time after 
removing the underage ‘Izz al-Din Kılıç Arslan III (1204—05) after a short time 
in office. The centralising efforts of Rukn al-Din Sulayman were reversed by 
Kaykhusraw, who would once again follow the policy of assigning his sons as 
maliks across the peninsula. Malatya was given to the eldest son Kayka us I, 
Tokat was assigned to Kayqubad I, and the third son Jalal-al-Din Kayfaridun 
received Koyluhisar, the ancient city of Nicopolis in Lesser Armenia.? Conflict 
between the brothers erupted as soon as the sultan died in 1211, culminating 
in the Battle of Ankara that same year where Kayka'us I (r. 1211-20) defeated 
his brother Kayqubad I, despite the latter receiving military support from the 
Chobanids of Kastamonu (see Chapter 2). 
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Kayka’us I managed to expand his territories by adding in 1214 the 
important port of Sinop on the shores of the Black Sea to the previous incorp- 
oration of the Mediterranean port of Antalya by his father in 1207.° This 
allowed him to call himself ‘sultan of the two seas’ as an honorific title and 
reinforce the position of the Seljuq sultanate by increasing trade, opening pos- 
sibilities for new military expansion and using the new economic bonanza to 
finance the patronage of literature and architecture. Despite this, the peak 
of Seljuq territorial expansion and royal prestige would come when Kayka’us 
died and his brother, the once defeated ‘Ala’ al-Din Kayqubad I (r. 1220-37), 
ascended to the throne of the sultanate. As we will see, he would continue 
the military expansion initiated by his brother by commissioning the first and 
only maritime campaign to Crimea; he managed to control most of the penin- 
sula (with the exception of the Empire of Trebizond and the limited lands of 
Byzantium east of Constantinople) and eliminated the Mangujakids, the only 
remaining Turkish principality that opposed Seljuq supremacy. 

During the reign of ‘Ala’ al-Din Kayqubad I, however, the indirect 
consequences of the Mongol advance in Central Asia began to be felt in 
Anatolia. The Khwarazmshah sultan Jalal al-Din (r. 1220-31), who had 
escaped the downfall of his father's empire in Khwarazm, became militarily 
active in eastern Anatolia during the early 1230s. From the Seljuq perspec- 
tive, there was a benefit in the fact that Jalal al-Din's invasion of the Caucasus 
weakened their rival kingdom of Georgia. However, his presence in the area 
also attracted the attention of the Mongols to these western parts of the 
Islamic world. The sultan tried to ally first with the Ayyubids of Syria but 
this alliance failed and both parties met on the battlefield in eastern Anatolia. 
Eventually, the Seljuqs managed to drive the Ayyubids backs into Syria, but 
soon afterwards the Mongol general Baiju (d. 1259) invaded eastern Anatolia, 
sacking Erzincan and reaching the countryside of Sivas in 1232. With the 
Mongol threat on his doorstep, ‘Ala’ al-Din Kayqubad nominally submitted 
to the Great Khan Ogetei (r. 1229-41), keeping Anatolia as a subject region but 
without real Mongol control over the area.!! 

The reign of ‘Ala’ al-Din Kayqubad has been seen as a golden age in the 
history of the Seljuqs of Rum because of the cultural and artistic sophisti- 
cation achieved in the sultanate. However, politically, control over the terri- 
tory was not always in the hands of the sultan. Local rulers (amirs) such as 
Husam al-Din Choban ruled autonomously in certain regions of the peninsula 
while the sultan, like his predecessors, tried to distribute his sons in major cities 
around the sultanate to control the autonomy of these local rulers. Despite 
these efforts, there seemed to be centrifugal forces pulling power away from 
Konya and increasing the power of local amirs and members of the court. 
In this context, it is not surprising that after 'Ala' al-Din Kayqubad died in 
1237, the succession was decided by a powerful military and political elite that 
promoted his son Ghiyath al-Din Kaykhusraw II (1237-46), going against the 
wishes of the deceased sultan, who wanted to pass his throne to his other son 
‘Izz al-Din Kılıç Arslan. The new ruler tried to continue his father's military 
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expansion to the east but the Mongol presence in eastern Anatolia became 
more persistent. Different Turkmen revolts also erupted in various regions of 
the sultanate, contributing to the erosion of the sultan’s prestige and military 
strength. The coup de grace of Kaykhusraw’s reign came at the Battle of Kóse 
Dag in 1243, when a Mongol army led by Baiju defeated the Seljuq army led 
by Kaykhusraw II, forcing the sultan to find refuge in Konya and leaving cen- 
tral Anatolia at the mercy of Mongol raids. The sultan sent an embassy to the 
court of Batu (d. 1255), ruler of the Golden Horde, whereby the Seljuqs sub- 
mitted to the Mongols and agreed to pay a substantial annual tribute. 


1.2 Anatolia under the Mongols 


The expansion of the Mongol Empire outside of the Mongolian steppes began 
in 1206 with the rise of a young Mongol leader, called Temiijin, who was 
acknowledged by his peers as Chinggis Khan (d. 1227). Subsequently, Eurasia 
underwent a political, economic and cultural transformation of unprecedented 
dimensions. The new ruler and his descendants built the largest continuous 
empire that had ever existed, ruling the region extending from the Korean pen- 
insula to Anatolia and from Siberia to northern India. They not only gained 
control over the Eurasian steppes and the Turco-Mongol nomads living there, 
but also incorporated some of the larger sedentary-based civilisations of 
the time into their realm, such as the Chinese, the north-eastern domains of 
the Orthodox Christian kingdoms, and the eastern and central lands of the 
Islamic world. Ogetei Khan (r. 1229-41), son and successor of Chinggis Khan, 
continued his father’s military expansion towards central and southern China 
in the East and into the Russian steppes in the West. The western front of the 
Mongol conquest defeated the Cumans and Qipchaq federations on the Volga 
River, subdued the principalities of Novgorod and Vladimir, and annexed the 
territories of the Rus Federation by sacking its capital Kiev in late 1240. Then, 
the Mongols continued into eastern Europe, defeating a fragmented Polish 
army before proceeding to invade Dalmatia, Moravia and Hungary. While 
the Mongols were preparing for the invasion of Austria, the princes leading 
the expedition heard the news that the Great Khan Ogetei had died and they 
turned for home to participate in the election of the new Mongol leader. In 
their return eastward, the Mongols sacked Bulgaria but the sudden death of 
the Khan saved central Europe from a more widespread Mongol invasion. 

In the early 1230s, Ogetei Khan appointed Chormagan as the leading com- 
mander of the western Mongol territories. He settled in Azerbaijan, from 
where he directed the pursuit of the fugitive Khwarazm sultan Jalal al-Din 
and sent his troops to raid Georgia, Armenia and eastern Anatolia on sev- 
eral occasions.? The Mongol looting of these regions forced the Seljuq sultan 
‘Ala’ al-Din Kayqubad I to submit to the Great Khan but the sultan died; his 
successor Kaykhusraw II took some time to put together the embassy that 
would send gifts and confirmation of submission to the Great Khan. However, 
while the embassy of Kaykhusraw II was on its way, a number of deaths among 
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the different participants in the agreement complicated the deal. In the years 
1241-42, both Ogetei Khan and Chormagan died and Baiju was appointed 
as his replacement on the western front.? In the absence of his son Güyük (r. 
1246-48), who was fighting in eastern Europe, the throne of the Great Khan 
was occupied by the widow regent empress Töregene Khatun (r. 1241-46). It 
has been suggested that the power vacuum caused by the death of Ogetei was 
used by Batu Khan (d. 1255) to incorporate the Caucasus into his domains to 
the detriment of other Chinggisid lineages. The death of Chormaqan, who was 
the major authority in the region, removed the opposition and favoured Batu's 
agenda, so that Batu managed to bring Baiju under his command. With the 
backing of Batu, Baiju decided to disregard the offer of submission of the 
sultan of Rum and moved westward to invade Anatolia from the east. He easily 
took Erzurum and occupied central parts of the peninsula.'!® Kaykhusraw II 
tried to react to the invasion and directed his army to confront the Mongols. 
The two armies met at Kóse Dag on 6 Muharram AH 641 (26 June 1243)." 

The outcome of the Battle of Kóse Dag was a clear defeat for Kaykhusraw 
II, who, after committing strategic mistakes on the battlefield, was forced to 
flee before the end of the conflict, abandoning his troops to find refuge first 
in Tokat before returning to Konya and then moving to his winter palace in 
Antalya. Unlike the previous incursions by the Mongols in Anatolia, the 
invaders did not retreat to Azerbaijan after the Battle of Kóse Dag. Instead, 
they took Kayseri and Sivas and then moved south-east to sack Harran, as well 
as peacefully acquiring Mardin.” Baiju first directed his troops into Diyarbakir 
and the Jazira, and then into Syria and the Crusader principality of Antioch. 
In the face of the catastrophic defeat of the sultan's forces, Kaykhusraw seems 
to have removed himself from the frontline of the diplomacy of the sultanate, 
leaving the negotiation of a peace treaty with the Mongols in the hands of his 
court officials.?? This time, however, the embassy acknowledging Kaykhusraw's 
submission to the Mongols was not sent to the imperial capital in Qaraqorum 
in Mongolia but to the court of Batu Khan based on the lower Volga River. 
With this act, the Seljuqs of Rum entered into the sphere of influence of the 
Golden Horde and inaugurated a new political order in the region?! Batu 
appointed Shams al-Din Muhammad al-Isfahani as governor of Rum, eviden- 
cing, for the first time, a direct involvement of the Mongols in the internal 
power dynamics of the sultanate. From that moment onwards, viziers such as 
Isfahani would increase their role in the administration of the realm by acting 
as regents for underaged sultans.? 

In the 1250s, Hülegü (d. 1265), a grandson of Chinggis Khan, assembled a 
large army in Mongolia and advanced westward. Not encountering any serious 
military opposition, the Mongol military annexed the territories corresponding 
to present-day Afghanistan, Iran and eastern Turkey to the Mongol Empire 
and went further into the Arab world by conquering Damascus and advancing 
as far as Jerusalem. In the process, the Mongols added the newly conquered 
territories to their dominions and destroyed the hitherto impenetrable fort- 
ress of the Ismailis in Alamut, sacked the city of Baghdad and executed the 
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Abbasid caliph in 1258. Hülegü's conquests led to the establishment of the 
Mongol Ilkhanid dynasty in Iran that ruled the region between 1260 and 1335. 
From the point of view of Mongol history, the newly added Mongol domain 
quickly became an autonomous political entity within the Mongol Empire 
that competed with other similar Mongol khanates of the Golden Horde and 
Chaghatai (Central Asia). But from the point of view of Islamic history, the 
Ilkhanate transformed the political borders of the previous Abbasid, Seljuq, 
Khwarazmian and Ayyubid dynasties, and provoked a profound change in the 
conception of rule in Iran, which for the first time in over 600 years was ruled 
by a non-Muslim ruler with seemingly omnipresent military power. The impact 
of the Mongol conquest on the cultural history of Iran has been addressed by 
scholars of medieval Islamic history and Iranian Studies to a certain extent. 
Especially in the last few decades, studies on the political, social and economic 
aspects of the Ilkhanate have been undertaken both in Iran and in the West.” 
Abundant research has been done on some aspects of Mongol rule in Iran, 
exploring the role of the Ilkhans, their wives and some Mongol officials in the 
administration of Iran during the Mongol period.? 

The establishment of the Ilkhanate with its capital in Tabriz also had a deep 
impact in Anatolia. Although since the submission agreement between Batu 
and the amirs of Kaykhusraw II the sultanate of Rum had fallen under the 
influence of the Golden Horde, in 1251 a quraltai (Mongol royal assembly) 
that elected Móngke as the Great Khan had granted Hülegü all the western 
territories of the empire.” In Hülegü's interpretation of his orders, his brother 
would have included Iran, Iraq and the tamma (garrison) of Rum assigned ori- 
ginally to Chormaqan and Baiju. Consequently, when Hülegü's army, including 
members of all the different Mongol uluses (states), conquered Iran, sacked 
Baghdad and settled in Tabriz, Anatolia became a territory of conflict between 
the new Mongols of Iran and the Golden Horde. When Hülegü arrived in the 
Caucasus, he forced Baiju to switch alliance from the Golden Horde to the newly 
arrived Mongols and commanded him to immediately dispatch his soldiers to 
reconquer Anatolia in his name.”’ A large army commanded by Baiju marched 
into the peninsula. The sultan ‘Izz al-Din Kayka'us II (r. 1246-60), grandson 
of Kaykhusraw II, tried to oppose the Mongols but was defeated at the Battle 
of Aksaray in 1256 and forced to flee to Nicaea.’ As Andrew Peacock has 
observed, the presence of the Mongol army in the peninsula had both political 
and cultural consequences. On the one hand, it pushed the Turkmen into the 
corners of the peninsula and into more peripheral areas such as Kastamonu. 
On the other hand, the Turkic background of the Mongols also contributed 
to the ongoing process of Turkicisation of Anatolia from a majority Greek- 
Christian area into a Turco-Muslim territory. 

From this moment onwards, the fate of the Seljuq sultans would be decided 
neither in Konya, nor at the Golden Horde, but from Iran. Hülegü divided 
Anatolia between the two Seljuq contenders to the throne. He agreed to restore 
Rukn al-Din Kılıç Arslan IV (r. 1248-65) after he went to Iran to pay homage 
to the Mongol ruler, but the Ilkhan forced him to share his position with the 
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defeated Kayka'us II who, profiting from the absence of Rukn al-Din, had 
reconquered Konya with the help of the Byzantines. Hülegü's Solomonic 
decision would not be in force for too long because a new political figure 
was consolidating power in the peninsula. Mu'in al-Din Sulayman Parvâna 
(d. 1277), at the time a vizier of Rukn al-Din, plotted against Kayka us II 
until the sultan was forced into exile in Byzantium first, and then obliged to 
find refuge in Crimea in 1262. This left Rukn al-Din IV as the sole ruler of 
the Seljuqs under the protectorate of the Mongols of Iran and the influence 
of the parvana. However, conflict arose between the sultan and the governor 
due to the increasing influence of the latter in assigning land and positions to 
his own followers. Eventually, the sultan was assassinated and Mu‘in al-Din, 
having full support of the Ilkhanate, appointed Ghiyath al-Din Kaykhusraw 
III (1265—84), the underage son of Rukn al-Din, as the sultan of a realm under 
the real control of the parvana. 

This opened an unstable political period 1n Anatolia marked by a weak 
sultan, powerful viziers, internal revolts and the involvement of foreign powers 
in the sultanate’s affairs. While Mu'in al-Din Parvana increased his power, the 
Mongols demanded his military support for their war against the growing influ- 
ence of the Mamluks in Syria. Anatolia acquired an increasing importance for 
the Ilkhans as a source of men and resources, which in turn made it a target of 
the Mamluk Sultan Baybars (r. 1260-77), who not only offered refuge to exiled 
members of the family of Sultan Kayka us II, but also increased his influence 
in the politics of the Seljuq sultanate of Rum during the 1270s. Domestically, 
the sultanate was also subject to the constant rebellion of different Turkmen 
groups that, like the Chobanids of Kastamonu, began to consolidate their 
power in different areas of the peninsula. The most threatening of these revolts 
was that organised by Muhammad Beg (r. 1261—78), leader of the Qaramanids, 
who managed to bring different Turkmen groups under his command and to 
challenge both the Mongols and Seljuqs for political hegemony in the pen- 
insula. Despite initial military gains, which included the conquest of Konya, 
Muhammad Beg was eventually defeated by a combined Seljuq-Mongol army 
and executed in 1278. Contemporary to these events, Baybars, the Mamluk 
sultan of Egypt (r. 1260—77), apparently allying with Mu'in al-Din Sulayman 
Parvana, invaded Anatolia in 1277. The Mamluks seem to have been betrayed 
by the parvàna, who never joined the Mamluk expedition, and the Ilkhan 
Abaqa (r. 1265-82) eventually managed to force the Mamluks to withdraw 
back to Syria. This turbulent period of the sultanate's history finished with the 
execution of Mu'in al-Din Parvana and the re-organisation of the sultanate by 
the Mongol envoy Shams al-Din Juwayni (d. 1284).? 

During the last two decades of the 13th century, the Mongols returned to 
their policy of divide and rule in Anatolia. They first split the sultanate between 
Ghiyath al-Din Kaykhusraw III (1265-84) and Mas'ud II (r. 1284-1308), and 
then Tegüder Ilkhan (r. 1282-84) commanded the execution of the former for 
treason and left the latter as the sole ruler of the sultanate. His successor Arghun 
(r. 1284-91) confirmed Mas‘ud II as sultan but simultaneously appointed 
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his brother Geykhatu as governor of Anatolia, with the idea of establishing 
a more visible presence of Mongol rule in the peninsula. The new governor 
counted on the support of powerful officials such as the amir Mujir al-Din 
b. Mu tazz and the vizier Fakhr al-Din Qazvini. However, when Arghun died 
in 1291, the appointment of Geykhatu as Ilkhan created a power vacuum in the 
peninsula that triggered the eruption of different Turkmen revolts, including 
that of Kastamonu in 1291-93, which would end the life of Muzaffar al-Din 
Choban.?? Geykhatu's departure from Anatolia initiated a chaotic period in 
the history of the peninsula that saw an increase in Qaramanid autonomy, and 
different revolts erupting against Mongol rule. Sultan Mas ud II sided with 
one of these revolts commanded by a certain Baltu in 1297, forcing the new 
Ilkhan Ghazan (r. 1295-1304) to remove Mas'ud from office and appoint a 
nephew of Sultan ‘Ala’ al-Din Kayqubad HI (1298-1302). In trying to secure 
the loyalty of the sultanate, the Ilkhan made the unusual move of allowing 
Kayqubad III to marry a Mongol princess.*! However, only four years after 
his appointment, the new sultan was also involved in yet another revolt that 
was suppressed by Ghazan in 1302. This led to Kayqubad IIT's exile to Isfahan 
and the re-establishment of Mas'ud II as sultan of Rum for a second and 
final term. 

Our knowledge of the second term of Mas‘ud II is vague and generally 
omitted in the sources. Although some coins were minted at the beginning of 
his reign, we do not have any information about his deeds in the first decade 
of the 14th century and he seems to have vanished into thin air around 1308 
without leaving any traces in the sources about the date of his death or any 
apparent heir to the throne. Incidentally, the disappearance of the Seljuq dyn- 
asty of Rum coincides with the end of the Chobanids in Kastamonu and the 
emergence of the Jandarid dynasty as the ruling Turkmen in the area. The dis- 
appearance of Mas'ud II might be less of a mystery but yet another example of 
a political re-structuring within a more general policy of the Mongols carried 
out by the Ilkhan Öljeitü (r. 1304-16) and implemented across the Ilkhanate. In 
the 14th century, the Ilkhans decided to remove local dynasties from their ter- 
ritories and devised a more direct rule over those peripheral territories under 
their rule, such as southern Iran and Anatolia. It seems that after 50 years 
of Mongol rule in Iran and with the conversion of the Ilkhans to Islam, 
the Mongols could manage without the legitimacy provided by local Turkic 
rulers in these areas. The end of the Seljuqs of Rum is contemporary with 
the removal of the Salghurids of Fars and the Qutlughkhanids of Kerman, 
opening a period of direct Mongol rule across the Ilkhanate that would last 
until the end of the last Ilkhan of Iran, Abu Sa‘id (r. 1316-35). The Seljuqs’ 
disappearance, however, did not mean that Anatolia was unified under the 
Mongols. Instead, the 14th century is generally considered ‘the beylik period’, 
in which different principalities competed for power and territory in Anatolia 
until a supposed reunification took place under the Ottomans. Nevertheless, as 
we will see in this book, Anatolia was far from unified during the 13th century, 
with peripheral powers such as that of the Chobanids playing a fundamental 
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role in shaping the history of Seljuq and Mongol Anatolia during the 13th and 
14th centuries. 


1.3 Anatolia, land of opportunities: Migrations and the Anatolian cultural 
revolution from the 12th to the 14th century 


The political history of Anatolia in the 13th century mixes armed conflict, 
political fragmentation and unstable rule, but simultaneously this was a period 
of rich cultural production that began in the 12th century, reached its peak 
during the reign of “Ala” al-Din Kayqubad I (r. 1220-37) and was maintained 
into the 14th century. This cultural process was not homogeneous through 
time, nor was it consistent across the peninsula. A quick look at this phenom- 
enon highlights different stages in this cultural development that demonstrated 
different characteristics in terms of patronage, literary genres and language use 
that define different periods and regions in Seljuq and post-Seljuq Anatolia. In 
explaining the cultural and literary boom that tookplace in this period, scholars 
have highlighted a number of key factors that help to explain, even if only par- 
tially, why this region at the fringes of the Islamic world became a remarkable 
centre for cultural production in the 13th century, one equivalent to other areas 
where Islam had been rooted for longer than in Anatolia. Medieval Kastamonu 
was part of this phenomenon and the Chobanids played, as we will see, a cru- 
cial part in promoting culture in their realm. For this reason, it is relevant, even 
if in a schematic way, to present here some key aspects of the more general cul- 
tural context in which Chobanid rulers such as Muzaffar al-Din Choban lived 
and which inspired him to promote his own cultural initiatives. 

Some of the characteristics shown in the development of literary production 
in Seljuq Anatolia are rooted in a model that had already been implemented 
during the reign of the Great Seljuqs (r. 1040-1220). Early Seljuq sultans such 
as Alp Arslan (r. 1063-72), Malik Shah (r. 1072-92), or Sanjar (r. 1117-57) 
actively financed poets, scientists and men of letters during their reign.? The 
decentralised nature of the Great Seljuq Empire meant that patronage was not 
confined to a single place or restricted to the imperial court. The Seljuq sultans 
moved their court around their territories and selected different regions as their 
main dwelling areas. For example, Malik Shah would choose Isfahan as his 
capital, while Sanjar promoted patronage of literature in the Central Asian city 
of Marv. In addition, the decentralisation of the state meant that governors, 
local officials and royal family members would promote and finance literary 
production across Iran and Central Asia in areas like Hamadan in the West or 
Nishapur and Herat in the East. After the death of Sanjar, political instability 
grew in the empire and certain territories acquired further political autonomy 
from the Seljuq court. Regions such as Khwarazm, Kerman, Azerbaijan and 
Anatolia developed local dynasties related to the Seljuqs which, in turn, would 
carry out their own patronage activity. 

The extensive court patronage seen across the Seljuq Empire did not materi- 
alise in Anatolia immediately after the conquest of the peninsula in thelate 11th 
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century.” We need to wait until the late 12th century for evidence of courtly 
patronage of men of letters at the court of the Seljuqs of Rum. This might be 
due to the fact that before this period, the Seljuq court in Anatolia might not 
have developed a ‘complex bureaucratic apparatus’ such as the one already 
existing at the court of the Great Seljuq Empire.? Therefore, literary patronage 
began to emerge in Anatolia during the reign of Kılıç Arslan TI (r. 1156-92), 
when the sultanate consolidated territorial expansion in Anatolia and began to 
shift its political and intellectual association less towards Byzantium and more 
into the Muslim world. This does not mean that the Greek culture vanished 
from Anatolia or that large parts of the peninsula’s population ceased to be 
culturally Greek. Rather, it evidences that once they consolidated their polit- 
ical and economic power, the Seljuq sultans of Rum began to see themselves as 
part of the Islamic world’s dynastic, religious and cultural tradition. 

The reasons behind this burst in cultural activity in the Seljuq sultanate 
of Rum in the 13th century are multiple and complex. The transformation 
of Anatolia from a border-zone territory into a centre of literary produc- 
tion of the Islamic world certainly has political, economic and social roots. 
First, political circumstances such as the collapse of the Seljuq dynasty of 
Iraq with the death of Tughril III (d. 1194) left the Seljugs of Rum as the 
only legitimate political descendants of the prestigious Great Seljuq Empire. 
This gave the Seljuq sultans a boost in confidence regarding the legitimacy of 
their court in Konya as the sole rightful heirs to the prestigious dynasty of the 
Great Seljuqs. Similarly, the Mongols’ emergence in Central Asia and their 
conquest of the empire of Khwarazmshah shook the political balance in the 
Islamic world. The distance of the Seljuqs of Rum from the Mongol threat 
in the first half of the 13th century helped to further increase their prestige 
and consolidated their position in the Islamic world. Second, the Seljuqs of 
Rum enjoyed favourable economic conditions in this period thanks to pros- 
perous trade relationships not only with Iran but also with Syria, and espe- 
cially with the Black Sea after the conquest of city of Sudak in 1223 by Husam 
al-Din Choban.?6 The peninsula itself also provided important revenues to the 
Seljuq court. The Seljugs had incomes from the production of agricultural 
products such as wine and grain, from which they obtained important revenues 
for the royal treasury.*” Booty from raids and military campaigns in Christian 
territories in the form of slaves who were sold in slave markets was also an 
important source of income. Finally, these circumstances were accompanied 
by the social phenomenon of the migration of literati and religious men from 
different parts of the Islamic world. This migration was sometimes forced by 
political circumstances such as the Mongol invasions or regional instability, 
sometimes stimulated by the economic opportunities created in prosperous 
Anatolia, and often a consequence of both. 

The migration of people into Anatolia from different parts of the Islamic 
world is a pivotal phenomenon to understand the socio-cultural and religious 
transformations that occurred in the peninsula from the late 11th century up 
to the mid-15th century. The arrival of people with Turkic, Persian, Arab and 
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Mongol backgrounds during this period is one reason — albeit not the only 
one — that explains the long but steady process of Islamisation of Anatolia.” 
Traditionally, it was understood that these groups occupied very specific roles 
in the social structure of Anatolia after the Battle of Manzikert. In this view, 
while Turkic groups became a military and political elite in the peninsula, those 
individuals having a Persian or Arabic cultural background would mostly be 
accommodated as members of the administration, involved in cultural and 
professional activities, or play a role in the region's religious life. Despite being 
a useful categorisation based on the view portrayed in historical sources, this 
division of society 1s rather arbitrary and does not reflect aspects of cultural 
hybridity, transculturation and multiculturalism that were certainly present in 
medieval Anatolia. In addition, these migrations have often been explained 
as the movement westward of an elite of literati and religious leaders fleeing 
the Mongol invasion at the beginning of the 13th century. However, the pro- 
cess was neither unidirectional, since, for example, some scholars such as the 
Iberian Ibn ‘Arabi (d. 1240) came from the west, nor was it solely motivated by 
the Mongol invasions of Central Asia in 1218, since many Central Asian and 
Iranian migrants are documented arriving in Anatolia from at least the 11th 
century.” 

The new political scenario seems to have ‘engendered a new confidence in a 
court that explicitly sought to adopt sophisticated Persian cultural models, as 
signified by the sultans’ use of regal names redolent of ancient Iranian legend 
as recorded in Firdawsi's Shahnama’.*' More recently, it has been suggested that 
the adoption of Persian names by the Seljuq Sultans might be also connected 
to the influence of Perso-Islamic Neoplatonism and mystical ideas permeating 
the court at the time of Kilij Arslan (d. 1192). This context of political reassur- 
ance, philosophical enlightment and economic benevolence certainly favoured 
the development of courtly patronage that would begin during the reign of 
Kılıç Arslan TI (r. 1156-92) and would continue throughout the 13th century, 
when the patronage activity would be extended to courtly officials, local amirs 
and peripheral Turkmen dynasties such as the Chobanids of Kastamonu. 
The sultanate of Rum became a pole of attraction to people in search of a 
better future as a place where there was a prospect of financial reward and 
social promotion. Patronage played a fundamental role in attracting individ- 
uals and articulating personal interaction in the multicultural environment of 
medieval Anatolia. The peninsula became a land of opportunity for literate 
men who would compose, edit, or copy literary works in Persian and Arabic 
before dedicating them to Seljuq sultans, amirs, or officials in exchange for 
economic reward or a position at the court. For example, as early as during the 
last decades of the 12th century, Kılıç Arslan II was the dedicatee of the work 
Kamil al-ta‘bir,* written by a migrant court physician Hubaysh al-Tiflisi (d. c. 
1204), one of the early works produced in Anatolia dealing with the interpret- 
ation of dreams.^ In addition to the sultan, the maliks ruling regions of the 
peninsula also became active patrons of literature in this period. For example, 
just to mention some of them, the Central Asian-born Yahya b. Habash 
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Suhrawardi (d. 1191) dedicated one of his works known as Partawnama* to 
the ruler of Niksar, and the local ruler of Tokat was mentioned in a qasida 
written by the poet Zahir al-Din Faryabi (d. 1201).* 

Literary patronage among the Seljuqs of Rum intensified during the first 
half of the 13th century, a period generally considered as the peak of political, 
economic and cultural achievement of the sultanate. Different works dedicated 
either to Seljuq sultans or members of the ruling elite were composed in this 
period in both Arabic and Persian.“ Some of these works reflect an increasing 
interest in a Perso-Islamic tradition that would be predominant at the Seljuq 
court of the 13th century. Many works composed for Seljuq sultans would 
be authored by migrants coming from the wider Islamic world, but, at the 
beginning of this century, local Anatolian writers would also contribute to the 
growing demand for literary works from the court. For example, Muhammad 
b. Ghazi of Malatya composed in 1201 the Rawdat al-'uqul, a Persian 
collection of fables, and dedicated it to Sultan Rukn al-Din Sulayman Shah.* 
Then, in 1209, he would continue his literary production by composing the 
Barid al-sa ada, a work on political advice composed in Sivas for his student 
and future sultan of Rum ‘Izz al-Din Kayka'us I (r. 1211—20).” In this early 
period, migrants continued to arrive in the peninsula and the Iranian-born 
Muhammad b. ‘Ali Ravandi (f. 1202) dedicated his Rahat al-sudur to Ghiyath 
al-Din Kaykhusraw I (r. 1192-96 and 1205-11).5 

This tendency for court patronage among the Seljuqs of Rum would reach 
its peak during the reign of ‘Ala’ al-Din Kayqubad I (1220-37). A remarkable 
number of texts connected to the reign of this sultan have survived to our day. 
Perhaps the most popular is the Mirsad al- ibad written by the Iranian Sufi 
Najm al-Din Razi (d. 1256).5! This work is a Sufi mirror for princes dedicated 
to Kayqubad I during the period when Razi was living in Anatolia in the 
first half of the 13th century. However, as Peacock has noted, the wide cir- 
culation of this text was not in the version offered to the sultan but rather a 
less sophisticated edition made for a less royal Sufi audience.? Even though 
the Persian language acquired great prestige in the Seljuq court during this 
period, Arabic remained an important literary language due to its long lit- 
erary tradition and its status as the language of Islam.” Hence, in addition 
to Persian texts, to Kayqubad was dedicated the Arabic work 4/-Ajwiba ‘an 
ishkalat al-Imam al-Razi fi al-Qanun fi al-tibb, composed by Najm al-Din al- 
Nakhjavani (active 13th century) as a commentary on a work on medicine 
by the famous Ibn Sina (d. 1037). Further, we know of other authors that 
were also under the financial patronage of Kayqubad during this period. The 
little-known Yahya b. Sa'id b. Ahmad (/7 13th c.), the author of a mirror for 
princes in Persian entitled Hadayiq al-siyar composed possibly while in exile in 
Erzincan and Ahmad b. Sa'd al-‘Uthmani al-Zanjani (d. c. 1227), author of 
the al-Lata if al- 'ala 'iyya, are among those literati that enjoyed the financial 
support of the sultan.” 

The arrival of the Mongols in the middle decades of the 13th century did 
not interrupt the literary production of Anatolia. In fact, Mongol domination 
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helped the integration of the sultanate into the broader Islamic world, opening 
the region to further migrations of scholars and religious leaders whose 
presence in Anatolia would increase in the second half of the 13th century.” 
Mongol rule in Anatolia promoted a further influx of people into Anatolia, 
either directly, through the patronage of its own officials in the peninsula, or 
indirectly by forcing the migration westward of people. Mongol officials such 
as Shams al-Din Juwayni or Mu'in al-Din Parvana were active patrons of lit- 
erature during the Mongol occupation of Anatolia. The former is credited for 
promoting the spread of Iranian culture in the peninsula by appointing men 
of Iranian origin into different positions in the administration of Anatolia.*’ 
An active patron of literature, Shams al-Din Juwayni (d. 1284) appears in 
the dedication of works by poets such as Humam-i Tabrizi (d. 1314) and in 
two works by Qutb al-Din Shirazi (d. 1311), the famous scholar who Juwayni 
appointed as qadi of Sivas.“ Similarly, Mu‘in al-Din appears as the dedicatee 
of the Mashariq al-darari, a Persian commentary on a Sufi poem written by 
the Central Asian migrant Muhammad b. Ahmad Farghani.? It is in this 
context that local rulers and officials from across Anatolia would recognise 
the prestige that patronage could bring to their political aspirations and join 
Mongol officials in financially supporting the production of literary works. 
The same Qutb al-Din Shirazi dedicated works not only to a ruler of Chobanid 
Kastamonu, as we will see in Chapter 3, but also produced a Persian transla- 
tion of a classical Greek work on mathematics by Euclid (Tarjuma-yi Tahrir-i 
usul-i Uqlidis) for Taj al-Din Mut azz b. Tahir, a bureaucrat in the Seljuq court 
whose father was brought to Anatolia when he acted as ambassador for his 
former lord Jalal al-Din Khwarazmshah during the 1220s. 

The migration process and the literary production in 13th-century Anatolia 
also had a special religious component. Islam in general and Sufism in par- 
ticular appears to have been appealing in Anatolia to those local rulers in the 
lower layers of political influence. Many of those who found their way to the 
peninsula from Central Asia and Iran were religious scholars and Sufi masters 
who received the patronage of the Seljuq sultans, Mongol officials and local 
rulers throughout the 13th century. The better known of these Sufi leaders is 
the family of Jalal al-Din Rumi, who left their original homeland of Balkh 
in Central Asia to travel across Iraq and Iran to finally settle in Anatolia. 
Rumi's father, Baha’ al-Din Valad (d. 1231), was a Sufi thinker who initially 
tried to find residence in various Anatolian cities such as Sivas, Erzincan and 
Karaman (Larende) before eventually settling in Konya in 1227-28 under the 
patronage of Sultan ‘Ala’ al-Din Kayqubad I.“ The close relationship with 
the court continued under Jalal al-Din Rumi (d. 1273), his son Sultan Valad 
(d. 1312) and their followers of the Mevlevi Sufi order. However, the case 
of Rumi’s family was not unique and other Sufi personalities such as Abu 
Hafs “Umar Suhrawardi (d. 1234),9 Naim al-Din Razi (d. 1256)“ and Awhad 
al-Din Kirmani (d. 1237-8),9 just to mention a few examples, would play a 
fundamental role in the development of different Sufi ideas and practices in 
13th-century Anatolia. Whether these Sufi migrants remained permanently in 
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Anatolia or were only in transit, they all helped both to speed up the process of 
Islamisation in Anatolia and to integrate the territory further into the broader 
intellectual and religious networks of the Islamic world.56 

Native and migrant Sufis also contributed to the prolific literary activity of 
13th-century Anatolia. Sufi texts were patronised by rulers, circulated across 
elite circles and read by followers of these Sufi leaders across the peninsula.” 
Sufis produced works on a variety of genres including doctrinal texts, poetry or 
hagiographies (lives of Sufi saints) which, like other works on astronomy, fiqh 
(Islamic law), or literature mentioned above, would compete for patronage, be 
copied by scribes and circulate in the hands of followers across the territory. 
However, manuscript evidence suggests that, with the exception of the works 
of Jalal al-Din Rumi, the literary production of 13th-century Anatolia had 
little impact in the intellectual production outside the peninsula. Instead, Sufi 
literature produced there would be highly influential in 14th-century Anatolia, 
and especially once the Ottomans consolidated their control of the peninsula 
from the 15th century onwards. 

Migrant Sufis from Central Asia and Iran certainly promoted Persian as 
a literary language since a large proportion of the Sufi literature produced in 
Anatolia in the 13th century was in this language. Arabic remained a widely 
used literary language while Turkish would only begin to challenge Persian 
as the preferable vehicle of Sufi literature in Anatolia after the decline of 
Mongol rule there during the 14th century.® Political, economic and social 
circumstances during the 12th and the 13th centuries transformed Anatolia 
from a peripheral borderland of Islam into a ‘land of opportunity’ for men 
of letters, fortune seekers, religious leaders and professionals from across the 
Muslim world. Their migration contributed to a literary revolution that saw a 
boom in the production, dissemination and consumption of knowledge in 13th- 
century Anatolia. Although this phenomenon received important support from 
the court, it also extended into other areas of the peninsula. The Chobanids of 
Kastamonu are an example of how these practices initiated by the Seljuqs and 
the Mongols were continued by local Turkmen rulers, becoming an important 
source of income and prestige for migrants that arrived in Anatolia in search 
of a better future. 


1.4 Medieval Kastamonu: A borderland between Islam and Christianity 


In terms of geography, Kastamonu is a region of hilly terrain dominated by 
forests and patches of agricultural land. The borders of this territory coincide 
broadly with the Byzantine province of Paphlagonia, overseen by one main 
urban centre. The town was among other urban centres in Anatolia such as 
Sinop, Trebizond, or Iconium (Konya) at the time of the Turkish invasion 
of the late 11th century, but functioned more as a military garrison rather 
than a centre of cultural life. The town of Kastamonu is situated in a narrow 
valley created by a small tributary river of the upper Gokirmak in the north- 
western corner of the Anatolian Peninsula. In medieval times, the citadel 
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lay on the western bank of the river, crowned at the top of the hill by the 
Byzantine castle that still dominates the valley from its strategic location. It 
is surprising that despite the town having a privileged strategic position along 
the ancient Roman trade route into Anatolia, there is no mention of the city in 
any documents extant from the late Roman period and there are no references 
to the town in Byzantine sources until the 11th century. It is possible that the 
new town developed only in the 10th or 11th century out of a military garrison 
when other more important urban centres of the region such as Pompeiopolis 
(modern Taşköprü) began to decline.” Different attempts have been made to 
explain the city's toponym, from its association with ancient towns such as 
Germanicopolis or Sora to try to connect the phonetic relation between the 
name of the city and the ancient Hittites.” However, neither of these theories 
seems to be conclusive enough and it is generally accepted — albeit not convin- 
cing the majority of scholars in the field — that the name Kastamonu could be 
related to the extensive property that the imperial Comneni family had in the 
region.?! 

More concrete references to the town of Kastamonu appear in Byzantine 
sources during the early 12th century. The Byzantine princess Anna Comnena 
(d. 1153), author of the biographical and historical account of the Byzantine 
Empire known as the Alexiad, mentionsin passing the town of Kastamonu when 
describing the time when her father Alexius Comnenus (d. 1118) was a military 
commander of the imperial troops during the late 11th century. She mentions 
that, after confronting a group of Turkmen soldiers in Amasya, her father was 
returning to Constantinople when he was ambushed by a different Turkmen 
group in the proximity of Kastamonu.? She does not offer any description of 
the town or make any special mention of the relevance of this urban settlement 
for the fate of her father. However, according to Anna Comnena, in his retreat, 
the emperor found the whole region deserted by Greeks and occupied by Turks 
raiding freely in the area.? Despite a short-lived reconquest of the region by 
the now-emperor John Comnenus in 1123 from the Danishmandids, the settle- 
ment of Turkic people in the area continued until, by the mid-12th century, 
Byzantine forces had retreated completely and groups of Turkmen seem to 
have established military control over the Kastamonu countryside. During the 
reign of the Seljuq sultan Rukn al-Din Sulayman Shah II (r. 1196-1204), the 
region of Kastamonu seems to have been closely bound to the Seljuqs of Rum, 
though maintaining an important degree of political autonomy. In the 13th 
century, Ibn Sa‘id al-Maghribi, an Andalusian traveller who visited Anatolia, 
mentions that this was a ‘stronghold of the Turkomans’.” 

Byzantine Anatolia was the heartland of agricultural Byzantium at the time 
of the Turkish invasions. However, the mountainous terrain of Kastamonu 
makes this territory among the least fertile for extensive agriculture and the 
production of wheat, grapes, or olives, just some of the products cultivated on 
the peninsula during Byzantine times.” The Pontic Range to the south and the 
Black Sea to the north are geographical features that determined land product- 
ivity and availability of crops in medieval Kastamonu. The Arab geographer 
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al-‘Umari (d. 1349) reports that the region’s forests provided timber for ship 
construction for the port of Sinop.” Ibn Battuta, who spent 40 days in the city 
during the 14th century, describes it as ‘one of the largest and finest of cities, 
where commodities are abundant and prices low’.” He describes different 
products available, including fat mutton and bread, and also local produce 
such as sweetmeats made of honey, walnuts and chestnuts.” The abundant 
supply of wood meant firewood was extremely cheap in the region, something 
Ibn Battuta was grateful for, as he found the region extremely cold. Although 
Ibn Battuta’s visit occurred during the early Jandarid period in the history of 
Kastamonu, there is no reason to believe that the availability of products in the 
city’s markets differed greatly only a few decades earlier during the Chobanid 
rule of the city. 

Not being a major centre of agricultural production, the main economic 
activity of the region seems to have been trade and a humble artisan produc- 
tion of at least some woollen products from local animals.” This is reinforced 
by a passing reference in early 14th-century sources to the presence of an akhi 
(brotherhood) acting in the city of Kastamonu.“ An isolated mention of a 
certain Şeyh Ahi Surve appears in a wagf (endowment) foundation dated Rabi" 
I AH 703 (October 1303), where he donates a number of properties for the 
foundation of a zawiya (lodge).*! Although controversial and often disputed 
by scholars, the term ak/ is generally used to describe the leaders of groups 
of unmarried Muslim men who congregated in communities generally referred 
as futuwwa. These men organised in fraternities were not only devoted — 
often violent — religious individuals, but the majority of them were involved 
in commerce and trade or are described as craftsmen, artisans and merchants 
living in urban settlements.? The presence of these individuals and the foun- 
dation of futuwwa zâwiyas in Chobanid Kastamonu is evidence of the con- 
solidation of Islam in the city of Kastamonu (discussed further in Chapter 3), 
but also denotes the presence of an incipient wealthy urban class connected 
to trade actively participating in the development of Kastamonu at the end of 
Chobanid rule. 

Unlike other Anatolian cities, Kastamonu's economic activity appears to 
have been oriented towards the north and west instead of the east. The influ- 
ence of the Mongols of Iran seems to have been limited in Kastamonu in 
terms of commercial ties. Writing from the Ilkhanate, Hamdallah Mustawfi (d. 
1349) mentions that although it was of similar size to other Anatolian cities, 
the revenues obtained by the Ilkhans from Kastamonu (15,000 dinars) were 
only a third of the dividends received from Nigde (45,000 dinars) and only a 
tenth of Niksar (187,000), both described, like Kastamonu, as medium-sized 
cities by the Persian historian.** As their city was strategically located on the 
crossroads between the routes connecting the Black Sea with central Anatolia 
and Constantinople with the eastern parts of the peninsula, Kastamonu's rulers 
benefited from the commerce that passed through their territories. As a fron- 
tier zone, political tensions and military confrontations between Christian and 
Muslim armies on the border caused the occasional closure of trade routes and 
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disruptions in commerce in the region.*6 References to the 13th century are scarce 
but during the early 14th century we know that horses were bred in the region 
and later sold in markets as far away as Egypt.” The apparent influx of Qipchaqs 
and Cumans into the region of Kastamonu in the mid-13th century might 
have favoured trade across the Black Sea, which became especially lucrative.** 
Through the port of Sinop,? which in different periods was under the command 
of Kastamonu’s rulers, there was trade in slaves, grain and horses between nor- 
thern Anatolia and the Crimean Peninsula under the protection of the Mongols 
of the Golden Horde in the mid-13th century.” The slave trade seems to have 
been especially profitable, expanding its routes into the Mediterranean Sea where 
slaves captured in the region of Kastamonu are documented as being sold in the 
markets of the island of Crete to be shipped to Venice.” 

Medieval Anatolia’s political developments transformed Paphlagonia/ 
Kastamonu from a Byzantine province into a multicultural and pluri-religious 
borderland. The social composition of medieval Kastamonu is difficult to 
reconstruct with the available sources. However, we know that Turkic people 
arrived in Kastamonu in different waves.?? After the first wave of Turkic people 
that penetrated westward into Anatolia and ambushed Alexius Comnenus 
at the end of the 11th century, a new wave of Turkmen followed during the 
early decades of the 13th century and continued into the 14th century.” The 
newcomers were being pushed westwards by the political instability created in 
Central Asia and Khurasan by the Mongol invasions.” Groups of Turkmen 
arrived in the vicinity of Kastamonu around the 1250s and 1260s, when the 
concentration of Turkmen reached a peak around the border between the 
Seljuqs and the Empire of Nicaea.” The Turkic population further increased 
in Anatolia after the arrival of Cuman Turks from across the Black Sea and 
the Mongol armies and officials that would settle in the peninsula from the 
second half of the 13th century onwards. The presence of these groups in 
Kastamonu is poorly documented but, as we will see in Chapter 2, there is 
evidence suggesting that one of the region's rulers in the 1250s was of Cuman 
origin. In addition to these Turco-Mongol groups, there is evidence that urban 
people of Iranian and Central Asian origin accompanied the Turkic migra- 
tion from the very beginning. An inscription in the city of Nicaea suggests 
that these Persianised individuals were part of the contingent of people that 
invaded the region at the end of the 11th century.” In Kastamonu, the presence 
of these urban Persian individuals is documented only from the 1260s onwards 
and becomes more visible after the 1280s?" Finally, even less clear is the fate 
of the native Greek population that lived in Kastamonu at the time of the 
Turkmens' advance on the region in the 11th century. We cannot but speculate 
that some might have found refuge in other regions of the Byzantine Empire, 
but a proportion of this population might also have remained in the region. It 
is possible that Greek people remained the majority of the population of the 
town of Kastamonu and urban areas of the region until the 1250s, when we 
have the first architectural and documentary evidence of Turkmen presence in 
urban settlements in Kastamonu (see Chapter 3). 
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Like other parts of Anatolia, medieval Kastamonu was a region in pro- 
found transformation, where changing ways of living, shifting religious affili- 
ation and mixed cultural identities were common among its inhabitants. There 
has been debate on to what extent a nomadic lifestyle remained among Turkic 
populations once they had settled in Anatolia after the 11th century. There 
is a general consensus, however, that a process of sedentarisation affected 
these Turkic people so that the majority of the Turkmen had abandoned their 
nomadic lifestyle by the mid-13th century, settling down more or less perman- 
ently in different regions across the peninsula.?* In the case of the Chobanids 
of Kastamonu, evidence of this process is poorly documented because we lack 
any specific reference to their way of life or precise place of dwelling until 
the 1280s. However, as we will see, one of the first references in the sources 
to Husam al-Din Choban is that he was appointed commander of the Seljuq 
fleet that attacked Crimea in the early 1220s (see Chapter 2). Commanding 
ships can hardly be considered a nomadic activity, suggesting that as early as 
the initial decades of the 13th century, the Chobanids might have begun to 
sedentarise in the region despite maintaining some nomadic characteristics, 
such as a preference for horse-riding and hunting, and the establishment of 
winter and summer camps within the area of their territory.” A process of 
Islamisation also occurred in Kastamonu during the Chobanid period. The 
region shifted from being a Greek and Christian-dominated territory in the 
10th century to a majority Muslim one at the time of the fall of the Chobanids 
in 1308. However, details of how this process occurred and how it affected 
local populations are poorly documented and we know almost nothing about 
the fate of the Christian communities that surely inhabited Kastamonu during 
this period. 

We also know very little about the religious affiliation of the Chobanids 
before the 1270s. The foundation of mosques and shrines in rural areas of 
Kastamonu in the first half of the 13th century confirms an Islamic affiliation 
of Turkmen groups dwelling in the countryside, but they offer little information 
about the doctrines they followed.'? It is only after the 1270s that the Chobanid 
rulers’ interest in Islam becomes more evident. The foundation of the Atabey 
Gazi mosque in the city of Kastamonu or the specific patronage of Muzaffar 
al-Din Choban (r. 1280-91) of literary works with clear religious components 
suggests that Islamisation in the region consolidated during the last decade of 
the 13th century. Similar difficulties can be found in trying to establish borders 
in the cultural or ethnic identity of the people living in Kastamonu. A broad 
distinction could be made between the Turkic origin of the Chobanid rulers, 
the Persianised identity of the people working as professionals, members of 
the court administration or religious classes, and a native Greek-Christian 
population that, for the most part, is absent from the available sources.!?! 
However, these delimitations, although used across this book to categorise 
social groups, cannot be strictly followed. We do not have any reference to 
women in the Chobanid court and consequently we do not know if, like the 
Seljugs, the Chobanid rulers married Christian wives. Similarly, although 
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culturally embedded in Persian traditions and using Persian as his main choice 
for writing, we cannot rule out the possibility that Husam al-Din Khu’i (d. c. 
1308), who composed several works for the Chobanid rulers, was ethnically 
Turkish or had a strong Turkish identity. As with Islamisation, Turkicisation of 
the society also occurred and intensified in the 14th century when the Jandarid 
dynasty displaced the Chobanids from Kastamonu. However, during the 13th 
century, we should take into account the ambiguities and nuances involved 
when trying to in define social groups in medieval Kastamonu, both in terms 
of religious and ethno-cultural affiliation. 
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2 A political history of the Chobanid 
dynasty 


By the time of the Battle of Manzikert in 1071, different groups of Turkmen 
people had been penetrating the Anatolian Peninsula for forty years. These 
territories could no longer be held by a Byzantine Empire submerged in 
internal turmoil and civil war.! Only a few years after the battle, the region 
of Kastamonu (Byzantine province of Paphlagonia) saw the arrival of a 
group of Danishmandid Turks, who attacked the Byzantine emperor Alexius 
Comnenus when he was in the area in 1073-74. The emperor was taken by 
surprise by the mobile military capability of the Turks and was forced to flee 
from Kastamonu.? The tradition of the Turkic settlement in the area attributes 
the conquest of the region to a general named Karatekin, who would have 
been responsible for also incorporating the cities of Sinop and Çankırı to the 
Danishmandid domains in 1084-85? Little is known about this period but 
it seems that the area remained in the hands of the Danishmandid dynasty, 
which persisted in its constant raiding of the coastal towns of the Black Sea.“ 

Sixty years after expelling the Byzantines from the region, the emperor 
John Comnenus (d. 1143) managed to retake the castle of Kastamonu in two 
occasions in 1132-33, from where the Byzantine troops advanced eastwards 
to occupy Çankırı before returning triumphantly to Constantinople in 1133.5 
However, the military victory did not result in secure control over the terri- 
tory. The death of both the Byzantine emperor and the Danishmandid ruler 
Muhammad within a few months of each other seems to have paved the way for 
the entrance of a third political actor in the region: the Seljuqs of Rum. Having 
their centre of power in the central parts of Anatolia, the Seljuqs appear to 
have incorporated Kastamonu into their domains at some point after 1143. It 
seems that after the conquest, the lands of Kastamonu were converted into an 
iqta” for the benefit of the sultan’s family. 

Despite the nominal domination of the Seljuqs of Rum from the second 
half of the 12th century, an increasing number of Turkmen people of different 
origin settled in the region of Kastamonu.’ For this early period, little is known 
about these people, their social organisation, their religious affiliations, or their 
relationship with the Greek populations living in the area. It is assumed that 
they were nomads (or semi-nomads) and although the majority might have 
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already converted to Islam before entering Anatolia, they were only slightly 
Islamised. Despite the uncertainty, it appears that rather than being a homoge- 
neous group, these Turkmen possibly belonged to a variety of tribes and clans, 
as happened with other nomadic groups in pre-modern Eurasia, that formed 
confederations where their military capability acted as a common denomin- 
ator. The ancestors of the members of the Chobanid dynasty that emerged in 
the 13th century arrived in the region in this period as part of the military con- 
tingent of Turkmen that began to operate in the border between Byzantium 
and the Seljugs in western Anatolia. 

It is difficult to be certain about the tribal origin of the Turkmen rulers 
who would start to become notorious in the 13th century. Most of the infor- 
mation we have for the period comes from later sources which see this poorly 
documented period as an ideal moment to fabricate the origin of their contem- 
porary Turkish rulers? For example, the early Ottoman historian Yazıcızade 
Ali mentions that the founder of the Chobanid dynasty belonged to the Qayi 
(Kayı) tribe.? It is interesting that there was a general perception in the early 
Ottoman court that Osman Bey (founder of the Ottoman dynasty) was also a 
member of the Kayı tribe.!! However, Wittek has questioned the veracity of 
these claims, suggesting that the connection between Osman and the Kayı tribe 
is only a fabrication of the Ottoman genealogists of the 15th century who were 
embedded in the ‘romantic’ movement in the court of Murad II (d. 1451) that 
was trying to connect the Ottomans to the principal line of the Oghuz Turks.” 
However, both Wittek and Kóprülü face the problem of having to base their 
opinions on references to a formative period that is poorly documented for 
both the building of later dynasties and about what constituted the borderland 
in the Seljuq sultanate." 

A similar fabrication of a myth of origin might have taken place in the 
case of the Chobanids, as the only reference we have on their tribal origins 
comes from Yazıcızade Ali in the early 15th century. However, unlike the case 
of the Ottomans, there was no specific political gain in making this attribu- 
tion beyond the possibility of trying to connect both the early Ottomans and 
the Chobanids to a common origin." The moment when the ancestors of the 
Chobanids entered Anatolia is uncertain. References to upheavals among 
Turkmen and Kurdish tribes are recorded for the region of Mosul, but to what 
extent these conflicts displaced some of these groups westwards into Anatolia 
is unclear.^ Large numbers of Turkmen people settled in Anatolia in different 
waves from the 11th to the 13th century.!6 As Peacock has shown, Greek sources 
mention only groups of Turkmen of between 2,000 and 10,000 people in the 
early period, but numbers had reached around 100,000 in southern Anatolia 
by the late 12th century." Ibn Sa'id mentions that in the mid-13th century 
there were 100,000 Turkmen tents distributed in the area of Kastamonu.'? 
Although numbers are unreliable, they at least offer an insight into the percep- 
tion by these chronicles of Greek and Arab origin of the extensive populations 
of Turkmen that settled in the peninsula during this period. 
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By the time Sultan Rukn al-Din Sulayman Shah II (r. 1196-1204) took 
control of the throne in Konya, the region of Kastamonu seems to have 
been closely bound to the Seljugs of Rum, even though it maintained an 
important degree of political autonomy. From then onwards, the Turkmen's 
military capability became a fundamental force in securing the area politic- 
ally and favoured a process of Islamisation, that would consolidate during 
the 13th century. Turkmen settlement in north-western Anatolia has often 
been connected with some decline in the productivity of the land and the 
vitality of trade in the area.” However, these assumptions are mostly based 
on the accounts of Byzantine chronicles of George Pachymeres (d. 1310) and 
Nicephoros Gregoras (d. 1360), who wrote in the early 14th century. As 
we saw in Chapter 1, there was a boom in certain areas of trade during the 
13th century.? In fact, it appears that the economic problems that existed 
in the province of Paphlagonia began long before the Turkish arrival during 
the 11th century, with desertification of farmland, abandonment of rural 
areas and a collapse of urban life being documented from the 8th century 
onwards and increasing during the 11th century.”! In this context, the initial 
years of the 13th century witnessed the consolidation of Turkmen control in 
Kastamonu and the emergence of the first powerful individuals among the 
Turkmen communities. 


2.1 The founding father: Husam al-Din Choban and the establishment of 
Chobanid rule in north-western Anatolia 


As is generally the case, when trying to trace the origins of the founders of 
medieval Islamic dynasties, historians are forced to move more in the terrain of 
speculation than fact. The case of Husam al-Din Choban, the founder of the 
Chobanid dynasty, is no exception. Some Turkish historians have suggested 
that he might have been connected somehow to the prominent military com- 
mander Amir Karatekin, mentioned above, who allegedly took Paphlagonia 
from the Byzantines in the late 11th century.” However, these references appear 
not to be based on original sources but on speculation driven, perhaps, by the 
symbolic role played by Karatekin in Turkish historiography. In fact, by the 
mid-12th century, Karatekin had become a symbol and the point of origin 
for the Islamisation of the region, with his tomb being built in the castle of 
Cankari in the second half of the 12th century.? Similar speculation regarding 
the conquest of Kastamonu by the Chobanids are stimulated by references in 
early Ottoman literature and the connection of the region to the legendary Sufi 
saint Sarı Saltuk.” The Saltukname, an epic account of the life of this Turkish 
hero, was compiled only in the 15th century by Abu al-Hayr Rumi (fl. 15th 
century) for an Ottoman prince. According to this mostly literary account, the 
father of Sari Saltuk died as a martyr fighting the Byzantine armies during 
the conquest of Kastamonu led by Husam al-Din Choban in the early 13th 
century.” Unconfirmed by any other sources of the period, this reference, like 
the attempt to link Husam al-Din with Karatekin, appears to be a way of 
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portraying a certain continuity of Turkmen-Islamic presence in the area that 
cannot be validated with the available sources. 

The only historical source we have for this early period of the Chobanid 
dynasty is the account of Ibn Bibi (d. not before 1282), who grants a high pos- 
ition to Husam al-Din in his narrative, possibly for his sympathies to Sultan 
Kayqubad 1.“ In his account, Ibn Bibi refers to the Chobanid leader always 
as malik al-umara’ (king of amirs), an unspecific title that probably had more 
military than political significance." Although there should be only one ‘king 
of amirs' in the sultanate, the name of Husam al-Din is mentioned together 
with that of Saif al-Din Amir Qizil, also described as malik al-umara’. The 
title has been used often interchangeably with that of beylerbey (bey of beys), 
‘the two titles occur ... indiscriminately in the texts [sources], or even in the 
same text [source]. ?? It has been suggested that both versions of the title were 
meant to indicate the supremacy of one Turkmen leader over the other tribal 
chiefs.? However, this suggestion 1s difficult to confirm when the surviving 
manuscripts dedicated to Chobanid rulers refer to Husam al-Din Choban 
simply as amir and not as malik al-umara’ (Figures 2.1a,b).? Although the 
term appears, for example, in the Qawa ‘id al-rasa'il wa fara'id al-faza'il, a 
work composed in Kastamonu and dedicated to a member of the Chobanid 
family in the mid-1280s as a manual for diplomacy, it provides no specific 
explanation of the title-holder's duties?! With the scant information avail- 
able, the use of titles in this period 1s unclear and inconsistent. As we will see, 
the titles used by the rulers of Kastamonu varied during the 13th century, 
suggesting that from a Chobanid perspective, the title was a distinction and a 
symbol of power while the actual duties attached to the post were not clearly 
delineated. 

The first mention of Husam al-Din Choban in Ibn Bibi's account is in 
connection with the internal political upheavals that occurred in the Seljuq 
court at the beginning of the 13th century When Sultan Kaykhusraw I 
(d. 1211) died on the battlefield of Alaşehir, the Seljugs of Rum not only lost 
a battle against the Greek Empire of Nicaea, but the sultanate was submerged 
into a deep succession crisis.” Three sons of the sultan claimed the throne, with 
Kayka'us (d. 1220) having the support of the Seljuq nobility and Kayqubad 
(d. 1237) challenging his brother thanks to the initial support of the king of 
Cilician Armenia and his uncle Mughith al-Din, who ruled autonomously over 
the region of Erzurum.? Kayka'us moved more quickly, using diplomacy to 
bend the Armenian support of his brother towards his side first and defeating 
Mughith al-Din in battle later.** Kayqubad was forced to withdraw westwards 
and barricaded himself into the fortress of Ankara in 1211 waiting for his 
brother's army to besiege him. At this point, Ibn Bibi mentions that Malik al- 
umara’ Husam al-Din Amir Choban and Malik al-umara’ Sayif al-Din Amir 
Qizil, who were the highest men and allies (a wan) of the kingdom, and with 
their numerous servants (kasrat-i atbâ `), followers (ashyâ `), possessions (mal), 
men (rijal) came to the assistance (mustazhar) of Kayqubad.? Unfortunately 
for them, they could not withstand the siege by the superior forces against 
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Figure 2.1 (a,b) Bodleian Library (University of Oxford), Ms. Laud or. 50, ff. 191b— 
192a. Preface of the Husam al-Din Khu'i's Nuzhat al-kuttab wa tuhfat 
al-ahbab showing dedication to Muzzafar al-Din Choban and addressing 
Husam al-Din Choban as arnir (folio 192a, line 14). 


Ankara, and the city fell. Husam al-Din Choban had to move back to his ter- 
ritories in Kastamonu, Kayqubad was imprisoned and Kayka'us secured his 
ascension to the throne of the Seljuqs of Rum.? The scarce information for the 
event in the sources offers an unclear picture of the motivation (or obligations) 
of Husam al-Din in taking Kayqubad's side in this struggle. However, his par- 
ticipation in the battle shows, for the first time, that this Turkmen chief was not 
only in command of troops and resources, but had also begun to play an active 
role in the internal politics of the Seljuq sultanate. 
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Figure 2.1 Continued 


Despite being on the losing side of the political struggle, Husam al-Din 
managed to expand his influence beyond the area of Kastamonu to include 
important urban centres such as Ankara and Gangras (modern Cankir1), two 
cities that were allocated to the Chobanids after their citizens revolted against 
Seljuq authority in 1214.? The political authority of Husam al-Din and his 
followers in this period is difficult to establish. We can only speculate that these 
Turkmen exercised military supremacy and collected revenues in the area, but 
possibly had little impact on the political decisions concerning the urban centres 
under their protection. This military capability would reinforce the role of 
Husam al-Din in the Seljuq sultanate even further after the death of Sultan 
Kayka'us I in 1220, when his brother Kayqubad I (r. 1220-37), former ally of 
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the Chobanids, was crowned as the new sultan of Rum. The military support 
given nine years earlier in Ankara to the new sultan finally paid off; Kayqubad 
not only confirmed Husam al-Din as ruler of north-western Anatolia but also 
asked him to command the only overseas expedition ever carried out by the 
Seljuqs, to invade the peninsula of Crimea.” 

The main target of the military expedition was the city of Sudak, an 
important commercial port on the south-eastern coast of the Crimean Peninsula 
situated in an almost straight line directly across the Black Sea from the city of 
Sinop.^ In the early 13th century, the Seljuqs exercised a protectorate over the 
city, which was controlled by different Cuman-Qipchaq princes. The city-port 
played a pivotal role as a hub for commercial activities between different Rus 
principalities such as Kiev, Vladimir and Novgorod as well as Byzantium.“ 
The city was not only an important economic port exporting different furs 
(bear, beaver, squirrel, etc.) and slaves, but also had an important strategic pos- 
ition in terms of the expanding vision that Kayqubad had for the sultanate.” 
The Mongol conqueror Chinggis Khan (d. 1227) had dispatched part of 
his Mongol army into Iran in pursuit of the fugitive Sultan Muhammad II 
Khwarazmshah (d. 1220).? The army, led by the famous Mongol commander 
Jebe, advanced relentlessly across Khurasan, which bordered the Caspian Sea 
on its southern shore, but did not advance once Sultan Muhammad escaped to 
an island in the Caspian Sea. Instead, Jebe continued north via the Caucasus 
Mountains to invade southern Russia and Crimea in 1223 before returning 
to the Mongol base camp in Central Asia via the Russian steppes. When the 
Mongols left, the Rus retook the city of Sudak, which Kayqubad I saw as an 
opportunity to organise a maritime expedition to expel the new occupants and 
re-establish the Seljuq protectorate over the city. 

Ibn Bibi, the main source we have on the campaign, mentions that the 
expedition was commanded by Husam al-Din Choban, who set sail at the head 
of his army from Sinop to Crimea in 1220s.^ The Turkish ships arrived in 
Sudak and the population of the city offered to recognise the sultan and to pay 
tribute.” Messages were exchanged between Husam al-Din and the city rulers 
in an attempt by the latter to gain time until a Qipchaq army came to their 
aid. However, the Chobanid amir was informed of the advance of the enemy 
and managed to disembark his army from the ships. As narrated by Ibn Bibi, 
this was a clever move by Husam al-Din, because at dawn the next morning 
the Qipchaq army attacked their camp. They managed to repel the attack and 
won a great victory, which forced the Rus leader to accept the authority of 
the Seljuq sultan; the Rus were also forced by Husam al-Din to pay annual 
tribute.“” The tribute appears to have provided a large amount of booty and 
slaves that were sent back to Anatolia. 

After coming to terms with the Rus ruler, Husam al-Din finally turned his 
attention to the city of Sudak, which despite new attempts by its inhabitants 
to pay tribute, offer loyalty and return the properties of Muslim merchants, 
was nonetheless invaded and sacked after a fierce battle." Before returning to 
Kastamonu, Husam al-Din took members of the respected (mu ‘tabar) families 
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of Sudak as hostages and secured the city by leaving soldiers garrisoned 
there.^ Ibn Bibi dedicates a poem to the next decision taken by Husam al-Din 
Choban, which involved establishing sharia law in the city and declaring Islam 
as the official religion of the Sudak: 


The land was stormed with the sound of takbir. 
The air was filled with the feathers of the shining angel” 
The religion of the Prophet was renewed 
[because] spreading religion is the kings’ legacy 
[Even] to a place that no one knew 
The place of Islam in the Universe 
All voices were praising and celebrating God 
It was like an arrow was shot in the chest of unbelievers 
In this form, with majesty, elegance and strength 
the hero of the World came to the city.” 


It is interesting how the Anatolian historian depicts the Chobanid amir as 
hero of the world (jahan-i pahlavân), giving him all the credit for bringing 
these Christian lands into the realm of Islam. However, as Andrew Peacock 
has suggested, it was a common Seljuq policy after the conquest of a city to 
declare Islam as the new religion of the place, but this did not necessarily imply 
the conversion of the population to Islam.*! Therefore, Ibn Bibi's depiction 
of Husam al-Din as a champion of Islam might be seen more as a formulaic 
description of the historian reflecting a common policy of the Seljuqs than a 
faithful representation of the conversion of Sudak's population to Islam. 

After the campaign, Husam al-Din returned to Kastamonu, having gained 
enormous prestige as well as the favour of the sultan, and establishing favour- 
able conditions for trade across the Black Sea.? However, after his return, there 
is no record of any political, military, or economic activity involving Husam 
al-Din Choban. Since both Muslim and Byzantine chronicles are silent about 
the region of Kastamonu in this period, we do not know how the Chobanid 
leader was received back in his home town, or what was the fate of his family 
in the decades to come. The date of Husam al-Din's death 1s a mystery, but 
he probably died during the 1230s or the 1240s at the latest. It appears that in 
this period and up to the time of the Mongol invasion of Anatolia in 1243, the 
region of Kastamonu may have remained peaceful, or at least did not draw the 
attention of chroniclers. 

Despite the historical uncertainty over the final years of his life, the figure of 
Husam al-Din would be pivotal in the development of north-western Anatolia 
during the 13th century. He became the first Turkmen chief to hold autono- 
mous control over the region and be recognised as amir by the sultan. Further, 
he actively engaged militarily in Seljuq politics by taking sides in the internal 
political struggles of the 1211 between Kayka'us and Kayqubad, and, finally, 
successfully commanded the only overseas maritime military expedition of the 
Seljuqs to Crimea. Although his role as a promoter of Islam may have been 
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exaggerated by Ibn Bibi, the idea of Husam al-Din Choban as a champion of 
Islam was rooted in the imaginary of the region (see Chapter 3). Those Turkmen 
rulers that succeeded him in the region would be either his relatives or, even 
those with doubtful blood connections to him, would claim a link to his figure. 


2.2 Uncertain years: North-western Anatolia and the Mongol invasion 


The political development of north-western Anatolia in the decades that 
followed the Mongol invasion of the peninsula is characterised by a succession 
of changing alliances and wars between the Mongols and the Chobanid rulers. 
For the most part, the region of Kastamonu appears to have escaped the 
plunder of initial Mongol campaigns led by Baiju in the early 1240s, which 
sacked the cities of Kayseri and Sivas.** However, this did not mean that in 
the coming years the interests of the Mongol rulers and their officials would 
not clash with the authority of Husam al-Din Choban's. During these years, 
the Chobanid line of succession becomes a blur, perhaps due to the difficulty 
that these Turkmen lords had in establishing their political authority from the 
arrival of the Mongols up to the 1280s. 

It is unclear what happened after the death of Husam al-Din Choban in 
terms of succession. Although Yücel suggest that the authority of the region 
passed directly to Husam al-Din's son Alp Yürek, the events that followed the 
Mongol invasion of Anatolia in Kastamonu cast some doubt on this appar- 
ently smooth transition of power.? This assumption is based on Ibn Bibi’s a 
posteriorisuggestion that first Alp Yürek and later his son Muzaffar al-Din held 
the province of Kastamonu based on a right of inheritance. However, during 
the 1250s and at least up to 1262, the person being recognised as beylerbey of 
Kastamonu was a certain Shams al-Din Yavtash (Tuvtas), who held the pos- 
ition of guardian of the castle of Kastamonu until his death, possibly in late 
1256.99 It has been suggested that by the root of his name ( Yav) it is possible 
to identify Shams al-Din with a Cuman (Qipchaq) origin.” If this is the case, 
it can be used as definitive proof of the suggestion made by Cahen that there 
was no blood connection between Husam al-Din Choban and Shams al-Din 
Yavtash.? In addition, the high position acquired in the region by Cumans 
possibly from Crimea or the Russian steppes points towards a much more fluid 
transit of people across the Black Sea than previously thought.” In fact, the 
emergence of a non-Chobanid leader like Yavtash as beylerbey of Kastamonu 
suggests that by the mid-13th century, Kastamonu and its surrounding terri- 
tories (including Sinop) was not an autonomous region under the descendants 
of Husam al-Din Choban. Rather, it seems to have remained under the 
authority of the Seljuq sultan but more closely connected to the Mongols of 
the Golden Horde. The death of Shams al-Din Yavtash appears to be a turning 
point in the relationship between the Chobanids and the region under their 
military command. It was during this period when an administrative reform 
in the region was carried out by which the title of beylerbey became detached 
from the economic revenues produced in the region. 
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By 1256, it is possible that Husam al-Din Choban’s son, Alp Yürek, might 
have received the title of beylerbey and some revenues associated with it, causing 
the confusion in Ibn Bibi about the Chobanid line of succession. However, 
we also know that after the death of Shams al-Din Yavtash, the economic 
revenues of the region of Kastamonu (igtd‘) were granted not to a member 
of the Chobanid family but to Mongol-appointed vizier known as Shams al- 
Din Baba Tughra’i, who, unfortunately for him, died only a few years later 
without ever visiting the region assigned to him. His death coincided with 
the resolution of a dynastic dispute among the Seljuqs of Rum when Sultan 
Kılıç Arslan IV (d. 1265), thanks to the support of the Mongols, defeated his 
brother ‘Izz al-Din Kayka'us II (d. 1280) in 1260 and forced him into exile 
in Crimea.“ To replace the deceased officer, a new vizier called Taj al-Din 
Mut'azz was appointed by the victorious faction.” He was granted the revenues 
of Kastamonu, confirming the establishment of an administrative separation 
between the person holding the title of beylerbey, with military and political 
attributions, and vizier, who would be the beneficiary of the economic produce 
of the region.“ This division apparently continued into the 14th century since, 
at the death of Taj al-Din Mut‘azz in 1277, his son Amir Shah received the 
iqta“ of Kastamonu as a hereditary right that he would hold until 1309, inci- 
dentally the very same year in which Chobanid rule ended in the region. 

The rights of Baba Tughra 1 first and later his son Taj al-Din Mut azz over 
the region's economic produce did not mean that they had any special political 
influence over these territories. In other words, it appears that political and 
economic influence over the region fell into different hands from this period 
onwards. On one hand, it is possible that after 1256, Alp Yürek might have 
become the beylerbey, perhaps retaining military authority over the Turkmen 
people of the region but having limited political authority over the urban 
settlements and the sedentary population. In this period, the role of the 
Chobanid family appears to have been relegated to lower layers of authority 
created by the new Mongol officials sent from the Mongol Ilkhanate based in 
Iran.“ This overlap can be seen in the fact that, although the nominal sover- 
eignty of the region continued to rest on the Seljuq sultan, during the 1270s, 
the real authority in the region appears to have been the powerful pro-Mongol 
official Mu'in al-Din Sulayman Parvana (d. 1277), who acted as de facto ruler 
of Rum.“ Mu"in al-Din was eventually executed for treason by the Mongols, 
but his son Mu'in al-Din Muhammad Bey replaced his father. He continued to 
be the governor of north-western Anatolia until 1295, but his main residence 
was in Sinop. It appears that his influence also reached the city of Kastamonu 
until as late as 1299, but we only have evidence of him having visited the city 
twice during his entire time in office.“ 

Despite the seizure of political authority and economic benefits from the 
region by the Mongols and their officials, the Turkmen presence in the region 
did not fade away but rather intensified during the period. Alp Yürek seems 
to have lost and gained authority intermittently in the region from the time 
he took control of Kastamonu. Although he is never mentioned by name 
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in the sources, it is unlikely that he did not participate in any of the various 
conflicts that occurred between the Turkmen people settled in the region 
and the different powers — whether Mongol, Byzantine, or Seljuq - that 
competed for this border region. The Chobanids remained militarily active 
in the region. Only a decade after the Mongols invaded Anatolia, a group 
of Turkmen from the region of Kastamonu moved westwards and took the 
city of Tokat in 1250, which they controlled until 1257.97 At that moment, a 
combined military effort between the parvana, the Seljuq sultan Rukn al-Din 
Kılıç Arslan IV and the Mongols managed to expel the Turkmen occupying 
force and established Mu'in al-Din Sulayman Parvana as the ruler of the 
city.“ It is perhaps this event that triggered the above-mentioned division 
of economic and political authority in Kastamonu. The allocation of the 
region's igfâ' to the Mongol vizier Shams al-Din Baba Tughra’i was done 
immediately after these events, suggesting that perhaps the allocation of this 
wealth to a Mongol could have been a punishment for the Turkmen conquest 
of Tokat. Further, even though the name of Alp Yürek is not mentioned as 
participating in the conquest of Tokat at any point in the sources, the impli- 
cation that the Chobanid family was involved in the campaign cannot be 
discarded. 

Their position in a border zone with the Christian Empire of Nicaea, a 
successor kingdom to a Byzantium under Latin control, meant that Turkmen 
groups from Kastamonu also had an active interaction with their western 
neighbours. As we will see, there was constant tension on the frontier between 
the Chobanid and the Greek empires throughout the second half of the 
13th century. In the 1250s, the Turkmen of Kastamonu became involved in 
Anatolia’s internal politics involving the Empire of Nicaea, the Seljuqs of 
Rum and the Mongols. From 1254, and in the name of the exiled emperor 
Theodore II Lascaris (r. 1254—58), a future Byzantine emperor, Michael 
VIII Palaeologus (d. 1282), was the governor of the province of Mesothynia 
and Optimatoi.? These regions shared borders with the western territories 
of the Chobanid area of influence, separated only by the Sakarya River.” 
Around 1256, the relationship between governor and emperor deteriorated, 
and the former was forced to escape and find refuge at the court of the 
Seljuq sultan Kayka'us II (d. 1280), where many of the exiled Palaeologus 
family were living." Despite being robbed by some Turkmen nomads from 
Kastamonu, Michael Palaeologus made it to the Seljuq court in Konya. The 
sultan welcomed him and assigned to the future Byzantine emperor a high 
military rank commanding the Christian troops who served the sultan. While 
Theodore II began to use classical Byzantine diplomacy to obtain a peace 
treaty with the new Mongol lord, confrontation between the Mongols and 
the Seljuqs became unavoidable. Michael Palaeologus commanded part of 
the Seljuq troops at the Battle of Aksaray against the Mongols in 1256.” The 
Mongols defeated the sultan's army, forcing Michael to withdraw to the north- 
western territories of the sultanate. The Byzantine historian Akropolites 
mentions that after the defeat in battle the future Byzantine emperor joined 
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the commander-in-chief (peklarpakis) of the sultan of Rum when he returned 
to his home town of Kastamonu after the defeat.” The title of peklarpakis has 
been established as a Greek translation for beylerbey and the person accom- 
panying Michael Palaeologus as the above-mentioned Shams al-Din Yavtash 
(Tuvtaş).” 

As we have seen, the beylerbey Shams al-Din Yavtash died possibly soon 
after arriving back in Kastamonu, which supports the idea, based on often 
conflicting accounts, of some scholars suggesting that Michael Palaeologus 
became, at least for a short period, governor of the city of Kastamonu and/or 
a beneficiary of the region's igta’.’> The presence of the Byzantine emperor- 
to-be in the region as the representative of the Seljuq sultan might have 
been, as Andrew Peacock has suggested, motivated by the close relationships 
that Michael could have developed with the Turkmen of the region when 
serving as the governor of the other side of the Sakarya River only a few 
years earlier. He did not stay long in the region, as in 1257 the Mongol 
commander Baiju brought his army there, reconquering Tokat from the 
Chobanids, as mentioned above, and arriving at the doors of the castle 
of Kastamonu." According to the chronicle of Akropolites, the Mongol 
advance forced the Palaeologus family to flee from the city. However, the 
simultaneous death of the Nicaean emperor Theodore II in 1258 together 
with the ascension of his underage son John IV Laskaris, catapulted Michael 
Palaeologus to the position of regent of the empire first and emperor later 
when in 1261 the Nicaeans reconquered Constantinople from the Latins.” 
From the Chobanids' point of view, these events show an involvement of the 
Turkmen of Kastamonu in the affairs of Anatolia throughout the 1250s, with 
an apparent opposition to the Mongols that can be observed both during the 
offensive over the city of Tokat and in the presence of the beylerbey at the 
Battle of Aksaray. 

Anatolia's political scenario was transformed in the second half of the 
1250s and early 1260s. The Seljuq defeat at Aksaray against the Mongols, the 
restoration of Byzantium under Michael VIII, the exile of Sultan Kayka’us II 
and the consolidation of Hülegü as Ilkhan of Iran were different factors con- 
tributing to the subjugation of the Seljuqs by the Ilkhanate. In Kastamonu, 
different Turkmen revolts erupted, led on occasion by rebels of Central Asian 
origin who had the now-exiled ‘Izz al-Din Kayka’us II as ‘a symbol of resist- 
ance against the hated Mongols and viewed the sultan's defeat as their own’.” 
Byzantium also played its cards and got involved in the region, first by sending 
military expeditions to counteract the Turkmen military presence in the area 
and simultaneously pursuing diplomatic ties with the Mongols.*° 

The Mongols not only signed a treaty with Byzantium and established 
a convenient sultan on the throne of Konya (forcing Kayka’us II into exile 
a few years earlier), but also placed Mongol officials in different parts of 
the peninsula to exercise closer control over the territory?! Although many 
Turkmen supporters of Kayka’us II were forced to relocate on the European 
side of the Byzantine Empire, the Chobanids appear to have stayed in their 
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territories despite their participation in the revolt against the Mongols.? 
Notwithstanding some sporadic revolts in the region, it appears that the 
parvâna managed to control the region of Kastamonu in the 1260s and 1270s, 
with Turkmen upheavals moving south to the regions of Denizli, Khunas and 
Dakman during this period.? Not even the appointment of Fakhr al-Din 
‘Ali (d. 1288), also known as Sahib ‘Ata, as the new viceroy by the Mongols 
diminished the control that the parvâna had over Kastamonu, which became 
seen as a marche or military buffer zone on the border under the supervision of 
the already mentioned Taj al-Din Mu tazz.** The pro-Seljuq and anti-Mongol 
initiatives of the Chobanids that had characterised the region since the Battle 
of Kóse Dag changed during these years of Mongol officials’ control over the 
region. The execution of the powerful parvâna Mu'in al-Din Sulayman in 1277 
appears to have provided a new opportunity to the Turkmen of Kastamonu to 
adopt a new active role in the peninsula's politics. For starters, the Chobanids 
made a clear statement of their change of alliances when they participated in 
the defence of Sinop in the face of an attack launched by the Greek Empire 
of Trebizond in 1277.5 Although the Turkmen of Kastamonu might have 
assisted the city in defence of their own interests (Sinop had been under the 
authority of Kastamonu on many occasions during the 13th century), the 
battle placed them fighting side-by-side with the soldiers of the parvana, a 
Mongol official. 

Some Turkmen groups revolted against the Mongols and their officials and 
even attacked Konya on a number of occasions in the late 1270s. The invasion 
of the Mamluk sultan Baybars in 1275-77 finally precipitated the decline of 
the rule of the parvâna in the region. The Ilkhan Abaqa (d. 1281) sent his 
brother Kongurtay to suppress the Turkmen and exercise more direct control 
over Anatolia. While Turkmen groups from Tokat, Aksaray and Ermenek 
were defeated by the Mongol army, the Chobanids were spared and seen now 
as convenient allies in the borderlands.** An even closer relationship between 
the Mongols, a pro-Mongol Seljuq line of descent and the Chobanids would 
become more firmly established in the 1280s, as we will see. However, the period 
between 1243 and 1280 remains rather obscure in the history of Kastamonu. 
Even though Alp Yürek, the son of Husam al-Din Choban, was present in 
the region and some sources suggest that he even died as a martyr (shahid) 
(see Figure 2.2) on the battlefield, *? his capacity to exercise actual dominion 
over the region appears to have been limited. Although he may have retained 
some military authority, economic benefits and political autonomy within the 
region of Kastamonu, the fate of the region appears to have rested first in 
the hands of a non-Chobanid beylerbey such as Shams al-Din Yavtash and 
then passed to the influence of the parvana and Mongol officials up to 1277. 
The military help provided by the Chobanids to the parvana in Sinop might 
have served to prepare the ground for a new political scenario. The death of 
Alp Yürek in c. 1280 and the ascension of his son Muzaffar al-Din Choban 
brought Kastamonu, even if temporarily, to a new role in the political arena of 
13th-century Anatolia. 
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Figure 2.2 Majlis 6398, f. 2b. Showing dedication to Muzaffar al-Din Choban by Qutb 
al-Din Shirazi and reference to Alp Arslan as Shahid (line 8). 
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2.3 An alliance with the Mongols: The reign of Muzaffar al-Din Choban, 
r. 1280—91 


If the life of Alp Yürek is difficult to trace and the history of the Chobanids is 
evasive until the end of the 1270s, this perception changes when in about 1280 
Muzaffar al-Din b. Alp Yürek (d. c. 1291) emerged as the head of the Turkmen 
of Kastamonu.? There is little doubt that he was the grandson of Husam al-Din 
Choban, since some early manuscripts dedicated to him and his son make clear 
reference to his line of descent.?! However, if his family ties offer no mysteries, his 
titles and ranks have generated some discord among Turkish scholars. As we have 
seen above, his grandfather (Husam al-Din Choban) was referred to by Ibn Bibi as 
malik al-umarà' and beylerbey by Turkish historiography. His father (Alp Yürek) 
is referred to as a shahid but was never mentioned as having the title amir.” To 
figure out the actual role occupied by Muzaffar al-Din b. Alp Yürek in the struc- 
ture of Seljuq Anatolia from the point of view of his titles and ranks presents 
some challenges with the existing evidence. The historian Ibn Bibi, writing in 
around 1281, not only returns the title of amir to Muzaffar al-Din but adds to 
his titles the Persian rank of sipahdar (military commander) of Kastamonu.” 
The 14th-century historian Karim al-Din Aqsara'i (d. c. 1320) confirms the 
attribution of the second title, but does not mention the title of amir. Instead, 
he refers to him as a farafdar, a term commonly used to refer to a ‘partisan’, but 
in this case might be used to refer to royal status to imply the meaning of ‘king’ 
or ‘prince’.** However, it is interesting that the surviving manuscripts dedicated 
to Muzaffar al-Din or his son do not include any references to either of the two 
titles sipahdar or tarafdar.? This portrays a rather confusing image, with those 
historians writing about the Chobanid ruler from the Seljuq court addressing 
him more often with a title denoting a more military role (sipahdar) while those 
authors that received financial support from Muzaffar al-Din would address him 
as amir. This second term would imply, firstly, recognising that Muzaffar al-Din 
had real political control over the region, and secondly, it would help to legit- 
imise his position as it would imply a clear hereditary dynastic connection with 
his grandfather Husam al-Din Choban.” 

The early 1280s were unstable years in the history of Anatolia. The Mongols 
had to deal with a new Mamluk campaign led by Baybars’ son Qalawun (r. 
1279-90) in 1279-80 that was stopped only after the reinforcement of the 
Ilkhanid troops led by Abaqa’s brother Móngke Temür. Further, the execution 
of the parvana had left a power vacuum in the administration of Anatolia that 
the puppet sultan Kaykhusraw III could not fulfil. Finally, another internal 
dispute among different Seljuq princes emerged when Kayka 'us TI, the already 
mentioned sultan of Rum, who was forced into exile first in Constantinople 
and then in Crimea in the mid-1260s, died in AH 679 (1280-81).9 Two of his 
surviving sons (Mas‘ud b. Kayka'us and his brother Rukn al-Din) hurried to 
claim their rights to the Seljuq throne. This event shifted the role of Kastamonu 
in the region's politics, marking Muzaffar al-Din b. Alp Yürek as an important 
political agent in the historical records. 
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According to Ibn Bibi, after the death of Kayka’us II, it would have 
been Mas‘ud who would have the right to rule because his father allegedly 
nominated him as heir but instead, it was his brother who moved faster and 
travelled across the Black Sea to Anatolia to gain the upper hand over his 
brother.?* The same source mentions that Rukn al-Din arrived in Sinop from 
his exile in Crimea but shortly afterwards was captured by a group of soldiers 
from Kastamonu (nauwâb-i qastamüniyya) near Amasya and delivered to the 
sipahdar of the region, Muzaffar al-Din b. Alp Yiirek, who imprisoned the 
prince in the city castle (qal 'a).? Mas‘ud arrived in Anatolia shortly afterwards 
and the Chobanid ruler went to welcome him in the port of Sinop, where he 
pledged alliance to him and acknowledged Mas'ud as the rightful Seljuq 
sultan.!° Initially, Mas‘ud seems to have intended to execute his brother but 
eventually pardoned him, apparently leaving Rukn al-Din as a prisoner in the 
castle of Kastamonu.'*! Due to the proximity of the borderland, Byzantine 
sources also record these events with special attention, even though the infor- 
mation is at times confusing and not very accurate.? Pachymeres, although 
occasionally mixing up the chronology of the events, offers an interesting com- 
plementary account. For example, he provides some important information 
on the political developments of the region between the Chobanids (possibly 
referred to as amoirus) and the deposed prince Rukn al-Din b. Kayka us at the 
end of Muzaffar al-Din’s time in office.!? 

Muzaffar al-Din's loyal service of Mas‘ud’s cause granted the former a pref- 
erential position as ally of the new aspirant to the Seljuq throne. After securing 
the captivity of the rebel Rukn al-Din, both men went together to Tabriz, the 
capital of the Ilkhanate, to meet the Ilkhan in person and obtain Mongol 
support to crown Mas'ud as sultan of Rum.'^ On arrival at the capital, the 
Ilkhan Abaqa (d. 1282) welcomed the two allies and granted Mas'ud control 
over Diyarbakır, Harput, Malatya and Sivas.! However, while the two men 
were still at the court, Abaqa died and his brother Tegüder Ahmed (r. 1282- 
84) became the new Mongol Ilkhan of Iran. Regarding Anatolia, Tegüder 
decided to continue the policy of divide and rule that characterised Mongol 
dominion in this period.'?$ Overlooking the different Seljuq contenders, he gave 
Kaykhusraw III the sultanate of Rum while granting Mas ud control over the 
Karamanid territories of eastern Anatolia's coastal areas. Aqsara’i mentions 
how Mas‘ud accepted the decision, moved to the assigned region and settled in 
Erzincan to begin his duties in collaboration with old officers of his father.!?? By 
contrast, Ghiyath al-Din Kaykhusraw III was not satisfied with this decision. 
For that reason, when two simultaneous rebellions commanded by relatives of 
Tegüder (one in Khurasan led by his nephew Arghun and another in Anatolia 
by his brother Kongurtay/Qonqortai) erupted only a year after the coron- 
ation of the Ilkhan, Kaykhusraw III decided to join Kongurtay's aspirations 
against Tegtider.'° Having to decide between two open fronts, Tegüder first 
turned his attention to Rum and managed to suppress Kongurtay's revolt, cap- 
turing Kaykhusraw III, who was put on trial and eventually executed in March 
1284.1 
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In view of these events, Tegüder reverted to his former decision and 
appointed Mas'ud as Sultan of Rum. However, the Ilkhan's victory was 
short-lived and the eastern revolt commanded by Arghun managed to gain 
the support of the Mongol noyans (commanders) needed to confront Tegüder, 
who was eventually defeated in 1284."° After the coronation of Arghun in 
1284, he confirmed the appointment of Mas ud II as the Seljug sultan and 
in turn granted Muzaffar al-Din b. Alp Yürek full control over the region of 
Kastamonu.!!! The actual extent of the new Chobanid area of influence is 
unclear. Although sources generally suggest that Arghun gave Muzaffar al-Din 
his home region in north-western Anatolia, Niazi has suggested that Ibn Bibi's 
reference to Arghun giving Mas ud control over Sivas and Malatya should not 
be read literally. Instead, he thinks that actual political control over these cities 
might have been in the hands of Muzaffar al-Din Choban.!? 

It is unclear from the available sources how long Muzaffar al-Din spent 
at the Mongol court in Tabriz. However, since his confirmation as amir of 
Kastamonu did not arrive until Arghun became Ilkhan, it is possible that he 
remained in Tabriz from his arrival in late 1281 until late in 1284.!? The time 
spent in the Ilkhans” cultural capital might have made an impression in the 
mind of a provincial warlord such as Muzaffar al-Din. The interaction with 
the multicultural environment of 13th-century Tabriz and wealthy people at 
the court should be counted as one of the reasons that explains the interest 
and financial investment in literary works that characterised Muzaffar al-Din 
Choban’s rule. It is plausible to suggest that either when he was in Tabriz, or 
if he really had political control over Sivas and Malatya, he might have come 
into contact with the famous scholar Qutb al-Din Shirazi (d. 1311), from 
whom he commissioned the composition of the astronomical work /khtiyarat- 
i Muzaffari.'* The acts of patronage witnessed in the Mongol capital certainly 
inspired Muzaffar al-Din, as we will see in Chapter 3, to continue the financial 
support of other authors not as internationally recognised as Shirazi, but with 
relevance to Kastamonu's political and religious situation, such as the Fustat 
al- 'adala and the insha’ works of Husam al-Din Khu 1. 

Patronage also provided Muzaffar al-Din with a tool to promote an image 
of himself that superseded that of a simple local Turkmen warlord. The finan- 
cial support of these works written in Persian reflects Muzaffar al-Din’s inten- 
tion to be part of similar patronage activities taking place in the important 
urban centres such as Tabriz and Konya.!?^ This peak in literary and archi- 
tectural activity stimulated by the Chobanid court coincided with a period of 
political stability at the Mongol court during the reign of Ilkhan Arghun (r. 
1284—91) and the deployment in Anatolia of the Ilkhan's brother and future 
Ilkhan Geykhatu (r. 1291—95).!5 The appointment of the Ilkhan's brother as 
governor brought not only tightened the Mongols’ military control over the 
peninsula, but also carried with it a number of administrative reforms destined 
to maximise the extraction from Anatolia for the benefit of Mongol officials.!!” 
In this new approach to Anatolian matters taken by the Ilkhans, with Muzaffar 
al-Din as amir the Chobanid dynasty prospered culturally but did not abandon 
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the military component inherent to the responsibilities of Turkmen rulers of 
the frontier. 

In the Qawa 'id al-rasa'il wa fara'id al-faza'il, written by Husam al-Din 
Khu'i in AH 684 (1285), one of the letters identified as Surat-i fatihnama 
(transcript of a letter of conquest) is included in the fourth section (gism- 
i chahàrum).!5 Serving as an example of diplomatic letters, this particular 
missive contains a unique account of the conquest of the two Byzantine 
castles of Gideros (Kidirüs) by Muzaffar al-Din Choban and his Turkmen 
soldiers in Rajab AH 683 (September 1284).!'? As Peacock has highlighted, the 
purpose of the letter was to be 'circulated within the ruler's realm to celebrate 
his conquest, and sometimes to other rulers as well”. Hence, the account 
is not free from exaggerations and sublimations of the pious character and 
military genius of the ruler. However, despite its bias, it is unique evidence 
of the active role played by Muzaffar al-Din Choban in the region after 
returning from his stay in Tabriz. The letter gives details of the development 
of the battle, stating that siege equipment was used by the Chobanid troops to 
throw rocks and naphtha (naffat) over the inner-wall houses. Rocks eventually 
forced the collapse of the protective walls and the ensuing fire caused chaos 
among the people, who tried to escape by sea in boats, risking drowning rather 
than facing the certainty of being burnt to death.?! The castle eventually fell 
into the Chobanids' hands after a week of siege, and the surrounding area, 
including probably the city of Cide, was incorporated into the territories of 
the Kastamonu Turkmen. 

The presence of Geykhatu in Anatolia during these years helped to suppress 
some attempts at rebellion. In one attempt, in Konya in 1290, the Mongol 
prince managed not only to stop a revolt and punish the rebel viziers but also 
made a name for himself — in spite of later developments — as a peacemaker 
by pardoning the city of Konya for revolting.'? In describing these events, 
the Anonymous Historian of Konya refers to a certain Khwaja Nasir al-Din 
b. Yavlak Arslan, one of Muzaffar al-Din’s sons, as being the first appointment 
to office (mansib) made by the Seljuq sultan Mas‘ud II back in AH 682 
(1283).!3 The presence of a son of Muzaffar al-Din in the Seljuq court is a 
testimony of the close relationship between the Chobanids, the Seljuq court 
and the Mongols in this period. Greek sources also mention that Nasir al-Din 
lived in Constantinople for a while before moving back to Anatolia to serve at 
the Seljug court. He achieved the high position of mustawft, being in charge 
of registering property, gardens, water sources and trade initiatives in Konya 
after the revolt, for the financial benefit of the triumphant Mongol prince.?? 
Geykhatu's peaceful handling of the aftermath of the Konya revolt has been 
the subject of some scholarly debate because of the inconsistency with which 
the same Mongol prince dealt with similar uprisings. In explaining the unique 
account of a peaceful settlement of the revolt by Geykhatu, Melville has 
suggested that the reason for this benevolent account might be that Nasir al- 
Din b. Yavlak Arslan could have been a patron of the Anonymous Historian 
of Konya."5 If the assumption is correct, the literary patronage activities 
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performed by Muzaffar al-Din in Kastamonu were being mirrored by one of 
his sons in the Seljuq capital. 

This period of literary patronage, political stability and territorial expan- 
sion lasted until 1291, when the politics of the Mongol court and Anatolia's 
difficult power balance would once again destabilise the Chobanid dynasty and 
its territories. The sudden death of Arghun Ilkhan placed Geykhatu as one of 
the major candidates to replace his brother on the Ilkhanid throne together 
with Baiju (d. 1295) and his nephew Ghazan (d. 1304).?? Geykhatu hurried 
to assemble his Mongol troops stationed in Anatolia and with the support of 
powerful amirs such as Amir Chupan (d. 1323) and Qurumshi (d. 1319?), he 
managed to overcome the other candidates and was crowned in Ahlat (eastern 
Turkey) on 24 Rajab AH 690 (23 July 1291).75 However, the removal of the 
Mongol troops from the peninsula uncovered old resentments across Anatolia 
that had remained submerged by the Mongol military superiority. The support 
of Muzaffar al-Din Choban for the Mongol overlordship of Rum and his close 
ties with the Seljuq sultan Mas'ud II appears to have aroused some antipathy 
towards him, not only in foreign lands but also within the territories he con- 
trolled in north-western Anatolia. 

Until recently, there has been debate about the events connected to the 
‘revolt of Kastamonu” that took place from about 1291 until 1293.?? The 
main problem has been the different and apparently contradictory accounts 
provided by the Islamic and the Greek sources. One problem has been the fact 
that Pachymeres claims that Malik Masour, the main instigator of the revolt, 
found refuge in Byzantium for a short period of time in 1290 at the begin- 
ning of the revolt.'*° The similarity in the phonetics of the words Masour 
and Mas'ud generated some confusion as to whether this name could be 
a reference to Sultan Mas‘ud II.?! To assume this would have discredited 
Pachymeres' account, because Aqsara'1 clearly explains that Mas‘ud was an 
ally of both the Mongols and the rulers of Kastamonu who opposed the 
revolt.'*? Recently though, Korobeinikov has suggested convincingly that 
Malik Masour stands for malik al-mansür (victorious king), a title used on 
several occasions on Seljuq coins, and that in this case it could be referring 
not to Mas‘ud II but to his brother Rukn al-Din b. Kayka'us II,! who 
was imprisoned by Muzaffar al-Din Choban a decade before the revolt. 
Similarly, after some scholarly debate, some other terms that appeared in con- 
flict between the sources have been settled and today there is little doubt that 
Pachymeres’ Amouroi and his son Nastratios refer respectively to Muzaffar 
al-Din Choban and his son Nasir al-Din mentioned above. Consequently, 
both Greek and Islamic accounts echo the events of the revolt, providing a 
different description of the events but apparently agreeing on the personal- 
ities involved in the conflict. 

Greek sources provide some further information on the political 
developments leading to the revolt, and they coincide with Islamic sources in 
the early stages of the uprising.!*° Both Pachymeres and Gregoras are vague 
on the chronology of the events but recount the return of Malik Rukn al-Din 
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(Malik Masour) to Anatolia after the death of his father in 1280, in agreement 
with the account provided in the Islamic sources mentioned above.!?? However, 
instead of mentioning that Muzaffar al-Din captured him and supported 
Mas ud II, the Byzantine sources claim that Arghun gave Kastamonu to Rukn 
al-Din. Following Byzantine sources, the Ilkhan's decision was opposed by the 
Chobanid amir (Amouroi), who fought Rukn al-Din and forced him to seek 
refuge and support in Constantinople. 8 Allegedly, the emperor refused to help 
and Rukn al-Din returned to Kastamonu just at a time when the situation had 
changed in the region, allowing him to kill Muzaffar al-Din Choban and all his 
sons except a certain 'Ali.? The latter would oppose Rukn al-Din by fighting a 
guerrilla war against him until eventually the Chobanid leader managed to kill 
Rukn al-Din in battle. “0 From here onward, the account is more centred on the 
story of ‘Ali’s warfare against Byzantium and does not provide any details on 
the Mongol or Seljuq reaction to the uprising. 

Islamic sources offer a different succession of events but also centre the 
origin of the uprising in a group of Turkmen in the region of Kastamonu 
and Zalifre/Safranbolu who decided to back a revolt led by Malik Rukn al- 
Din b. Kayka'us II against his brother Mas'ud II.'*! The rebel faction had 
the initial upper hand when they met in battle the loyal army of Muzaffar 
al-Din Choban, who according to Aqsara’i, died (fana shud) during the con- 
frontation.!? In the face of the danger posed by the uprising, Mongol and 
Seljuq leaders mobilised to suppress the revolt. Mas'ud II was ordered by 
Geykhatu to lead the Seljuq army, which was reinforced by non-turkic Seljuq 
infantry troops (tajik) and 3,000 Mongol horsemen sent by the Mongol prince 
to support the expedition. When the army was approaching the Chobanid ter- 
ritories, it was surprised in an ambush in the hilly terrain near Kastamonu. 
The rearguard, with the sultan and his soldiers, was defeated, and Mas' ud was 
taken to confinement in Kastamonu, in what might have seemed like sweet 
revenge in the eyes of Rukn al-Din (imprisoned by command of Mas'ud's 
brother in the same place only a decade before). In the face of this, the Mongol 
officials sent by Geykhatu had different strategies. On one hand, the vanguard 
in command of the Mongol general Kuktay decided to abandon the cam- 
paign, but on the other hand Karay, another Mongol commander, organised 
the remaining troops, assaulted the Turkmen and freed the sultan from the 
rebels before returning to their base camp in the region of Osmancik.!? The 
Anonymous Historian of Konya's account is much less detailed than that of 
Aqsara”1, but he includes Nasir al-Din, the son of Muzaffar al-Din, among the 
officials that accompanied the Seljuq-Mongol army to Kastamonu. Similarly, 
as in his description of Geykhatu's benevolent treatment of Konya, this source 
places Nasir al-Din b. Muzaffar al-Din b. Alp Yürek as fundamental in the 
successful outcome of the mission. According to this source, it was Nasir al- 
Din alone who first managed to end the revolt in the city of Safranbolu by 
bribing the Turkmen in the region and then persuading the rebels to surrender 
Malik Rukn al-Din to him to be executed.'“ Although the participation of 
Nasir al-Din in the campaign is plausible, the prominent role that he occupies 
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in the narrative of the Anonymous Chronicle might be yet another case of sub- 
limation of his role done to please the patron of the work. 

Despite the attention that the revolt attracted in different contemporary 
sources, it is difficult to discern a clear picture of the events. Yet, all accounts 
highlight the fact that the bulk of the rebels were Turkmen people of the region, 
who saw in the figure of Rukn al-Din the possibility of opposing Chobanid 
leadership. The reasons for this discontent are unclear, but perhaps the close 
ties that Muzaffar al-Din had developed with the Mongols since his confirm- 
ation by Arghun Ilkhan as ruler of the region gained him enemies among 
different Turkmen groups on the frontier. Further, there is a clear involve- 
ment, even if subtle, of Byzantine diplomacy in the entire uprising. Despite 
the entente between the Mongols of Iran and Byzantium since the time of 
Abaqa Ilkhan, the Chobanids continued to attack Byzantine targets — such 
as the castles of Gideros — despite their good relationships with the Mongols. 
Therefore, some degree of support by Constantinople to the Turkmen rebels 
of Safranbolu (on the border with Byzantium) and to Rukn al-Din cannot be 
ruled out, as a way for the Byzantines to destabilise the uncomfortable neigh- 
bour that Muzaffar al-Din Choban of Kastamonu had proved to be over the 
years." Finally, the revolt also shows the dependence that the Chobanids had 
on Mongol support to maintain their supremacy over other Turkmen groups 
in the area. As soon as Geykhatu and his army left Anatolia in 1291 to claim 
the throne of the Ilkhanate, the opposing forces managed to kill Muzaffar al- 
Din and set in motion the decline of Chobanid rule in Kastamonu. 


2.4 Mahmud Bey and the end of Chobanid rule in Kastamonu 


Although sources do not agree on the date for the death of Muzaffar al-Din 
b. Alp Yiirek, it is possible that he died in battle during the initial clashes of 
the revolt of Kastamonu in about 1291. According to Aqsara'1 the succession 
was straightforward and after his death, his son replaced him as amir of 
Kastamonu.“€ However, either because he did not know the name of the heir 
or because it was obvious to his readers, Aqsara’i does not provide a name 
for the successor to the amirate of Kastamonu. As we have seen, one of the 
candidates to succeed Muzaffar al-Din b. Alp Yürek could have been Nasir al- 
Din, who was a mustawfi at the court of the Seljuqs in Konya and according to 
the Anonymous Historian came with Mas 'ud's army to Kastamonu during the 
revolt. Another candidate comes from a dedication of the Qawa ‘id al-rasa il 
wa fara 'id al-faza'il of Husam al-Din Khu'i to a certain Amir Mahmud, son 
of Muzaffar al-Din Alp “Yuliq Arslan’ (Figure 2.3).!? Finally, while Byzantine 
sources confirm the existence of a son called Nasir al-Din, they also bring a 
third candidate to the debate. Pachymeres claims that all but one of Muzaffar 
al-Din's sons were killed during the rebellion (including Nasir al-Din) — only 
‘Ali survived.! The interest of Greek sources in this character is connected 
to the sustained warfare he carried out against Byzantium in the years after 
the revolt, but they also imply that “Ali changed the policies of his father by 
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abandoning the loyal attitude to the Mongols and Seljugs, which regained the 
support of the Turkmen of Kastamonu.!^ 

Hence, the succession of Muzaffar al-Din is rather confusing because the 
different sources do not agree on the fate of his sons. The most likely scenario 
is that when Muzaffar al-Din was killed, there were three of his sons who 
actively participated in post-revolt Kastamonu. We lose track of the first of his 
possible heirs, Nasir al-Din, after these events. Neither his death at the hands 
of Malik Rukn al-Din, as suggested by Pachymeres, or the opposite view given 
by the Anonymous Historian, in which Nasir al-Din bribed the Turkmen of 
Safranbolu and then executed Rukn al-Din, can be confirmed. There is a pos- 
sibility that Amir Mahmud could be a title rather than a name and, as suggested 
by Yücel, Nasir al-Din became the amir mahmüd of Kastamonu.'? In this 
view, then there would be only two sons of Muzaffar al-Din. However, this is 
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Figure 2.3 Malek National Library 1196, ff. 106b-107a. Showing dedication to Amir 
Mahmud (f. 107a, line 13). 
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unlikely since Ottoman sources actually mention Mahmud Bey as the ruler of 
Kastamonu in the first decade of the 14th century.'*! Furthermore, the already 
mentioned reference to Amir Mahmud in the introduction of the Qawa id al- 
rasa 'il composed in Rajab of AH 684 (1285) suggests that there was a son called 
Mahmud before the revolt began in 1291 (see Figure 2.3). Consequently, it 
appears that three sons of Muzaffar al-Din were alive when their father died. 
The successor as the political head of the Chobanids appears to have been 
Amir Mahmud, but it was his brother ‘Ali who became an active military com- 
mander in the region. 

The available information on the political and military history of the 
region of Kastamonu during the 1290s and 1300s is rather limited. Further, 
the borders of political influence between Mongol officials, local rulers and 
Turkmen groups are also blurred. For example, Mu'in al-Din Muhammad 
(d. 1297), the son of the parvâna Mu‘in al-Din (d. 1277), received financial 
rights over Kastamonu from the Mongols in 1296, casting some doubt on 
where the influence of one ruler ended and the other began.'? However, it 
appears that even 1f parts of the economic revenues were shared with Mu'in 
al-Din Muhammad, political control over the region was in the hands of the 
Chobanids, who, under the command of 'Ali b. Muzaffar al-Din, attacked the 
Byzantine territories on the Sakarya River’s western shores, especially from 
1299 onwards. After a few years of confrontation, a peace proposal between 
the Chobanids and Byzantium was drafted in 1302.? However, the treaty 
was rejected by the different Turkmen factions that made up the Chobanid 
army, explaining the participation of 'Ali Chobanid siding with Osman Gazi 
(d. 1323-24), when the founder of the Ottoman dynasty faced the Byzantine 
army at the Battle of Bapheus (1302).^* Finally, when the Mongols and the 
Byzantines signed a peace treaty, also in 1302, the potential strategic danger 
of being trapped in between the two new allies (Byzantium and the Mongols) 
forced “Ali to make peace with Constantinople in 1304.5 The relationship 
between the Chobanids and Byzantium appears to have calmed down by the 
beginning of the 14th century and, due to the silence of the Greek sources 
about the fate of 'Ali Chobanid after the signing of the peace treaty, we known 
nothing further about his life. 

The final years of the Chobanid dynasty are included in some early 
Ottoman sources such as the Selçukname of Yazıcızade ‘Ali (fl. 15th c.), 
which, despite not being totally trustworthy in terms of historical accuracy, at 
least offers a reference to Mahmud b. Muzaffar al-Din ruling in Kastamonu 
during the first decade of the 14th century.” By this time, the Chobanids 
had accumulated a century of experience in manoeuvring in the unstable 
political arena of Anatolian politics between larger political entities such as 
the Seljuqs of Rum, the Byzantines and the Mongols. However, the coup de 
grace to the dynasty came from neither of these regional powers. Instead, 
it was an inner Turkmen revolt that originated within the Chobanid terri- 
tories. In 1309, Sulayman Pasha Jandar (d. c. 1339-40), the son of Shams 
al-Din Yaman Jandar (fl. 1291), one of the local Turkmen chiefs subject to 
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the Chobanids during the time of Muzaffar al-Din b. Alp Yiirek, rebelled in 
the small town of Eflani against Chobanid overlordship.!57 From this small 
town located between Safranbolu and Kastamonu, Sulayman rapidly gained 
momentum and directed his troops towards the Chobanid capital. The new 
Jandarid (also called Isfandiarid) leader raided the city and besieged Mahmud 
inside the castle of Kastamonu until he was forced to capitulate.^* Mahmud 
Bey, the last Chobanid ruler, was captured and eventually executed some time 
before 1314, by which point, according to Aqsara’i, Sulayman Pasha was 
already fully established as ruler of Kastamonu.? The new Turkmen ruler 
quickly expanded his domains and incorporated Sinop and Safranbolu into 
his territories, appointing his sons as governors in these towns.!? Like the 
Chobanid rulers before him, Sulayman Pasha recognised Mongol overlord- 
ship and declared himself a subject of the Ilkhan Abu Sa'id (r. 1317-35) to 
secure his rule over the region.!?' The end of Chobanid rule in north-western 
Anatolia did not mean a decline in Turkmen control over the region. On the 
contrary, the Jandarid dynasty would dominate the region until the Ottomans 
managed to incorporate these territories into their domains in the second half 
of the 15th century. 
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3 Literary and architectural patronage 
under the Chobanids 


In the medieval Islamic world, patronage of the arts, literature and architec- 
ture was common practice. Rulers, queens and high officers in courts across 
the Middle East and Central Asia dedicated substantial amounts of money 
and resources to support the production of specific literary works and the 
construction of buildings in the cities under their command. The motivation 
of these elites in promoting art and architecture varied in individual cases. 
Although patronage activities served to fulfil a sense of transcendence of the 
patron and to satisfy their personal commitment to a particular institution or 
praise of a literary work, patronage also played a fundamental role in securing 
thepatron's political position and projecting the image of a learned ruler in the 
eye of allies and enemies alike.! After the establishment of the Great Seljuq 
dynasty in the 11th century, the successive Turco-Mongol dynasties that ruled 
the Middle East and Central Asia up to the 15th century made special use of 
patronage. Some major dynasties ruling the Middle East from the 12th to the 
15th century (Seljuqs of Rum, Ilkhans and Timurids) invested large sums in 
literary and architectural patronage once they conquered and settled in the 
region. Although it was often the grand imperial courts that led this patronage, 
local dynasties that were subject to these powers mimicked their practices and 
invested locally in securing their presence in the cultural milieu of the terri- 
tories under their control. 

In the course of the Chobanid dynasty's conflictive political history, its 
rulers managed not only to navigate political alliances in the ever-changing 
power balance of 13th-century Anatolia, but simultaneously left a rich cultural 
legacy that has survived to our day. This legacy comprises both a literary and 
an architectural heritage that was financially supported by different Chobanid 
rulers, especially during the second part of the 13th century. The commitment 
of this Turkmen dynasty to the support of cultural expression is not unique 
in the sense that other dynasties of Turkic origin patronised literature, art and 
architecture both before and after the Chobanids. However, the phenomenon 
continues to be, in my opinion, of remarkable historical relevance, as it is a 
clear manifestation of a process of acculturation and social approximation 
between rulers and subjects of different cultural backgrounds. This chapter is 
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dedicated to surveying the cultural legacy left by the Chobanids during their 
decades as rulers in the region of Kastamonu. The first part offers an account 
of some of the main literary works dedicated to Chobanid rulers, looking at 
their contents and aspects of literary production contained in the surviving 
manuscripts. The second part looks at some of the main buildings patronised 
by the Chobanids and that are still standing in the urban landscape of the city 
of Kastamonu and its surroundings. 


3.1 The literary legacy of Chobanid Kastamonu 


All the surviving literary works by different authors dedicated to Chobanid 
rulers were composed in a period of 30 years from the beginning of the 1280s 
to the first decade of the 14th century. This is by no means a coincidence, 
since, as we saw in the previous chapter, these three decades correspond to 
a period of military expansion, political security and economic growth in 
the Chobanid territories. The literature patronised by the Chobanid dynasty 
Is diverse from the point of view of the subjects covered, but there are also 
certain shared characteristics that give these texts a thematic coherence to 
the point of conforming to a small literary corpus for the period. The texts 
discussed below cover aspects of astronomy, religious sciences, hagiographic 
accounts, epistolary manuals (insha’), mirrors for princes, dictionaries and 
examples of letter-writing. Of them, five works produced in this period can be 
clearly identified as dedicated to a ruler of Kastamonu and they include three 
different authors of Iranian origin. However, the number of texts produced in 
the region rises to ten if we include those that were not specifically dedicated to 
a ruler but were produced under Chobanid rule. 

The main shared characteristic of this corpus is that all the works produced 
for the Chobanids are written in Persian. This prevalence of the Persian lan- 
guage is a distinct feature of this 13th-century dynasty, compared with the local 
dynasties that would occupy Anatolia from the early 14th century onwards? 
The reason for this preference for the Persian language over Turkish seems to 
be connected to the cosmopolitan and vernacular characteristics of the former, 
which culturally connected the Islamic world from Anatolia to India and 
Central Asia through Iran.^ Further, the absence of any patronage of Turkish 
literature by the Chobanids is consistent with the paucity of Turkish literature 
produced in 13th-century Anatolia.” In this context, the rulers of Kastamonu 
in the 13th century would use Persian as the language of cultural patronage 
and only during the 14th century would other local dynasties of Anatolia 
begin to include Turkish as a literary language.” In addition, the Iranian or 
Khurasanian origin of many of the men of letters that lived and worked in 
13th-century Anatolia might also have contributed to make Persian the main 
written language of the Chobanids (see Chapter 1). Nonetheless, a personal 
inclination by the rulers of Kastamonu to patronise literature in Persian 
languages cannot be ruled out, since, although some of the authors patronised 
were able to write in Arabic, Chobanid patronage followed what seems to have 
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been the common trend in 13th-century Anatolia of using Arabic for technical 
works while using Persian as the main vehicle for literary writing.’ This might 
allow us to speculate that at least the later Chobanid rulers and members of 
the royal family were proficient enough in Persian and had an actual interest 
in reading (or rather listening to someone reading) the texts they patronised. 

Whether this was actually the case or not, these texts certainly served a more 
prosaic purpose. On the one hand, they could be presented as tangible proof 
of the ruler’s wealth and helped to portray an image of a lord who, although 
retaining the military capabilities associated with his Turkmen origins, was 
also deeply interested in science and religion. On the other hand, some of these 
works have a clear didactic purpose — if not for the rulers themselves, at least for 
the incipient court that the Chobanids were trying to establish in north-western 
Anatolia from the late 1270s onwards. This is especially evident in the different 
manuals of diplomacy and dictionaries produced under the Chobanids that 
are discussed below.? Finally, these texts’ religious component and references 
to Islamic values, law and orthodoxy were also useful to reflect an image of 
a court deeply committed to Islam in an area that bordered the territories of 
Byzantium, over a region recently Islamised and by rulers of nomadic origin 
whose Islamic beliefs were often questioned by urban elites. 


3.1.1 The Fustat al-'adala fi qawa id al-sultana 


Judging by the number of manuscripts that have survived of this work, the 
Fustat al-‘adala was not the most popular text produced for the Chobanid 
rulers. However, it is perhaps the one containing the richest information 
from the point of view of the period's political, religious and social history. 
Nowadays, the only copy of the work is in a manuscript at the Bibliothéque 
Nationale in Paris.? Perhaps due to a misleading cataloguing decision to place 
the codex under ‘Turkish manuscripts’ instead of Persian, the text received 
little scholarly attention, with only a handful of scholars showing interest in 
it. Among them, the famous Turkish scholar Osman Turan partially reviewed 
the text, adding a transcription of a section of the work to his article published 
in 1953.? Most recently, Muhammad ‘Ali Yusufi wrote a short overview of 
the text based on a microfilm version of the Paris manuscript that is held in 
the library of the University of Tehran (microfilm number 6541).'! My recent 
analysis of the manuscript is yet another contribution to the study of this little- 
known text.” In addition, Ahmet Karamustafa and Yaşar Ocak have made use 
of the text in their research on the antinomian Sufis in medieval Anatolia, but 
neither of them seems to have gone beyond the specific information on these 
dervishes contained in the text.? 

The work includes a section on the practices and beliefs of the anti- 
nomian Sufis that is of paramount historical importance, as we will see in 
Chapter 5. However, the manuscript containing the Fustat al- 'adala presents 
a number of particularities regarding the authorship, the date of composition 
and the patronage of the work that are worth mentioning here. One of this 
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manuscript’s complexities is that at some point it was bound back to front, 
with the last sections of the work appearing at the beginning of the manuscript 
and the earlier parts in the last folios of the codex.'^ This misplacing of the text 
might be behind the confusion existing in the catalogue of the Bibliothéque 
Nationale de France, which considers these two parts of the texts as different 
works.!5 However, this mistake has already been pointed out by Turan, who — 
on the basis of linguistic similarities and cross-references in both texts — has 
suggested that both parts belonged to the same work.!6 The confusion comes 
also from the fact that the contents of the two parts are different from one 
another. While the first part of the manuscript (second part of the original 
work) is a description of heresies in Islam and their historical development, 
the second part (first part in the original work) is mostly a transcription of 
the Siyar al-muluk (Siyasatnama), the famous mirror for princes by the Seljuq 
vizier Nizam al-Mulk (d. 1092).'7 

A more detailed analysis of the information contained in these two sections is 
provided in other chapters of this book. But in addition to the reversed binding 
of the work, the only extant manuscript of the Fustat al- ‘adala lacks the begin- 
ning of the original work and the section connecting the two parts of the manu- 
script. Consequently, the authorship of the work is not attributed anywhere in 
the text, suggesting that it might have been recorded in the original preface, 
now lost. Fortunately, there is an indirect way by which the name of the work's 
possible author can be suggested. A reference in the Kashf al-zunun, the biblio- 
graphical work written by Katip Celebi (d. 1657) in the 17th century mentions 
the existence of a work very similar to the Fustat al- ‘adala in content, where 
the name of the author is given as Muhammad b. Muhammad b. Mahmud 
al-Khatib.'? This reference allowed some Turkish historians such as Turan and 
Köprülü to identify this person as the author.” However, beyond this passing 
reference, the name of the author is, as far as I am aware, not mentioned in any 
other source of the period, leaving the manuscript Supplement Turc 1120 as 
the only available source to uncover aspects of the author's life and personality. 
Although the text offers no specific biographical information about the author, 
his writings suggest a good knowledge of Quranic verses and a familiarity with 
various hadiths. There is also a particular section where he shows a deep know- 
ledge of both Hanafi and Shafi'i legal traditions.” Further, he makes extensive 
use of some classical Persian literature, such as the already mentioned Siyar al- 
muluk and quotations from Firdawsi’s Shahnama.*' This evidence suggests that 
Muhammad al-Khatib (if that was the name of the author) might have been 
on the one hand an 'alim — or at least had received some religious instruction — 
and, due to his knowledge of Persian classics and use of the Persian language, 
was possibly of Eastern Anatolian or Iranian origin.? 

If the identity of the author of the Fustat al- 'adala is elusive, the date of 
copying of the manuscript is clearly stated in f. 69a as the year AH 990 (1582) 
(see Figure 3.1).? Despite this clear reference to the date of copying, Blochet 
suggests in his catalogue entry that this date should be taken as the date of 
composition and should be read as AH 690 (1291), and he suggests that the 
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date in the manuscript is a mistake made by the copyist. However, this argu- 
ment does not stand up in light of the clear early Ottoman ta ig script in 
which the manuscript is written, therefore Blochet’s suggestion was categor- 
ically rejected by Osman Turan over half a century ago.” Blochet’s confusion 
might come from trying to reconcile the date he saw in the manuscript colo- 
phon with the historical reference to Mas ud Shah b. Kayka'us (f. 68a), who 
was also known as Sultan Ghiyath al-Din Mas ud II r. 1284-97 and 1303-08), 
last Seljuq sultan of Rum and ally of Muzaffar al-Din Choban.? In relation to 
Sultan Mas‘ud, the author hopes (umid mi daram) that with the sultan's rise to 
power, the heretics that had been mushrooming in Islamic lands since the time 
of the Great Seljuqs would be annihilated (mahw gardünad) (see Figure 3.2).76 
It is this reference that might have tempted Blochet, when he catalogued the 
work, to try to accommodate the date of the copy of the manuscript (AH 
990) to AH 690 within the first reign of Mas ud II. 

The Fustat al- 'adala is dedicated to Muzaffar al-Din Choban, whose name 
the author inserted in between some verses of a long and incomplete qasida 
originally included at the end of the work.” In the text, the name appears as 
“Mir Jahan Muzaffar al-Din ibn A.L.P.R.K’, leaving little doubt about the 
connection with the Chobanid ruler. The qasida is not the original work 
of the author of the Fustat al- 'adala but rather a well-known poem that was 
used as a poetic closure in Nizam al-Mulk's famous Siyar al-muluk. In fact, 
as pointed out by Alexey Khismatulin, this copy of the Fustat al- 'adala is 
further evidence that the qasida was already considered part of the general 
work of Nizam al-Mulk by the end of the 13th century and that it might 
have accompanied the first redaction of the Siyar al-muluk.? With the aim of 
presenting sections of the Siyar al-muluk as his own compositions, the author 
of the Fustat al- ‘adala made some changes in the original poem to suit the 
work's new patron. He inserted the name of the dedicatee (Muzaffar al-Din) 
in the poem in the exact place where the original qasida had the name of the 
sultan of the Great Seljuqs, Malik Shah (r. 1072-92), who was allegedly the 
dedicatee of the original Siyar al-muluk, and removed Nizam al-Mulk's name 
from the gasida.” 

Similar to other vvorks dedicated to Muzaffar al-Din, such as that by Qutb 
al-Din Shirazi mentioned below, the author might not have lived in the region 
of Kastamonu and may instead have resided in another part of the Anatolian 
Peninsula.*! The description of the work in the Kashf al-zunun points to the 
possibility that it was composed in Aksaray, and therefore closer to the Seljuq 
centre of power in Konya. The Chobanids' capacity to patronise scholars and 
their works outside of their own area of influence in north-western Anatolia 
is an interesting aspect both of the expanding political, military and economic 
situation of the dynasty and the diversification of patronage in 13th-century 
Anatolia. In addition, the contents of the Fustat al-‘adala make this source 
arguably the most relevant in the history of the Chobanids. Its original first 
part, paraphrasing and commenting on the Siyar al-muluk, and the second 
part offering a unique description of Qalandars in 13th-century Anatolia, 
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Figure 3.2 Bibliotheque Nationale de France, MS. Supplément Turc 1120, f. 68b. 


highlight interesting aspects of the peninsula’s political and religious life. The 
religious factionalism, introduction to Hanafi and Shafi'i schools of law and 
the intention to legitimise Seljuq rule over Mongol-dominated Anatolia are 
all present in the text. Despite its thematic uniqueness, this work cannot be 
understood in isolation but rather as part of a broader patronal policy of the 
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Chobanids, possibly in search of knowledge but certainly looking for legit- 
imacy in the fragmented political scenario of late Mongol Anatolia. 


3.1.2 The works of Husam al-Din Khu' i 


While we know little about the origin and whereabouts of the author of the 
Fustat al-‘adala, there is evidence that the most prolific author connected to 
Chobanid patronage actually lived in Kastamonu in the later 13th and early 
14th centuries.? His full name is Hasan b. 'Abd al-Mu'min Husam al-Din 
Khu'i (d. c. 1308), and his nisba points towards the city of Khoy in the prov- 
ince of Western Azerbaijan in modern Iran as his birthplace. It is unclear when 
he found his way to Anatolia but some scholars have suggested that he might 
have been the son of the famous painter and illustrator “Abd al-Mu'min Khu'i 
(fl. 13th century).* If so, his father's paintings can still be seen today in an 
illustrated manuscript copy of the Varqah va Gulshah, a mathnavi poem written 
by the Ghaznavi poet Ayyuqi and held at the Topkapı Sarayı in Istanbul. 
The images in this manuscript have been dated to the 13th century, and the 
fact that the text is in a Seljuq naskh style confirms this dating. Further, the 
name of the illustrator also appears, possibly together with that of his brother 
(‘Abd Allah), as a witness in a wagfnâma document for the construction of 
a madrasa in Konya dated AH 649 (1251).°° It has been noticed that ‘Abd al- 
Mu min not only appears at the highest position in the signing ranking of the 
vvaqf, but his title of a/-naggâsh that appears in the signature of the illustration 
in the Topkapı Sarayı manuscripts was replaced by the title a/-shaykh in the 
wagfnâma. These two elements might be an indication of ‘Abd al-Mu'min's 
advanced age at the time of the signing of the wagf. If so, then the arrival of 
the Khu'i family into Anatolia may have been during the first half of the 13th 
century and Konya may have been their initial place of residence.’ 

Husam al-Din Khu'i was a scribe, poet and lexicographer, but we do not 
know where or how he received his training in these arts. He became a munshi 
for Muzaffar al-Din Choban and the most prolific writer in the Kastamonu 
court, leaving up to seven works written mostly in Persian.** The oldest manu- 
script copy containing works of Husam al-Din Khu” that has survived to 
the present is Ms. Fatih 5406, held at the Süleymaniye Library in Istanbul, 
including three works by the author and copied in AH 709 (1309), only a year 
after the author's death.” It is uncertain when Husam al-Din Khu'i moved to 
Kastamonu but it must have been at some point before the 1280s due to the 
dedication of the Nuzhat al-kuttab to his patron Muzaffar al-Din b. Yavlaq 
Arslan (Alp Yürek) (d. 1291). The colophon of the version copied in Ms. 
Fatih 5406 states that the work was composed entirely during the month of 
Muharram AH 684 (March 1285).*! This date confirms the impetus given to 
patronage by Muzaffar al-Din when he was confirmed by the Ilkhan Arghun 
as the new sipahsalar of Kastamonu after his visit to the Mongol court in 
Tabriz.? Husam al-Din Khu'i states that he dedicates this work to the ruler 
with the hope that, when his majesty reads this work and reflects on it, he will 
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remember his age-old servitor (the author), and he’ll grant him (Husam al-Din 
Khu'1) a great honour or favour.” 

The Nuzhat al-kuttab is a work that, despite containing limited factual infor- 
mation, can be seen as an interesting testimony of the process of Islamisation 
taking place in the area. The work aims at explaining four different types of 
citations that can be used in the writing of letters. It is divided into four parts, 
each including 100 sample citations from different sources that can be used 
by scribes to enhance the cultural level of the letter when addressing rulers 
or important personalities.“ The first part includes 100 verses of the Holy 
Quran, and the second includes the same number of quotations from hadiths 
on different issues. Similarly, the third part contains 100 pieces of advice from 
caliphs and the fourth the same number of samples of Arabic poems with their 
Persian translations.? The work is written in a somewhat artificial style with 
a clear pedagogical purpose: to bring classical Islamic text and poetry closer 
to the reader.“ In the same way that the above-mentioned Fustat al- 'adala 
introduces Persian classics in its narrative to embellish the text and highlight 
the knowledge of the author, the Nuzhat al-kuttab features quotations from 
holy texts with the dual aim of providing the court with material to be used in 
letter-writing while also reflecting the author's proficiency in the management 
of sacred texts. These quotations could embellish royal correspondence but 
also might be signalling an inner attempt to bring closer to the Chobanid court 
and its subjects sacred texts from the Islamic tradition that might not have 
been popularly known among the recently Islamised Turkmen rulers or their 
subjects living on the border with Christian Byzantium.“ 

The other work by Husam al-Din Khu'i containing a dedication to a ruler 
of Kastamonu is the Qara id al-rasa 'il wa fara 'id al-faza il. According to the 
author himself, the work was composed after he finished the Nuzhat al-kuttab 
with the aim of providing a set of rules for use in writing letters. It was written 
at the request of some of the author's friends (distan).** He dedicated the work 
to the last Chobanid ruler Amir Mahmud, who assumed control of the region 
of Kastamonu after his father's death in battle in 1291.? However, it appears 
the work was composed before Amir Mahmud's ascension to the throne, pos- 
sibly in the month of Rajab AH 684 (1285).? Only two copies of this work 
remain available in manuscript form, one being the already mentioned Ms. 
Fatih 5406 and the other held also in the Süleymaniye Library in Istanbul 
in the Esad Efendi collection, number 3369.5! The work is a good example 
of inshâ' literature, with a detailed list of advice on how to write to rulers 
depending on their rank and the purpose of the letter, but it is also a guide for 
communicating eloquently outside the court. 

The work is also divided into four sections (qism) dedicated to explaining 
different aspects in the production of letters. The first section entitled *On the 
art of letters and the arrangement of correspondence’ (Fann al-rasâ'il wa tartib 
mukhâtabât) includes samples on how to arrange epithets for prayers (du 4), 
services (khidmât) and salutations (tahaya), descriptions of passion (sharh 
ishtiyâg) and requests for meetings (tamanna-yi mulaqat). Further, the section 
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has subdivisions, explaining the appropriate way to address members of the 
court depending on their rank. The first of two different categories (sanf) of 
addressee (mukhâtabât) includes the higher ranks such as the sultan, wife of the 
sultan and women in the harem, senior dignitaries and military commanders, 
and lower ranks in the court administration such as the deputy governor, gov- 
ernor of the city, supervisor, and muhtasib (supervisor of bazaars and trade). 
The second category (sanf) is divided into two further categories, with the 
higher reserved for judges, teachers, great scholars, sadat (sayyids, descendants 
of the Prophet Muhammad), preachers, ascetics, deputies of the judges, 
magistrates and protectors; the lower category is for commanders, physicians, 
astronomers, writers, secretaries and relatives (cousin, mother, sister, daughter 
and servants).? The second section of the work deals with more structural 
aspects of the letter. For example, it suggests where the names of the sender 
and addressee of the letter should be placed, then provides a full explanation 
on the need for dating letters correctly, and on how to understand the dating of 
religious letters arriving from afar. Different examples of letters are provided 
using an ornate style, word play, inverted forms of speech, the rhythm of letters, 
and metaphors, and there are also examples of letters asking for favours.? In 
the third section, the subjects of the letters are more mundane and restricted 
to a more domestic sphere. The examples provided deal with conversations 
between friends, including topics such as congratulation, inauguration, passion, 
intercession, condemnation, favour, gratitude and appreciation, complaint, visit 
and condolence. Finally, the fourth section deals with tagrirat (expression) and 
khatabat (speech) and the important role the good implementation of these 
concepts has in clarifying the duties of government officials. 

These two works of Husam al-Din Khu'i dedicated to rulers of the 
Chobanid dynasty share a common goal in providing the court with a more 
elaborate set of diplomatic tools in a decade when the rulers of Kastamonu 
were expanding their territories and consolidating their political position in 
the region. Especially in the case of the Nuzhat al-kuttab, the emphasis on 
religious quotation also appears to be a reflection of the need to transmit the 
idea of a fully Islamised dynasty in case there were any doubts among poten- 
tial allies and enemies. The literary production of Husam al-Din Khu'i did 
not stop there — he wrote two further works on related topics of administra- 
tion which he did not dedicate to members of the royal dynasty. The first was 
the Rusum al-rasa 'il wa nujum al-faza il, a work composed in AH 690 (1291) 
dealing again with rules for writing letters, but also including titles and ranks 
of imperial officials that needed to be used in the court according mostly to 
Ilth-century Seljuq practices. The text includes brief explanations on the 
responsibilities and salaries of these officials and also some firmans (imperial 
decrees) to be used as examples for court dignitaries.”” The only surviving copy 
of this work is in the Nurbanu Sultan collection at the Haci Selim Aga Library 
(Üsküdar), nowadays part of the Süleymaniye Library in Istanbul. The colo- 
phon of this work mentions that the text was copied by a certain Muhammad 
b. Hajji Ya‘qub b. Musa al-Nakidi in AH 879 (1474).? 
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The remaining text on letter-writing by Husam al-Din Khu'i is the Ghunyat 
al-talib wa munyat al-katib,* which deals with issues very similar to those 
described in the Qawa ‘id al-rasa 'il — to the point that the former is almost an 
abridged version of the latter, with the exception of a few words.” The com- 
position of this work is given in the only surviving manuscript (Fatih 5406, 
ff. 72a-98b) as Rabi" II AH 709 (1309), which provides evidence suggesting 
not only that Husam al-Din Khu'i lived at least until that date, but also that 
he continued writing prolifically during the early 14th century, when the 
Chobanids’ political situation was rather different from the decades before.” 
The dedication of this work, however was not to a ruler or prince but to a 
member of his own family. In the preface, Husam al-Din Khu'i thanks his 
father (valid) for inspiring the composition of the text, as he claims that it was 
from him that he acquired his knowledge on the styles of correspondence and 
rules of letter-writing. This mention might be the reason why Abbaszade, in his 
edition of the text, suggests that Husam al-Din Khu Ts father was the dedicatee 
of the work.“! However, the same preface suggests that the work is dedicated to 
Nasr Allah, who both Yazici and Ozergin identify with the author's son, Nasr 
al-Din b. Husam al-Din Khu'i.? The production of such a work for his own 
son also suggests an attempt to perpetuate his own family in the court at a time 
when the Chobanid dynasty was collapsing rapidly. 

Katip Celebi attributes to Husam al-Din Khu'i another work of inshâ' he 
refers to as Kanz al-lata 'if.9 He describes this work as consisting of 50 letters 
but also mentions that the author of the work refers to himself as ‘Ahmad ibn 
‘Ali Ahmad’. Consequently, it is possible that the Ottoman bibliographer was 
actually referring to the munasha 'àt of Ahmad b. “Ali Ahmad al-Samarqandi 
(d. early 15th c.). This work, written in Persian like those of Khu’i, became 
fairly popular from the 15th century onwards and several copies remain avail- 
able in different collections.“ The use of Persian and the ornate style used 
might have confused Katip Celebi in the attribution of this work, as he might 
have thought it could be another of the various compositions made by the 
munshi of the Chobanid court.9 However, while the text cannot be added to 
the corpus of insha’ literature produced by Husam al-Din Khu 1, it reflects the 
reputation acquired by him as a key author in the composition of this literary 
genre well into the 17th century, when Celebi was composing his famous bib- 
liographical dictionary. 

In addition to these manuals of letter-writing, Husam al-Din Khu'i also 
wrote an Arabic-Persian vocabulary entitled Nasib al-fityan. The work is mod- 
elled on a previous work called Nisab al-sibyan written by Abu Nasr Farahi 
(fl. 13th century). Actually, it would be more accurate to say that Husam al- 
Din Khu'i expanded, rather than composed, this work since he only added an 
interlineal Persian translation to the original Arabic work which, according to 
Farahi, was composed in order to ‘facilitate the study of Arabic language and 
fundamentals of prosody by school children’. Husam al-Din Khu’i’s addition 
of a Persian translation of the vocabulary certainly served a similar pedagogic 
purpose in Kastamonu. The Nasib al-fityan became a useful book for learning 
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Arabic not only among children, but also for adult officials of a court poorly 
versed in the Arabic language, such as that of the Chobanids of Kastamonu, 
and remained widely popular in the Ottoman Empire.“7 In fact, this interest 
of Husam al-Din Khu'i in bringing the Arabic language closer to his readers 
in Kastamonu is also evident in other of his works. For example, the above- 
mentioned Nuzhat al-kuttab wa tuhfat al-ahbab includes numerous quotations 
taken from Arabic poetry that are rendered together with a Persian translation, 
making the original Arabic a more approachable language to Husam al-Din's 
audience, which was mostly literate in Persian.“ 

Another vocabulary connected to this author, albeit carrying far more con- 
troversy, is the Tuhfa-yi Husam, a Persian- Turkish dictionary often attributed 
to Husam al-Din Khu'i.? According to Tahsin Yazıcı, the only manuscript of 
this work used to be in the city of Mosul but it is now lost.” However, making 
no reference to the Mosul manuscript, other copies supposedly of the same 
work found in Cairo and Berlin were used to produce an edition of the text 
that was first published in Baku, before being reprinted recently in Iran.” The 
edition attributes the text to Husam al-Din Khu'i and describes the text as 
consisting of 1,311 Persian words for 1,304 Turkish words, making a total of 
2,615 words presented in 296 couplets.? Husam al-Din's name does not appear 
in the original work used for the edited version, which has raised questions 
about the authorship of the text. Erdogan Boz has recently suggested that the 
text included in this edition published in Iran by Sadikova and “Alyakbaruva 
is a misattribution to Husam al-Din Khu’i.” Instead, he suggests that the 
text edited 1s actually another copy of the extremely popular Turkish-Persian 
vocabulary known as Tuhfa-yi Husami (Tuhfe-i Hüsami) by Husam b. Hasan 
al-Qunawi, fl. c. 1400.” The work was composed in AH 802 (1399-1400) and, 
according to Boz, manuscript number 1398 of the Haraççıoğlu collection held 
at the İnebey Library in Bursa has striking similarities with the text edited by 
Sadikova and attributed to Husam al-Din Khu'i.” If this is the case, then the 
Tuhfa-yi Husam was not written by Husam al-Din Khu'i and its attribution 
is a result of its being confused with a Persian- Turkish vocabulary written by 
Husam al-Din Qunawi that was widely copied in the Ottoman Empire and of 
which several copies have survived to the present." 

The similarities found by Boz between the edited edition and the manuscript 
in Bursa are corroborated with other existing copies of Husam Qunawi’s work 
consulted in the National Library in Ankara." However, mystery remains over 
the lost manuscript once held at the library in Mosul mentioned by Yazici. In 
his contribution to the Encyclopaedia Iranica, Yazıcı makes this attribution 
based on a catalogue he mentions, but does not refer to in full, as Fihrist-i 
mahtutat-i Mawsil. I found no publication with this title but in the similarly 
named work Kitab mahtutat al- Mawsil, there is a reference to a vocabulary 
that seems to be the one quoted by Yazıcı. The catalogue includes a majmü'a 
listed as number 234 including three works and dated AH 889. The second of 
these works is described as “a composition in verse (manzümat) divided into 20 
sections (qat 'at) translating Persian words into Turkish and organised (nazm) 
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by Husâm b. Hasam al-Qünavr”.”” Consequently, it appears that Tahsin Yazıcı 
has also misread the entry in the catalogue he used to attribute the Mosul copy 
to Husam al-Din Khu'i and this lost copy of the work appears to have been 
yet another copy of the Tuhfe-i Hiisami of Husam Qunawi. There might still 
be debate about the attribution of this work or even the possibile existence of a 
Persian-Turkish vocabulary written by Husam al-Din Khu’i. Perhaps the con- 
fusion comes from the fact that Husam Qunawi mentions that in composing his 
own vocabulary he found inspiration in the Arabic-Persian vocabulary (Nasib 
al-fityan) mentioned above and composed by Husam al-Din Khu’i.” This, 
and the fact that both individuals are called Husam, might have created some 
confusion and misattribution of Qunawi’s vocabulary to Khu'i in an attempt 
to prove the existence of a Persian- Turkish vocabulary already composed in 
Anatolia in the late 13th and early 14th centuries.? We cannot fully disregard 
the fact that some other vocabulary, perhaps composed by Khu'i, may have 
existed and served as a model for Husam Qunawi, but in view of the lack of 
available evidence, this remains mere speculation. Nonetheless, the circulation 
of dictionaries or vocabularies plus a clear interest in the translation of Arabic 
passages in the work of Husam al-Din Khu 1 are indications of the linguistic 
transformation that was occurring in Kastamonu, at least at court level. The 
multilingualism led to increasing need among local rulers to facilitate commu- 
nication in the diverse environment of Mongol Anatolia. 

Finally, like other men of letters in his time, Husam al-Din Khu ? left some 
poetry in the Persian language compiled in a work known as the Multamasat, 
which is considered his drvan of poetry?! In the preface to this work, Husam al- 
Din states that it contains 100 rubâ Ts with different requests or supplications 
Unultamasât-i mutafarraq) made at court by companies (ma âshir) and boon 
companions (munâdamât) of the sultan.” The only copy of this work survived 
in a late (17th- or 18th-century) majmü a containing other works in Arabic, 
Turkish and Persian.? The work lacks any dedication and the name of the 
sultan in question is not given in the text. However, together with the other 
works mentioned above, this work adds to the interest of Husam al-Din 
Khu Ts literary production for affairs of the court and the state, placing his 
works at the centre of the construction of a political apparatus at the service 
of an incipient dynasty in north-western Anatolia. 


3.1.3 Qutb al-Din Shirazi and the Chobanids of Kastamonu 


The dedication to a ruler of Kastamonu of a work by the famous Qutb al-Din 
Shirazi (d. 1311) is perhaps the highest achievement of the Chobanid rulers in 
terms of prestige, and denotes the dynasty's growing political and economic 
influence in Anatolia during the 1280s.*^ Born in Shiraz in 1236, he became 
famous during his lifetime as one of the finest scholars of his time. At a young 
age, he studied medical science to work initially a practitioner at a local hos- 
pital in Shiraz, but later he became more interested in discussing the works 
of the famous Ibn Sina (d. 1037).9 He left his home town at the age of 26 
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and, after spending some time in Baghdad, he reached the Observatory of 
Maragha in north-western Azerbaijan, founded by the Mongol Ilkhan Hülegü 
(d. 1265) and directed at the time by the famous Nasir al-Din Tusi (d. 1274).56 
Under the tutelage of the latter, Qutb al-Din studied medicine, philosophy, 
mathematics and astronomy and worked as a scribe, copying several works 
by Tusi that survive to the present day." By 1274, he found his way to Konya, 
where he briefly studied with Sadr al-Din Qunawi (d. 1274) and obtained the 
position of qadi (judge) of Sivas and Malatya thanks to his proximity to the 
governor of Anatolia (Mu'in al-Din Sulayman, d. 1277) and the Mongol vizier 
Shams al-Din Juwayni (d. 1285).5 From the late 1270s, Qutb al-Din Shirazi 
settled in Sivas and began a prolific literary production of over 50 attributed 
works on themes including religion, medicine, mathematics and astronomy.* 
His proximity to the Ilkhanid court might have brought Shirazi permanently 
to Tabriz in the 1290s, where he would live, apart from a short period away in 
Gilan, until his death in 1311.99 

During his lifetime, Qutb al-Din Shirazi became a recognised astron- 
omer thanks partly to the prestige gained by being a disciple of Tusi but also 
because of the quality of his works on this subject. While in Anatolia, Shirazi 
composed two astronomical works in Arabic. One was the Nihayat al-idrak 
fi dirayat al-aflak composed in Sivas in 1281 and dedicated to Shams al-Din 
Juwayni.?! This was his major work on astronomy up to that point and aimed 
to synthesise some of the astronomical theories he had learned while studying 
in Maragha.” The second work was composed between Sivas and Malatya in 
1285 and entitled al-Tuhfat al-shahiyya fi al-hay’a, composed between Sivas 
and Malatya in 1285. Although similar in content to the Nihayat al-idrak, this 
work adds some additional material on astronomical sciences.?? Also written in 
Arabic, this work was dedicated to Taj al-Din Mu tazz b. Tahir, a bureaucrat of 
the Seljuqs of Rum whose father acted as qadi for Jalal al-Din Khwarazmshah 
(d. 1231) before the family joined the rulers of Anatolia in the 13th century.” 
Traditionally, it has been suggested that based on these two Arabic texts, Qutb 
al-Din Shirazi produced a Persian translation and summary that came to be 
known as the /khtiyarat-i Muzaffari (Selections for Muzaffar) in honour of 
the patron of the work, Muzaffar al-Din b. Alp Yürek, ruler of Kastamonu.” 

The idea that the /khtiyarat-i Muzaffari is only an abridgement of the two 
other Arabic works has been questioned recently by Niazi.” In his view, the 
Ikhtiyarat might have been completed some time before December 1284, which 
means that this Persian work would have been written before the Tuhfat al- 
shahiyya.?! In fact, there is a copy of the work currently held at the National 
Library of the I. R. of Iran with a colophon dating the copy of the manuscript 
on the 22 Jumada I 682 (23 August 1283) by a certain Muhammad b. Mahmud 
b. Abd al-Rahman Tabrizi (Figure 3.3).?* This reinforces Niazi’s chronology 
of the composition of Shirazi's astronomical works and confirmed that the 
Ikhtiyarat-i Muzaffari must have been composed in the city of Sivas some time 
before Shirazi composed the al-Tuhfat al-shahiyya fi al-hay a. The Ikhtiyarat, 
together with the other two Arabic texts of the author, focuses on the study of 
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the upper planets and contains a critique of certain Ptolomean principles.” 
Although Arabic was a more conventional language for writing scientific lit- 
erature, this work was written in Persian, which perhaps contributed to the 
popularity it achieved in medieval and modern times. A relatively high number 
of manuscript copies of the text were produced in Anatolia and other parts of 
the Islamic world (especially in Iran) that have survived to the present.!° The 
oldest copy held at Turkish libraries (Ms. Fatih 5302) was copied in Muharram 
AH 722(?) (1322) in the city of Antalya.'?! The name of the copyist is hard to 
read, but it appears to be Muhammad al-Tustari, suggesting an Iranian origin 
for this presumably Anatolian resident.'? The manuscript bears seals from the 
libraries of the Ottoman sultans Bayezid II (r. 1481-1512) and Mahmud I (r. 
1730—54), which, together with other copies dating from the 15th and 16th 
centuries, suggests that interest in this work was still high in early Ottoman 
times.!9? 

To my knowledge, Shirazi never visited Kastamonu, so the dedication to 
Muzaffar al-Din was not the product of the astronomer visiting the Chobanid 
court. One possibility is that the dedication was done by Shirazi from his resi- 
dence in Sivas through the mediation of a visiting dignitary from Kastamonu, 
or that the ruler visited Sivas when travelling, as described in Chapter 2, with 
Mas ud II to the court of Abaga in Tabriz in the early 1280s. Another possi- 
bility is that, since based on the date of copy of ms. 13074 (Figure 3.3), the date 
of composition of the work must be prior to 1283 cE, then there may have been 
an encounter between the ruler of Kastamonu and Qutb al-Din Shirazi during 
the imprecise numbers of years that Muzzafar al-Din spent at the Ilkhanid 
court. Shirazi was a frequent visitor to the Mongol court in Tabriz during the 
time when he occupied his post as qadi of Sivas. Hence, it is not impossible that 
Muzaffar al-Din and Shirazi met at the Mongol court in Tabriz, with the latter 
dedicating the /khtiyarat-i Muzaffari to this emerging Turkmen leader who 
had become a Mongol ally on the western borders of the Ilkhanate.!^ 

Niazi has suggested that when Ibn Bibi mentions that the Mongol Ilkhan 
gave Sultan Mas ud control over Sivas and Malatya, this should not be read 
as a literal assignment of the cities’ control to the sultan, but rather that they 
were placed under his command. In his view, it is possible that the actual pol- 
itical control over these cities might have been given to Muzaffar al-Din of 
Kastamonu.'5 Consequently, if this interpretation is correct, in 1284, Shirazi 
would have been the qadi of these cities under the control of the Chobanid 
ruler. Considering this historical context makes more reasonable this work 
being dedicated to a peripheral ruler like Muzaffar al-Din by a prestigious 
scholar such as Shirazi. Further, there seems to be a clear language distinc- 
tion in the dedication of the works of Qutb al-Din Shirazi, who dedicated his 
Arabic works mostly to senior Ilkhanid and Seljuq dignitaries such as Shams 
al-Din Juwayni (d. 1284), the Seljuq prince Taj al-Din Mu tazz b. Tahir, or 
Ghazan Khan's sahib diwan Sa'd al-Din Muhammad Savaji (d. 1298), who 
would probably have had a good command of this language. However, the 
author had to compose a work on astronomy in Persian to satisfy the needs 
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Figure 3.3 National Library of Iran (Tehran, LR. of Iran), Ms. 13074, f 176a. 
(Colophon of the /khtiyarat-i Muzaffari). 
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of the Turkish-speaking Muzaffar al-Din, who, as suggested by all the texts 
patronised by him and his family, probably had a decent command of Persian 
at this time. 

A brief final remark needs to be made about another possible work of Qutb 
al-Din Shirazi, of which the existence is somewhat uncertain. In his PhD dis- 
sertation and the edited version of it, Walbridge lists a work named Intikhab- 
i Sulaymaniyya, which he translates as 'Salomon's Choice. 5 According to 
him, this would be an abridged version or summary of the famous hya’ 'ulum 
al-din (Revival of Religious Sciences), written by Abu Hamid Muhammad 
b. Muhammad al-Ghazali (d. 1111).'97 The composition of such a work would 
be interesting as further evidence of Shirazi's concern with Sufi ideas and 
of his knowledge and interest in Ghazali’s work. But what is further rele- 
vant for the purpose of this book is that Walbridge claims that this work 
was dedicated to Amir Mahmud b. Muzaffar al-Din (d. 1309), last ruler of 
the Chobanid dynasty. Unfortunately, Walbridge provides no manuscript evi- 
dence for the existence of this text and he only refers to Mujtaba Minuvi's 
article on Shirazi, where I found no references about this particular work.!95 
Contrary to Walbridge's claim, Uzunçarşılı makes a connection between the 
name of the work, Intikhab-i Sulaymaniyya and the first ruler of the Jandarid 
dynasty (Sulayman Pasha, d. c. 1340) who succeeded the Chobanids in north- 
western Anatolia.'! However, Uzunçarşılı does not provide any references to 
existing or lost manuscript copies of the text to back up his assertion about 
the dedication of this work to Sulayman Pasha.''9 The whereabouts of this 
work are still being investigated, but if it exists and was really copied for 
Amir Mahmud, it will provide yet more evidence of the concern with religion 
shown by the rulers of this emerging dynasty and the continuing patronage 
of Shirazi's works. 


3.1.4 Other works connected to the Chobanids of Kastamonu 


Literary production in the Persian language in north-western Anatolia during 
the 13th century was not limited only to those works composed specifically for 
the Chobanids or by authors working in their court. Other works were copied 
and circulated in the area, providing an even larger corpus that served to com- 
plement the general idea of the region's literary activity. Scattered evidence 
suggests that Chobanid patronage might also have extended to other regions 
outside Kastamonu, where these rulers had direct or indirect political influ- 
ence. Sinop appears to be the place of the composition of a work by Mv’ ayyid 
al-Din al-Jandi (d. 1312-13), the Nafhat al-ruh wa tuhfat al-futuh, a Persian 
work composed not later than AH 704 (1303-04), in which the author tries to 
bring Sufism more accessible for non-Arabic speakers.!!! Jandi mentions that 
he wrote this book for a pious noble lady of Sinop, descendant of a certain 
Zayn al-Dunya wa al-Din, which, as suggested by Peacock, could either be the 
name of a person or a royal title (it means ‘ornament of the religion and the 
world").!? 
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Following this suggestion, the title might have belonged to a descendant 
of the parvana Mu'in al-Din Sulayman, who was the Mongol governor of 
Anatolia in the 1270s, or perhaps a member of the Chobanid royal family that 
controlled the city of Sinop in this period.!? Similarly, Melville has suggested 
the possibility that Nasir al-Din, a son of Muzaffar al-Din b. Alp Yiirek, 
could be the patron of the anonymous Tarikh-i al-i Saljuq, one of the sur- 
viving chronicles of the Seljugs of Rum." Although composed by different 
hands over a considerable period of time, the work reached its current form in 
Konya not before Au 741 (1341—42), offering therefore another example of the 
patronage of literary works by the Chobanids spreading beyond the borders of 
the region of Kastamonu to include other cities such as Sinop and Konya.!P 

The study of manuscript production in the Kastamonu area in this period 
is useful for uncovering a select group of people — possibly at the court and in 
literate circles — that consumed certain types of literary genres. There are not 
many manuscripts copied in north-western Anatolia that have survived to the 
present. In fact, manuscript production in Kastamonu seems to have begun 
at a much bigger scale under the Jandarid dynasty (1308-1461) and espe- 
cially from the 15th century onwards, when manuscripts copied in Kastamonu 
become more available in Turkish libraries.!!? In other areas dominated by the 
Chobanids, the situation was very similar to that of their capital. With the 
exception of one manuscript copied in Sinop apparently in AH 708, places 
like Cankiri, Tosya, Corum and Samsun left no dated manuscripts until the 
Ottoman period.!!’ 

One remarkable exception to the lack of surviving manuscripts from the 
period is a copy of a Persian majmü'a (compendium of works) preserved as 
manuscript Fatih 5406, mentioned above. It contains not only the oldest copy 
we have of three texts by Husam al-Din Khu’i (including the only copy of 
his work Ghunyat al-talib wa munyat al-katib), but also holds other works 
bound in this codex that offer a window on the type of texts circulating in 
the region during the late years of Chobanid rule. The initial folios (ff. 1-32) 
of the manuscript correspond to the famous Nasihat al-muluk, which attribu- 
tion to the above-mentioned Ghazali (d. 1111) has been contested.!? On this 
occasion, however, the theme of the work is rather different from that of the 
Intikhab-i Sulaymaniyya mentioned above and allegedly translated by Shirazi 
and dedicated to Mahmud Bey Choban. The Nasihat was probably composed 
in AH 499 (1105) although there are some questions regarding the dedication, 
date of composition and authenticity of the work.!! This is one of the classic 
texts belonging to the genre of mirrors for princes that became popular in the 
Persian-speaking world from the 11th century onwards (see Chapter 4). 

The copy of Ghazali’s work in this area of Anatolia in the 13th century and 
its inclusion together with works of Husam al-Din Khu'i offers, in my view, 
some interesting connotations. First, part of the political theory contained 
in the Nasihat al-muluk makes an interesting point about the need for unity 
between religion (din) and kingship (padishahi) in a rightful ruler.?? This 
emphasis on the need for a ruler to embrace religion as a way to get closer 
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to the ideal of government is a recurrent theme in all the surviving literature 
patronised by the Chobanids from the Fustat al-‘adala to some of the works 
of Husam al-Din Khu'i. Consequently, the inclusion of the Nasihat helps to 
reinforce this notion of the need for a commitment to religious matters from 
secular rulers that will be specifically highlighted in the Fustat al- 'adala (see 
Chapter 5). Secondly, like some of Khu Ts works included in this majmü “a, 
the contested second part of the Nizahat al- Muluk, which might not have been 
written by Ghazali but circulated together with the uncontested first part, 
contains a detailed explanation of offices and chancellery practices dating from 
the time of the Great Seljuqs. Hence, there might be a practical purpose in the 
introduction of the Nasihat in this compendium, as a way to help the reader 
to contextualise some of the words, titles and concepts mentioned by Khu'i in 
his works. Finally, although the circulation of this particular text in its original 
Persian language appears to have been rather limited since its composition, the 
version in Ms. Fatih 5406 was copied in its original language, emphasising once 
again the interest in this type of literature and the preference for Persian as a 
written language during the Chobanids’ rule of Kastamonu.?! 

The fifth and last work included in the manuscript Fatih 5406 is of a different 
nature to all the others. The text (ff. 99-130) includes mostly personal letters 
written by a certain Sa'd al-Din Mas‘ud, a medical doctor, poet and scholar 
originally from eastern Anatolia or western Iran.'? He left up to seven letters 
that are referred to as 'aid letters' by Osman Turan in his description of the 
work.!3 Chapter 6 discusses this work and the significance it might have for 
our understanding of Anatolia's social and cultural history in the 13th cen- 
tury. Yet, what is relevant to this section is that it was copied together with one 
work by Ghazali and three by Husam al-Din Khu'i in the same codex. The 
letters were composed in northern Anatolia and describe various landscapes, 
impressions and personal feelings of the author in the territories controlled by 
the Chobanids. The text includes poetic descriptions of Sinop and accounts 
of the author's travels to the towns of Samsun, the region of Canik and even 
some references to the more distant city of Niksar. Beyond the historical 
value of these letters, I believe its inclusion at the end of the manuscripts 
reflects, as in the case of the Nasihat, the intention of the copyist/compiler 
of the manuscripts to complement the other texts in the compendium. The 
letters of Sa'd al-Din could serve as further examples of different types of 
letter-writing similar to those offered by Husam al-Din Khu'i in his two works 
included in Ms. Fatih 5406. As seen above, both the Qawa ‘id al-rasa il and the 
Rusum al-rasa 'il make special references to this topic. 

It is hard to be conclusive on the full scale of manuscript production in 
13th-century Kastamonu, when only one unique codex produced during 
this period in the region has survived until the present. However, when this 
unique copy is considered in conjunction with works patronised by the dyn- 
asty, It is possible to see some thematic commonalities that give us a more 
nuanced picture of the possible literary milieu of the period. The inclusion of 
Ghazali's Nasihat al-muluk and even the later addition of a section of the Siyar 
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al-muluk in Ms. Fatih 5406 seems to go hand-in-hand with texts patronised 
by the Chobanids.'? Like the Fustat al-‘adala, on top of having an important 
religious component, it dedicates a large part of the work to commenting on 
the Siyasatnama of Nizam al-Mulk. Those works copied in the only surviving 
manuscript produced in the final years of Chobanid rule have a considerable 
thematic coherence. The literary production in this part of Anatolia in the 13th 
century shows a shared concern with aspects of kingship, rule and diplomacy. 
Consequently, even though no further manuscripts produced in the area have 
survived, the collective analysis of the literary genres produced under their rule 
demonstrates that Chobanid literary patronage was not a simple act of ‘buying 
prestige’, but was rather a coherent policy of literary production. 


3.2 Architectural patronage in Chobanid Kastamonu 


The political fragmentation of Anatolia, due to the decline of the centralised 
patronage of the Seljuqs of Rum in the late 13th century and especially in 
the 14th century, has been seen as the reason for the diversification of archi- 
tectural patronage and styles in different parts of Anatolia.!*° In the case of 
Kastamonu and north-western Anatolia, the patronage of architecture was 
especially prominent under the Jandarid dynasty, with the construction of a 
number of mosques in the capital as well as other major cities of the realm 
such as Sinop.?7 The architectural splendour of 14th-century Kastamonu 
surprised even the famous Ibn Battuta, who after spending over a month in 
the city, described it as among ‘the largest and finest cities [of Anatolia]|'.?* 
However, the architecture of Kastamonu began a deep transformation in the 
13th century, when the Chobanid dynasty took control of the city and began 
to cement its power over the region. 

It is a general tendency among Turco-Mongol empires that after taking 
control and settling in an area largely populated by native subjects, they used 
architecture as a way to alter the landscape of the conquered people.'? The 
patronage of architecture among these rulers served a double purpose. On 
the one hand, it was a way in which the conquerors could demonstrate their 
supremacy over the subjects, as they transformed the space of the defeated 
population, even if the rulers would dwell initially in rural areas and did 
not reside permanently in the cities they conquered. On the other hand, this 
patronage helped stimulate proximity between rulers and the urban nobility 
that generally was left with the task of collecting taxes and administering the 
towns and cities. There is no reason to doubt that, although on a lesser scale, 
the Chobanids followed patterns of architectural patronage similar to other 
dynasties with a nomadic origin before them. They mainly invested their finan- 
cial support in the construction or restoration of mosques and rulers’ graves, 
which functioned as key buildings that symbolised the dynasty’s presence in 
religious and secular statements of power in the city. 70 

The building that dominates the landscape in the city of Kastamonu is the 
castle, situated at the top of a sandstone hill that rises 112 metres over the city 
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centre of the modern city.?! The castle was constructed by the Byzantines at the 
end of the 12th century as one of a number of fortifications in the still Greek- 
dominated province of Paphlagonia.!? Although the castle was certainly used 
by the Chobanid rulers on different occasions, there is no evidence of any major 
financial involvement on the dynasty's part in repairing or expanding the fort- 
ress.? The lack of evidence of any major construction works being carried 
out in the castle does not mean that the patronage of the Chonabids focused 
only on religious buildings. For example, the name of Muzaffar al-Din Mas'ud 
b. Alp Yürek appears also in an inscription dated AH 729 (1328-29) as one 
of the founders of a public bath (hammam) in the region of Taşköprü, a few 
kilometres east of the city of Kastamonu.“ This suggest that the involvement 
of the Chobanid rulers in financing public buildings in the region went beyond 
the type of buildings we will describe in this chapter. However, this section aims 
only at providing a general overview of the main buildings still standing in the 
city of Kastamonu that received financial patronage from the Chobanid court 
and to connect that with the region's religious and political context in the 13th 
century. In doing so, we are cautiously leaving aside an important architectural 
heritage scattered in rural areas and small towns around the Chobanid terri- 
tories. We hope further research on the architectural legacy of the dynasty 
in the region might complement the information provided in this brief section. 


3.2.1 Patronage of Islamic institutions 


A decent amount of research has been done on the patronage of religious 
buildings among local Turkmen and Turco-Mongol dynasties in 13th-century 
Iran and Anatolia."9 This type of patronage has been a common phenomenon 
across the Middle East since the time of the Great Seljuqs’ expansion in the 
11th century. This act of patronage can be seen not only as a way in which a 
new dynasty was able to gain legitimacy over the conquered people, but also 
as a testimony of the gradual Islamisation of these new nomadic elites who 
had settled in Islamic lands. In Anatolia, the construction of mosques and 
the transformation of churches into Islamic buildings has been documented 
throughout the peninsula from the 11th century onwards.?? This transform- 
ation of the religious landscape did not mean a clear-cut substitution of 
Christian buildings for Islamic ones, but being a Muslim dynasty at the fron- 
tier between Islam and Christianity, the Chobanids played a role in the trans- 
formation of the religious landscape of 13th-century north-western Anatolia. 
Although the evidence is not always clear on the personal involvement of a par- 
ticular ruler in the support of a given building, it was certainly in the 13th cen- 
tury when the regions of Kastamonu, Safranbolu, Sinop and Cankir began to 
witness the construction of mosques and madrasas that would expand during 
the 14th century.'? 

The first example of Chobanid patronage of a religious building is gener- 
ally thought to be the support of the dynasty's founder Husam al-Din Choban 
for the construction of a place of worship in the Akçasu neighbourhood in 
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the town of Kuzyaka, a few kilometres south of the city of Kastamonu.!*? The 
mosque is known as the Akcasu Camii and is said to have been founded before 
1250. Little survives today of the building's original structure as renovations 
carried out during the 20th century appear to have changed its original 
shape. The external wall of the mosque has also been replaced and cleaned 
on different occasions, erasing any possible inscription that could have been 
made in the walls. The mosque shape is nowadays in a rectangular plan of 8 
x 14 m, including a prayer hall and a minaret that are very similar to those 
found in other mosques in central Kastamonu. However, the centre of the 
mosque looks like a small replica of the Atabey Gazi mosque (see below), 
which confirms the Chobanid origin of this building (see Figure 3.4).'4! The 
Akçasu mosque is a small building on the outskirts of Kastamonu and conse- 
quently may have had little impact on a city where, during the first half of the 
13th century, there may still have been a large Christian population. However, 
this early construction might have served to provide a place of worship for 
the recently Islamised Turkmen people that accompanied Husam al-Din Bey 
into north-western Anatolia. Its location might also reflect the position of 
the royal camp at the times when the Chobanids stayed close to the city of 
Kastamonu. 

It was not until the 1270s, around the same time that there was an upsurge 
in building activity throughout Mongol-ruled Anatolia, that the first mosque 
was constructed inside the city of Kastamonu by Chobanid initiative. The 
Atabey Gazi mosque is one of oldest of its kind in the city.!? Like the Akçasu 
Camii, it has a rectangular plan in a much larger scale (30.5 x 19 m) but it is 
located inside the city, a few metres downhill from the Byzantine castle. The 
mosque is also referred to as the Kirk Direkli Camii (Forty Columns Mosque) 
because of the pillars that support the roof of the building. The whole interior 
of the building is made of wood, making the mosque one of the few remaining 
examples of the wooden mosques built in medieval Anatolia.!? The mosque 
continued to be one of the major architectural references in the city throughout 
the Ottoman period, being the place of burial of Kastamonu elites up to the 
19th century.'^^ Today the building is fully functional and is open for prayers 
after some major renovations were recently made. 

The mosque takes the name of the legendary figure of Atabey Ghazi (Gazi), 
a hero-like figure who allegedly fought in the region against the Byzantines in 
the 12th century. The tradition around the mosque’s foundation is embellished 
with jihadi connotations. Some sources mention that the original building was 
a Christian church that Husam al-Din Choban converted into a mosque on 
a Friday, after he took the city from the Byzantines. The new ruler allegedly 
expelled the Christian clerics while they were delivering a sermon and from 
that day onwards, the building became the congregation mosque where 
Friday prayers were conducted by Muslims.'^ However, an inscription has 
survived on the wall of the mosque dating the construction of the building to 
the year 1273.6 The inscription places the construction of the mosque in a 
period of Kastamonus history that, as we saw in Chapter 2, is rather obscure. 
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Nonetheless, the inscription might be referring to a re-foundation of the 
mosque as an initiative of Alp Yürek (Yavlaq Arslan) (d. c. 1280), the son of 
Husam al-Din Choban. Consequently, the Atabey Gazi mosque is the product 
of the patronage of a second generation of Turkmen rulers, who now seem to 
have had not only the resources to build larger buildings, but to do it inside the 
city walls and close to the garrison castle that protected the town. 


= 


Figure 3.4 Picture of the Atabey Gazi Mosque in Kastamonu. 
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The Atabey Gazi mosque was expanded a few years later by Alp Yürek's 
son Muzaffar al-Din, and became the main centre of Kastamonu’s religious 
life. By the third decade of the 14th century, the Maghribi traveller Ibn Battuta 
visited the city of Kastamonu and had the chance to witness how the members 
of the Jandarid ruling dynasty of Kastamonu conducted Friday prayers in the 
mosque: 


This mosque is a wooden building of three stories; the sultan, the officers 
of state, the gâdi and the jurists, and the chief officers of the army pray 
in the lowest story; “Afandr, who is the Sultan's brother, together with his 
entourage and attendants, and some of the townspeople, pray in the middle 
story; and the sultan’s son and heir (he is his youngest son, and is called 
al-Jawad),! with his retinue, slaves and attendants, and the rest of the 
population, pray in the top story. The Quran-readers assemble and sit in 
a circle in front of the mihrab, and along with them sit the khatib and the 
gâdi. The sultan has his place in line with the mihrab. They recite the Sara 
of The Cave with beautiful intonations, and repeat the verses in a marvel- 
lous arrangement. When they finish the recital of this, the khatib mounts 
the mimbar and delivers the address. He then prays, and after finishing this 
prayer, they perform further additional prayers. The reader now recites one 
tenth of the Quran in the sultan's presence, after which the sultan and his 
suite withdraw. The reader proceeds to recite before the sultan's brother; 
he also withdraws with his attendants at the end of this recital, and the 
reader then recites before the sultan's son. When he finishes this recital, the 
muarrif stands up and praises the sultan in Turkish verse, and praises also 
his son, calling down blessings on both, and retires.!#8 


The expansion of the Atabey Gazi mosque was not the only contribution 
made by Muzaffar al-Din to the construction of religious buildings in the city 
of Kastamonu. He also financed the construction of another small mosque 
in a new neighbourhood of the city that began to be built in the 13th cen- 
tury downhill from the castle. Also known as the Sogukkuyu mosque, the 
building remained a place of worship until 1941, when it was sold and the 
land passed into the hands of the General Directory of Endowments ( Vakıflar 
Genel Müdürlüğü)."” The mosque apparently also included a madrasa that 
provided religious education and contained a small collection of books. The 
school became relatively prestigious and was still running in the 15th century, 
when hagiographic literature of the Halveti Sufi order refers to the madrasa.!9 
Unfortunately, the building that hosted the madrasa survived only until 1963, 
when it was demolished and the collection of 125 books that formed its library 
were transferred to the Kastamonu İl Halk Kütüphanesi. "5! 

The city of Kastamonu was not the only urban centre that received finan- 
cial support for the construction of religious buildings from Chobanid rulers. 
Under the reign of Muzaffar al-Din, the town of Taşköprü, located some 45 
km north-east of Kastamonu, became an alternative centre of power for the 
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dynasty. The town developed close to the Roman city of Pompeiopolis, and 
Turkish populations settled in the area from the 11th century.'? However, in 
the 13th century, it acquired a more relevant strategic position as it became 
one of the stopping points in the route connecting Kastamonu with the port 
of Sinop.!°? 

A passage in the book of travels of Ibn Battuta recalls that after spending 
some days in Kastamonu, he travelled to a ‘certain village’ where he lodged 
at a large zawiya. He describes this hospice as ‘one of the finest hospices that 
I saw in that country”. The Maghribi traveller mentions that the hospice 
was built by a great amir of the past whom he calls Fakhr al-Din. It is highly 
probable that Ibn Battuta is referring to the village of Taşköprü and that the 
actual name of the amir is Muzaffar al-Din Choban, the name of whom he 
might have confused by a slip of memory. Evidence of Ibn Battuta’s visit to 
Taskóprü 1s even more compelling when the traveller adds that the same amir 
founded a bath house (hammam) and a bazaar, and made an endowment for 
the congregational mosque in the town. He also mentions that endowments 
were made to sustain poor Muslims who were coming from the Holy Cities, 
Syria, Egypt, Iraq, Khurasan and other parts of Rum, so they could eat and 
stay in the zawiya. 

In confirming some of Ibn Battuta's descriptions, Yakupoğlu has identi- 
fied up to five different structures erected by the Chobanids in this town. In 
addition to the bath (hammam) mentioned above, which has been recently 
renovated and is currently in use by the modern inhabitants of the town, a 
fountain (çeşme) and a Sufi lodge (zawiya) are also attributed to the Chobanid 
ruler's financial support.'^* While the fountain, dated from the period 1279-91, 
was destroyed during a fire in 1927, the zâwiya is located outside the town, 
in the village of Tokaş.! The remaining two buildings are a mosque and a 
madrasa commissioned together by Muzaffar al-Din to be built side-by-side 
in the town of Taşköprü. Like the fountain, the madrasa was destroyed in the 
1927 fire and a new mosque (Yeni Camii) was built in its place in the 1950s. 
However, accounts from the 19th century describe the place as an active school 
that educated around 20 students. 5“ Different pieces of documentary evidence 
(awqaf) confirm the successive endowments given to both the madrasa and the 
mosque by the Jandarid and the Ottoman dynasties that took over the town of 
Taşköprü from the 14th century onwards.!°? 

These early examples of patronage of religious buildings in the Kastamonu 
area were the prolegomena for the larger expansion of Islamic institutions in 
the region in the 14th century and especially in the 15th century, during the 
peak of Jandarid influence in the area. However, some older mosques also 
remain in the region, dating from the first half of the 14th century and the 
early post-Chobanid period. One of them, located in the Ibn al-Najjar neigh- 
bourhood in Kastamonu, is known as the [bn-i Neccar Camii, built in AH 
754 (1353) under the rule of Adil Bey Jandar (r. 1346-61). According to the 
inscription in naskh script found in the mosque, the building was founded by 
a certain al-Hajj Nasir b. al-Murad al-Mushtahir, known as Ibn Najjar, about 
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whom there seems to be little information apart from the suggestion that he 
came from a family of carpenters (najjar).' Other examples of early religious 
constructions in the 14th century are the Mahmud Bey Camii, built in AH 768 
(1366-67) and a number of early 14th-century mosques built by this dynasty 
in Sinop, where patronage of mosques among the Jandarids started before that 
in Kastamonu.!6! 

If compared with the expansion of construction in the 14th century, the 
Chobanids” patronage activity of Islamic architecture seems rather modest. 
However, the foundation of two mosgues and a madrasa in the area is testi- 
mony to the gradual assimilation of this Turkmen dynasty into the religious 
and urban elites of Kastamonu. The early establishment of a mosque out- 
side the city, the apparent expropriation of a church to be transformed into a 
mosque, and the later foundation of a madrasa exemplify how, in the course 
of three generations, the Chobanid rulers went from military protectors on 
the outskirts of town to central actors in supporting the Islamisation of 
Kastamonu in the 13th century. 


3.2.2 The expression of popular religion: Religious and secular mausoleums (türbeler ) 


We need to emphasise the fact that Kastamonu was, in the 13th century, a fron- 
tier zone, far from the centre of the Islamic world but close to the weakened but 
still prestigious Christian empire of Byzantium. As such, the region underwent 
a long process of Islamisation throughout the 13th century in which the con- 
struction of mosques and madrasas was perhaps connected to a more orthodox 
Islam, represented by the ulama and the urban elites of Kastamonu that bene- 
fited from these places of worship and education. However, in parallel, there is 
always a less institutionalised Islam that is generally connected, although not 
exclusively, to the middle and lower ranges of society. In addition, the growing 
autonomy that the region of Kastamonu enjoyed in the 13th century, with the 
political fragmentation of first Seljuq and then Mongol political power, favoured 
the development of more popular types of religiosity in this border area of 
Anatolia. The newly Islamised Turkmen populations that migrated to the area 
appear to have favoured the proliferation of tombs (türbeler) of saints in the 
countryside and then also in the city, where they became part of the urban land- 
scape from the second half of the 13th century onwards. These tombs grew in 
parallel with the mosques and madrasas generally more associated with the reli- 
gious establishment.! Yet, the more popular character of this form of spiritu- 
ality does not mean that the secular powers, who constantly tried to please the 
upper classes, disregarded these alternative expressions of Islamic faith. On the 
contrary, both the Chobanids and the successor Jandarid dynasty supported 
the construction of shrines, encouraging pilgrimage to these sites that, in turn, 
produced not only economic benefits, but also played an important role in 
spreading Islam in a region that was far from homogeneous.'™ 

One of these graves still standing in the region is the last resting place of 
a certain Aşıklı Sultan. According to tradition, he was a Seljuq commander 
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who fell at the wall of the Kastamonu castle when the Seljuqs besieged the 
Byzantines in 1116. We do not know the name of the shrine’s architect, or the 
exact date when the building was erected, but its styles leave little doubt about 
its 13th-century origin, marked also by some Seljuq symbols such as the eight- 
pointed star carved in the rock that can still be seen on one of the walls of 
the shrine. The tomb was rebuilt in 2013 with the main entrance now covered 
with a door-size piece of glass that allows the visitor to see inside the tomb. In 
the interior, there are five sarcophagi containing the bodies of an unidentified 
martyr named Muhammad al-Maghribi, three anonymous saints and, in the 
middle, the coffin of Aşıklı Sultan.' There is one particular feature of this 
site that illustrates the pilgrimage nature of the site and the type of religiosity 
of people who visited (and still visit) such places. The sarcophagus of Asikh 
Sultan has a glass-covered part at the bottom of the coffin. Through this little 
window, the modified feet of the saint can be seen emerging from the coffin in 
rather a good state of conservation, so that at least a part of the saint is made 
totally visible to pilgrims.!9 

In the same way that small mosques were being constructed outside the city 
of Kastamonu, tombs of Sufi shaykhs were also built in the countryside. An 
example of this type of building is the tomb of Seyh Ahmet, located in the 
present district of Gólkóy, around 12 km north of the city centre. The grave 
is attached to what seems to be the oldest mosque in the area and built in 
stone and rubble material, with the characteristic wooden roof of the period.!59 
An inscription mentions the date of 1206, but it has been suggested that the 
building could be even older and may have been constructed by the same Seyh 
Ahmet who is buried there together with a Seljuq general that died in battle 
during the conquest of the region by Sultan ‘Izz al-Din Kılıç Arslan TI (r. 
1156-92). In addition, the modern building of the Nasr Allah mosque, in the 
centre of the city of Kastamonu hosts a grave that has been dated to AH 671 
(1272). Apparently, the building functioned as a hospital in the 13th century, 
where Shaykh ‘Abd al-Fattah-i Wali (Abdiilfettah-1 Veli, d. 1272) used to reside 
and perform healing practices." The place became an important centre of 
pilgrimage in the 13th century and in later years, reinforced by the claim that 
the shaykh was a son of ‘Abd al-Qadir al-Jilani (d. 1166), the founder of the 
Qadiriyya Sufi order. 

The construction of these tiirbeler not only served to glorify martyrs of past 
battles against the Christians or to venerate Sufi saints. During the Chobanid 
period, a shrine was constructed to bury the body of a religious scholar known 
as ‘Ala’ al-Din. The sparse information available about him in the tomb 
suggests that he came from Central Asia (either Balkh or Bukhara) and was 
a famous commentator on the Quran, which granted him the title of mufassir 
(müfessir). As far as Tam aware, no works by him seem to have survived, but we 
know of the existence of his tafsir (commentary) thanks to a reference to the 
work mentioned in Aflaki's Managib al-‘arifin. According to the Mevlevi hagi- 
ographer Ulu ‘Arif Celebi, the grandson of Jalal al-Din Rumi carried a rather 
unusual copy of ‘Ala’ al-Din's work with him while travelling in the vicinity of 
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Tabriz. As a way to put an end to a discussion with Shihab al-Din Maqbuli-yi 
Qirshahri, ‘Arif Celebi exchanged his valuable copy for a rather ordinary copy 
of the Bahr al-haqa' iq, a Quranic commentary by Shaykh Najm al-Din Razi (d. 
1256). Aflaki portrays this as an act of generosity on the part of his spiritual 
leader, Arif Celebi, and notes that the work of 'Ala' al-Din of Kastamonu 
became known across Anatolia after this point.'? The tomb was constructed 
in 1289 by a Turkmen lord who at the time was in the service of the Chobanid 
dynasty — the future first ruler of the Jandarid dynasty Shams al-Din Yaman 
Jandar (d. early 14th century), about whom we have very little information." 

With the extensive construction of these türbeler, it is not surprising that the 
Chobanid rulers themselves had their own graves and mausoleums. Although 
none of them has survived in the city, it is suspected that the Karanlık Evliya 
Türbesi, constructed in clear Seljuq style in Kastamonu's Yavuz Selim neigh- 
bourhood, might host one of the Chobanid rulers. No inscriptions can be 
found on the building and no reference to the identity of the people buried in 
the tomb has come to light so far.!”! Similarly, the Atabey Gazi Türbesi, the 
most emblematic tomb of the city, has mysterious origins (see Figure 3.5). Built 
in an octagonal form, it lacks any inscriptions that reveal any further details 
regarding the date of the building. Yet its construction is generally attributed 
to the time of Husam al-Din Choban himself, as part of the same tradition 
that connects him to the conversion of the Byzantine church into the Atabey 
mosque. Although this seems to be unlikely, the Atabey Tiirbesi is located 
next to the mosque in the building's south-east corner and contains three sar- 
cophagi that have not been identified. Nonetheless, the fact that one of them 
is considerably larger than the others has encouraged speculation that it could 
have been the resting place of Husam al-Din Choban (see Figure 3.5).17 

Some records suggest that a tomb dedicated to Muzaffar al-Din b. Alp 
Yürek was built in the city after his death. According to some accounts, it 
was located next to the mosque constructed by Muzaffar al-Din in the Sanat 
Okulu Street in the Saraçlar neighbourhood. Unfortunately, the tomb — and 
the mosque that stood next to it — was destroyed in the first half of the 20th 
century, but it would have been a few hundred metres south of the Atabey 
Gazi mosque in Kastamonu. In this place, a few tombstones can still be seen 
today poking out of the grass in a rather empty slot at the corner of two small 
streets. Scholars have argued that these stones share some characteristics of 
13th-century Seljuq tombstones and believe that this might be the remains of 
the cemetery that surrounded the mosque.!? The names on the tombstones 
have not survived and therefore they cannot be clearly identified as tombs of 
Chobanid rulers, although it 1s believed that they might belong to Turkmen 
military commanders (such as Vehbi Gazi) of the Chobanid armies." 

Other lesser-known or unidentified personalities are buried in various 
different tombs across the city dating from the 13th century.'” The construc- 
tion of these mausoleums/shrines expanded even further from the 14th century 
onwards with the arrival of the Jandarid dynasty, leaving the region from Sinop 
to Çankırı full of these small constructions dedicated to martyrs, Sufi shaykhs, 


Figure 3.5 Picture of the Atabey Gazi Tiirbesi. 
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local rulers and local personalities. These shrines played different roles in the 
region's religious, political and economic development. They served to fulfil a 
popular need to express a type of religiosity different from that of the more 
institutionalised expression represented by the ulama. Simultaneously, they 
helped to spread Islam in both urban and rural areas of the region by planting 
these centres of worship in the landscape. In the case of the tombs of local 
rulers, their graves also served as propaganda to legitimise their rights over the 
territory and secure the dynasty’s succession." 

The economic expansion of the Chobanids and the involvement of rulers 
in patronage of religious buildings, as seen in the previous section, meant that 
by the late 13th and early 14th century, more spaces of religious expression 
begin to appear in the region of Kastamonu. In this period, court patronage 
was no longer the only source of funding for Kastamonu's expanding archi- 
tecture. Although relatively modest at this point, some private initiatives 
begin to emerge in this period that contributed to shape the landscape of the 
region's urban settlements. As we saw in Chapter 1, our knowledge of how 
trade was organised in the city of Kastamonu during the Chobanid period is 
very limited. The only solid account of the city’s commercial vitality comes 
from the account of Ibn Battuta, who visited the region in the first half of the 
14th century. As we have seen, he describes a variety of products produced and 
consumed in the area, together with a lively trade environment in the city. The 
proximity to the Black Sea shores and the strategic location of Kastamonu as a 
hub of different trade routes created a favourable environment for the presence 
of a particular social class of traders and artisans, generally known as akhis, 
in medieval Kastamonu. This is a controversial term generally used to describe 
the leaders of groups of unmarried Muslim men congregated in communities 
often referred to as futuwwa.'” 

As Sufi orders would do from the 14th century onwards, futuwwa 
organisations owned their own zâwiyas (lodges), were organised as brotherhoods 
and had an important religious component that united their members as a 
group. These fraternities were also dedicated to commerce, business and trade, 
as their members were often craftsmen, artisans and merchants living in urban 
settlements. During the late 13th and early 14th centuries, akhi lodges were 
founded in the region of Kastamonu thanks to the financial support of the 
rulers but also with the contribution of wealthy local landowners and traders. 
Ibn Battuta describes how he found accommodation in different zawiyas during 
the time he spent in Kastamonu. He spent one night in the zawiya founded by 
Muzaffar al-Din Choban in Taşköprü. Then, he left the town in the direction 
of Sinop, and on the way: 


we spent a second night in a hospice on a lofty mountain without any 
habitations. It was established by one of the Young akhis called Nizam al- 
Din, an inhabitant of Qastamuniya, and he gave it as endowment a village, 
the revenue from which was to be spent for the maintenance of wayfarers in 
this hospice. "7? 
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The presence of akhis in the region of Kastamonu appears to have been wide- 
spread across the territory, including urban centres and rural areas. Ibn Battuta’s 
observations are corroborated in other source material, some of which even 
precedes the time of the Maghribi traveller’s visit. There are references to akhis in 
medieval Kastamonu mainly contained in waqf (endowment) documents found 
today at the Vakiflar Archives in Ankara. Although most of these endowments 
date to the 15th century, two of them date from the period of Chobanid rule.'” 
An entry in the archive mentions that a certain Şeyh Ahi Şurve was the endower 
who donated the funds for the foundation of a zâwiya in the neighbourhood 
of Beyçelebi, located in Kastamonu, in the month of Rabi‘ I, AH 703 (October 
1303).'? Apart from land for the construction of the lodge, the wagf lists a 
number of properties endowed by Seyh Ahi Surve in different towns around 
the city of Kastamonu (Hisarcık, Kuzyaka). Further, the ak/i donated a farm 
in the coastal district of Karasu by the Black Sea, two gardens (bahçe) — one in 
the zawiya itself and another in the centre of the city of Kastamonu — and hilly 
terrain that included a forest in a place given as Kizilca-viran.'*! The properties 
were given in perpetuity to the lodge, with the condition that they could not be 
bought or sold, pledged, granted, or inherited, but only be used for the mainten- 
ance of the zawiya and the community hosted in the property. The revenues of 
the properties were to be divided into three: one-third for the consumption and 
maintenance of the community, one-third to be managed by the endower, and a 
final third to be given to the poor.!? 

Ibn Battuta's account demonstrates that zawiyas served to accommodate 
travellers, religious scholars and poor people, while providing distinctive reli- 
gious spaces for brotherhoods of akhis and Sufis in the region. The establish- 
ment of these hospices required major economic investment on the part of a 
private sector that seems not only to have been increasing its economic capacity, 
but also felt the need for alternative religious spaces from those patronised by 
the court. While the tombs scattered across the region of Kastamonu served as 
places of pilgrimage, playing an economic role in attracting pilgrims, donations 
and offerings to this distant corner of the Islamic world, zâwiyas provided the 
means to facilitate the movement of people in the area while offering alterna- 
tive places of worship and religious interaction. 
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Shukurov, The Byzantine Turks, 1204—1461 (Leiden: Brill, 2016), pp. 203-04. 
Anonymous, Tarikh-i al-i Saljug dar Anatuli; Melville, “The Early Persian 
Historiography of Anatolia’. 

Melville, “The Early Persian Historiography of Anatolia’, pp. 150-53. 

There are over 200 manuscripts listed as copied in Kastamonu in Turkish library 
catalogues, of which none is mentioned as being copied in the early 14th cen- 
tury. Other more ancient manuscripts are available at the Kastamonu Yasma Eser 
Kütüphanesi but they all appear to be brought from other places. See Ahmed Ateş, 
“Kastamonu Genel Kitaplığında bulunan bazı mühim arapça ve farsça yazmalar”, 
Oriens 5:1 (1952), pp. 28-46. 

The manuscript copied in Sinop can be found in the Burdur Il Halk Kütüphanesi, 
no. 1860. It is a copy of an Arabic work entitled Sharh wiqayat al-riwaya fi masa ‘il al- 
hidaya by the astronomer and religious scholar “Ubayd Allah b. Mas‘ud Mahbubi 
(d. in Bukhara in 1346). It is uncertain if he ever visited Anatolia but he frequently 
references Qutb al-Din Shirazi’s astronomical work. See Glen M. Cooper, ‘Sadr 
al-SharT a al-Thani: “Ubaydallah ibn Mas'üd al-Mahbübi al-Bukhâri al-Hanafr, 
Biographical Encyclopedia of Astronomers (New York: Springer, 2007), pp. 1887— 
89. The present manuscript was copied by a copyist named Muhammad b. Ishaq 
Aksashihri (Mehmed b. İshak Akcasehri), whose nisba denotes an origin in the 
small town of Akgasehr in the province of Karaman. 

Ghazali, Nasihat al-muluk. Edited by Jalal al-Din Huma’i (Tehran: Anjuman- 
i Asar-i Milli, 1972); for an English translation, see Ghazali, Ghazzali’s book of 
Counsel ( Nasihat al-mulük). Translated by F. R. C. Bagley (London: Oxford 
University Press, 1964). Patricia Crone suggest that while the first part of the 
Nasihat al-muluk might has been composed by Ghazali, the second part of the 
work (the Mirror for Princes) might be a misattribution. See Patricia Crone, ‘Did 
al-Ghazali write a Mirror for Princes?’, Jerusalem Studies in Arabic and Islam 
10 (1987), pp. 161-91. Others, however, argue that both parts of the text could 
have been written by Ghazali. See a reference to those defending this position in 
Omid Safi, The Politics of Knowledge in Pre- Modern Islam: Negotiating Ideology 
and Religious Enquiry (Chapel Hill, NC: University of North Carolina University 
Press, 2006), p. 117. In any case, both parts of the work seem to have circulated 
together as part of the same work from the mid-12th century onwards. 

Safi, The Politics of Knowledge, p. 115. 

Safi, The Politics of Knowledge, p. 119. 

It was the Arabic translation of the Nasihat, known as the al-Tibr al-masbuk 
fi Nasihat al-muluk, which became popular especially in the Mamluk and then 
Ottoman courts. See Ghazali, Ghazzali’s Book of Counsel, xxi. On the importance 
of mirrors for princes among the Chobanids, see Chapter 4. 

For a preliminary description of the letters, see Bruno De Nicola, ‘Letters from 
Mongol Anatolia: Professional, Political and Intellectual Connections among 
Members of a Persianised Elite’, Iran: Journal of the British Institute of Persian 
Studies 56:1 (2018), pp. 77—90. 

Turan, Türkiye Selcuklulari, pp. 156—71. 

On the travels of this doctor, see Bruno De Nicola, “The Trip of a Medieval 
Physician: A Rare Description of Mobility in Mongol Anatolia’, in Claudia 
Rapp and Yannis Stouraitis (eds), Microstructures and Mobility in Byzantium 
(Vienna: Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 2023), pp. 183—201. 
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In folio 58b of the same manuscript, there is a page in between two of the major 
works that has a part of a work written horizontally in Arabic. This page has the 
title Siyar al-muluk but the text does not belong to the work of Nizam al-Mulk; 
instead it corresponds to the fourth bab of the second part of the Arabic version of 
Ghazali’s Nasihat al-muluk. See al-Ghazali, al-Tibr al-masbuk fi Nasihat al-muluk 
(Beirut: Mu'assasat 'Izz al-Din, 1996). I am grateful to Alexey Khismatulin for 
helping me to identify this text. 

On patronage of architecture in medieval Anatolia, see among others Howard 
Crane, ‘Anatolian Saljuq Architecture and Its Links to Saljuq Iran’, in Robert 
Hillenbrand (ed.), The Art of the Saljuqs in Iran and Anatolia: Proceedings of a 
Symposium Held in Edinburgh in 1982 (Costa Mesa, CA: Mazda Publishers, 1994), 
pp. 263-68; Suzan A. Yalman, ‘Building the Sultanate of Rum: Memory, Urbanism 
and Mysticism in the Architectural Patronage of ‘Ala al-Din Kayqubad (r. 1220- 
1237)’, PhD dissertation (Harvard University, 2011); Patricia Blessing, Rebuilding 
Anatolia After the Mongol Conquest: Islamic Architecture in the Lands of Rum, 
1240-1330 (Burlington, VT: Ashgate, 2014). 

Howard Crane, “Art and Architecture, 1300-1453’, in Kate Fleet (ed.), The 
Cambridge History of Turkey, vol 1 (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 
2009), p. 266. 

Ibn Battuta, The Travels of Ibn Battiita. Edited and translated by H. A. R. Gibb, 
vol. 2 (London: The Hakluyt Society, 1962), p. 461. 

A famously studied case is that of Tamerlane and the patronage of architecture in 
his empire. See Mika Natif, ‘Patronage of Art and Architecture under the Timurid 
Dynasty in Central Asia’, PhD dissertation (Indiana University, 2000). 

Bruno De Nicola, ‘Urban Agency in the Borderlands’, Medieval Worlds 14 (2021), 
pp. 155-78. 

For a description of the terrain in which the castle was built, see T. Topal, 
M. K. Akin and M. Akin, ‘Rockfall Hazard Analysis for an Historical Castle in 
Kastamonu (Turkey), Nat Hazards 62 (2012), pp. 255-74. 

Other fortifications in the area are Mollah Ahmet Kalesi (north of the city of 
Kastamonu) and Aras Kalesi to the west of the city. See James Crow, ‘Alexios 
Komnenos and Kastamon: Castles and Settlement in Middle Byzantine 
Paphlagonia”, in Margaret Mullett and Dion Smythe (eds), A/exios I Komnenos 
(Belfast: The Queen's University of Belfast, 1996), pp. 12-36. 

On the use of the Castle by the Chobanids, see Chapter 2 on the occasion when 
Muzaffar al-Din imprisoned Rukn al-Din b. Kayka us II in the castle. The main- 
tenance and additions to the castle in Islamic times were mostly done during the 
Candaroglu and Ottoman periods. 

Yücel, Anadolu Beylikleri, vol. I, pp. 152-53; Cevdet Yakupoglu, ‘Kastamonu- 
Taşköprü Çobanoğlu Muzaffereddin Yavlak Arslan Medresesi ve Cami’, Tarih 
Araştırmaları Dergisi 36:61 (2017), p. 46. 

For a general, yet ancient, work on inscriptions in Kastamonu, see Mehmet 
Behçet, Kastamonu: âsar-i kadimesi (Istanbul: Türkiye Cumhuriyeti, Maarif 
Vekâleti, 1341 (1925). See also different contributions in Scott Redford (ed.), 
Legends of Authority: The 1215 Seljuk Inscriptions of Sinop Citadel (Istanbul: Koç 
University, 2014). 

Examples are the cases of the Salghurids in Fars and the Qutlughkhanids 
of Kerman in southern Iran. See Denise Aigle, Le Fars sous la domination 
mongole: politique et fiscalité, XIIIe- XIVe s. (Paris: Association pour l'avancement 
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des études iraniennes, 2005): Bruno De Nicola, “Padshah Khatün (1256-1295): an 
Example of Architecture, Religious and Literary Patronage in the Ilkhanid Iran’, 
in Michal Biran, Jonathan Brack and Francesca Fiaschetti (eds), A/ong the Silk 
Roads in Mongol Eurasia (Berkeley CA: California University Press, 2020), pp. 270— 
89. For Anatolia, see Howard Crane, *Notes on Saldjüq Architectural Patronage 
in Thirteenth Century Anatolia’, Journal of the Economic and Social History of 
the Orient 36:1 (1993), pp. 1-57; more specifically, see Suzan Yalman, ‘The “Dual 
Identity” of Mahperi Khatun: Piety, Patronage and Marriage across Frontiers in 
Seljuk Anatolia’, in Patricia Blessing and Rachel Goshgarian (eds), Architecture 
and Landscape in Medieval Anatolia, 1100-1500 (Edinburgh: Edinburgh 
University Press, 2017), pp. 224-52; Patricia Blessing, Rebuilding Anatolia After 
the Mongol Conquest: Islamic Architecture in the Lands of Rum, 1240-1330 
(London: Routledge, 2016). 

On the negotiation of sacred spaces in medieval and early Ottoman Anatolia, see 
Speros Vryonis, “Nomadization and Islamization in Asia Minor’, Dumbarton Oaks 
Papers 29 (1975), pp. 41-71; Frederick W. Hasluck, Christianity and Islam under the 
Sultans, 2 vols (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1929); for a criticism on Hasluck’s argu- 
ment, see Tijana Krstić, “The Ambiguous Politics of “Ambiguous Sanctuaries”: F. 
Hasluck and Historiography on Syncretism and Conversion to Islam in 15th- 
and 16th-Century Ottoman Rumeli’, in David Shankland (ed.), Archaeology, 
Anthropology and Heritage in the Balkans and Anatolia: The Life and Times of 
F. W. Hasluck, vol. 3 (Istanbul: Isis Press, 2013), pp. 247-62. 

On the Jandarids, see Yücel, Anadolu Beylikleri, vol. I, pp. 125-42. 

Not to be confused with another mosque also referred to as Akcasu mosque 
located in the neighbourhood of the same name in the north part of the city of 
Safranbolu. 

İlyas Kara, Her yönüyle tarihten günümüze Kastamonu, vol. 1 (Kastamonu: Bilge 
Kastamonu Gazetesi, 1997), p. 197. 

Hüsnü Acar, Çobanoğulları Beyliği Dönemi ve Kastamonu Fatihi Emir Hüsameddin 
Çoban Bey (Istanbul: Rem Matbaacılık, 1997), p. 37. See Figure 3.4. 

Another early example is the mosque of Şeyh Ahmet in Gölköy. See below. 
Another example is the Kasaba Köy Camii, located in the town of Kasaba, close 
to Kastamonu. This mosque was built in the second half of the 14th century by 
the Candaroğlu dynasty and stands as one of the main examples of this type 
of building. See Mahmut Akok, “Kastamonu'nun Kasabaköyünde Candaroğlu 
Mahmut Bey Camii’, Belleten 10 (1946), pp. 293—301. 

See Halit Çal and Özlem Ataoğuz Çal, Kastamonu Atabey Gazi Camisi ve Türbesi 
Hazirelerindeki Mezar Taşları (Kastamonu: Kastamonu Belediye Başkanlığı, 2010). 
Acar, Çobanoğulları Beyliği, p. 43; Fazıl Çiftçi, Kastamonu Camileri-Türbeleri ve 
Diğer Eserler (Ankara: Türk Diyanet Vakfı Yayın Matbaacılık, 1995), pp. 91—93. 
Acar, Çobanoğulları Beyliği, pp. 41-42. 

Perhaps referring to one of Sulayman Jandarid’s sons, Ibrahim (r. 13417) or “Ali. 
See Yiicel, Anadolu, p. 66. 

Ibn Battuta, Travels, vol. 2, p. 464. 

Cevdet Yakupoğlu, “Kastamonu-Taşköprü Çobanoğlu Muzaffereddin Yavlak 
Arslan Medresesi ve Camii’, Tarih Araştırmaları Dergisi 36:61 (2017), p. 46-47. 
John Curry, The Transformation of Muslim Mystical Thought in the Ottoman 
Empire: The Rise of the Halveti Order, 1350-1650 (Edinburgh: Edinburgh 
University Press, 2010), p. 96. 
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Acar, Çobanoğulları Beyliği, p. 45; Çiftçi, Kastamonu Camileri, p 258. 

Speros Vryonis, Jr., The Decline of Medieval Hellenism in Asia Minor and the 
Process of Islamization from the Eleventh through the Fifteenth Century (Berkeley, 
CA: University of California Press, 1971), pp. 259, 415 fn. 30. 

There is also speculation that the favouritism of Muzaffar al-Din for the town 
of Taskóprü might be connected to a possible residence as governor in the area 
when Muzaffar al-Din was a prince. See Yakupoğlu, “Kastamonu-Taşköprü”, 
p. 48. Placing the heir and princes in charge of urban centres was a common 
custom among Sultans of Rum (see Chapter 1) and apparently an identical situ- 
ation happened in the case of the mysterious town of Simre that is mentioned in 
the medieval sources. See Oktay Özel, ‘Simre’, in Scott Redford (ed.), Legends of 
Authority: The 1215 Seljuk Inscriptions of Sinop Citadel (Istanbul: Kog University, 
2014); Adrian Sounders, ‘A Note on the Greek Text of the Arabic-Greek Bilingual 
Inscription at Sinop’, in Redford, Legends of Authority; for the Arabic inscription 
mentioning Simre, see Redford, Legends of Authority, pp. 166-69. 

Ibn Battuta, Travels, vol. 2, p. 464. 

See this suggestion also in Ibn Battuta, Travels, vol. 2, p. 465, fn. 186. 

Yakupoğlu, “Kastamonu-Taşköprü”, p. 46. 

I was unable to gather more information about this zâwiya. 

Yakupoğlu, “Kastamonu-Taşköprü”, p. 49. An inscription found in the madrasa 
can be found today in the Museum of Kastamonu. Yakupoglu provides a tran- 
scription of the original Arabic and a Turkish translation of the inscription. See 
Yakupoğlu, “Kastamonu-Taşköprü”, pp. 49-50. 

Yakupoğlu, “Kastamonu-Taşköprü”, pp. 51—64. 

Yücel, Anadolu Beylikleri, vol. 1, pp. 154—55. 

For a summary on inscriptions found in mosques constructed during the early 
Candaroğlu period, see Yücel, Anadolu Beylikleri, vol. I, pp. 153-60. 

Curry, The Transformation, p. 94; Ülkü U Bates, ‘An Introduction to the Study of 
the Anatolian Türbe and its Inscriptions as Historical Documents', Sanat Tarihi 
Yilhgi 4 (1970—71), pp. 72-84. 

For an account of tombs from constructed from the 13th century onwards in the 
region of Çankırı, see Ahmet Ali Bayhan et al., “Selçuklu ve Beylikler Devrinde 
Çankırı'daki Imar Faaliyetleri? in Halil Çetin (ed.), Kuzey Anadolu'da Beylikler 
Dönemi Sempozyumu’ (Çankırı: Çankırı Karatekin Universitesi Yayınları, 2012), 
pp. 171—200. 

Kara, Her yönüyle, p. 202; Fazıl Çifci, Kastamonu camileri, türbeleri ve diğer tarihi 
eserler (Ankara: Türkiye Diyanet Vakfı Kastamonu Şubesi, 2000), p. 173. 

Curry, The Transformation, p. 105 

There is a waqf of the founding of this building as a zawiya dated AH 603 (1206— 
07) that also granted the lodge the land around the building. See Talat Miimtaz 
Yaman, Kastamonu tarihi (Kastamonu?: Ahmed Ihsan Matbaasi, 1935), p. 85. As 
Korobeinikov has noted, this not only suggests a steady income produced in the 
area, but might also be a sign of a more permanent settlement of Turkmen tribes 
in the region. See Korobeinikov, “The Revolt’, p. 90, fn. 7. 

The prestige of Abdiilfettah-1 Veli seems to have remained in the city of Kastamonu 
among his descendants. Şeyh el-Hac Mustafa, a grandson of Abdülfettâh and the 
founder of a dervish lodge has been suggested as the possible author of an Arabic 
tafsir entitled Jawahir al-asdaf. Composed for the education of Taceddin Ibrahim 
Beg (fl. 1440s), son of Isfendiyar b. Bayezid (ff. 787/1385), ruler of the Candaroğlu 
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dynasty of Kastamonu, the work contains interlinear translation in Turkish 
and was produced in 14th-century Kastamonu according to Abdulkadiroglu. 
See Abdulkerim Abdulkadiroğlu, “Cevahirü”1-Esdaf”ın Müellifi veya Mütercimi 
Meselesim?, in Kastamonu Yüksekokulu Koruma Derneği (ed.),. Türk Tarihinde 
ve Kültüründe Kastamonu Tebliğler 19-21 Ekim 1988 Kastamonu (Ankara: Ayyıldız 
Matbaası, 1989), pp. 35, 40; Ahmet Topaloğlu, “Kur'an-ı Kerim'in ilk Türkçe 
tercümeleri ve Cevâhirü'l-asdâf”, Türk Dünyası Araştırmaları 27 (1983), pp. 58—66. 
Shihab al-Din Magbuli-yi Qirshahri was a scholar and tutor in the Ilkhanid court. 
On Razi's life, see Najm al-Din Razi, The Path of God's Bondsmen from Origin 
to Return = ( Mersâd al- ebâd men al-mabda’ ela”l-ma “ad): A Sufi compendium. 
Edited and translated by Hamid Algar (Delmar, NY: Caravan Books, 1982), pp. 8— 
16. A copy of the Bahr al-haqa “iq is in the H. Hüsnü Paşa collection n. 37 at the 
Süleymaniye Yazma Eserler Kütüphanesi in Istanbul. 

Aflaki, Manaqib al- arifin, TI, pp. 932-33 / Aflaki, The Feats of the Knowers of God, 
p. 652. 

Yücel, Anadolu Beylikleri, pp. 55-57. 

Acar, Çobanoğulları Beyliği, pp. 51-52; Çiftçi, Kastamonu Camileri, p. 182. 

Acar, Çobanoğulları Beyliği, p. 46; Çiftçi, Kastamonu Camileri, p. 176. See 
Figure 3.5. 

Yakupoğlu, “Kastamonu-Taşköprü”, p. 47. 

Yakupoğlu, “Kastamonu-Taşköprü”, p. 47. 

See, for example, the Deveci Sultan Türbesi or the Maden Dede Türbesi. 

As was the case of the Timurids later on, see Natif, ‘Patronage of Art and 
Architecture”, p. 36. 

On the meaning of the term akhi, see Peacock, Islam, Literature and Society, 
p. 117. On futuwwa organisations in Turkey and Iran, see Lloyd Ridgeon, 
Morals and Mysticism in Persian Sufism: A History of Sufi-Futuwwat in Iran 
(London: Routledge, 2010), pp. 77-80; Peacock, Islam, Literature and Society, 
pp. 117-44. 

Ibn Batutta, The Travels, Vol. 2, p. 465. 

For a description of the waqfs from the region of Kastamonu into the Ottoman 
period, see Cevdet Yakupoğlu, “Selçuklular, Beylikler ve Osmanlılar Döneminde 
Kastamonu Çevresinde Ahiler’, Erdem, 55 (2009), pp. 157—74. 

Folder no: Mü. 5/13 591, page 12, order number 16. I am grateful to Iklil Selçuk for 
calling my attention to this document. A list of the early wagfiyyas in the archive 
can be found in İbrahim Ateş, “Yunus Emre'nin Vakıf İlkeleri İstikametindeki 
Düşünceleri ve Belgeleri Muhtevasındaki Zaviyeleri”, Vakıf Haftası Dergisi 8 
(1991), pp. 117-34. 

Yakupoğlu, “Selçuklular”, p. 166. 

Yakupoğlu, “Selçuklular”, p. 166. 


4 A mirror for princes for the Chobanids 
Re-interpreting the Siyar al-muluk 


The literary genre generally referred to as ‘mirrors for princes’ or ‘advice litera- 
ture’ became popular in medieval courts both in Christian and Muslim terri- 
tories. On the one hand, these works were conceived to provide rulers, officials 
and members of the court with a description of moral and practical duties 
towards their subjects, the administration of the state and their desired con- 
duct in the eyes of God. On the other, mirrors for princes also had a more 
pragmatic purpose for the authors. The majority of them were composed to 
serve as evidence of the authors’ literary capability and used as a means to 
obtain positions in the court, or financial rewards, or to challenge political 
rivals. These works generally mix concepts of practical ethics with pragmatic 
issues that may arise during the reign of a ruler. The origin of this literary 
genre can be traced back to Antiquity, and the works of Aristotle, Plato, or 
Plutarch in ancient Greece or Seneca in Roman times would commonly be 
imitated in medieval times. Using some of these authors and adding early 
Christian traditions, different works on advice for rulers appeared in Europe 
and Byzantium from at least the 9th century, and the genre was consolidated at 
the end of the 10th and beginning of the 11th centuries.! 

In the case of the Islamic world, these works generally include references 
to pre-Islamic kings, Greek and Hellenistic traditions and classic Islamic 
texts such as hadiths and the Quran? Deborah Tor has recently demonstrated 
that there seems to have been no incongruity, in the eyes of pious medieval 
Muslims, in incorporating different aspects of pre-Islamic Iranian traditions 
of kingship into their work; this was rather perceived as complementary to 
the Islamic understanding of rulership.? Often, a sense of realpolitik can be 
clearly distinguished in the selection of topics covered by these works.’ The 
influence of a Persian bureaucratic tradition in the structure of Islamic states 
since the late Umayyad period pervades this type of literature. In addition to 
this political character, mirrors for princes in the Islamic world became a genre 
that acquired popularity and prestige for its literary style and historiographical 
value? The animal fables contained in Kalila wa Dimna, an Arabic translation/ 
adaptation made by Ibn al-Muqaffa' (d. c. 756) of the Indian work known as 
Panchatantra, is considered as the initial example of advice literature.” Yet this 
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literary genre became popularised in the Islamic lands in the Persian language 
at the time when this language was undergoing a period of literary revival in 
Khurasan during the second half of the 11th century. It is in this period when 
fundamental works in this genre appear written in Persian prose, such as the 
Qabusnama (also Nasihatnama),' the Siyar al-muluk (Siyasatnama) ascribed 
to Nizam al-Mulk (1018-92), or the Nasihat al-muluk attributed to Ghazali 
(d. 1111), among others? As suggested by Bosworth, the appearance of all 
these works in the Khurasan area in the space of four decades can hardly be a 
coincidence and possibly signals a shift in the balance of power in the Islamic 
world towards the east, marked by the rise of the Great Seljuq Turks from the 
11th century onwards? 

In the 13th century, during the Ilkhanid period, advice literature gained 
even further popularity. Although popular also in Arabophone territories 
such as Ayyubid Syria, the phenomenon has been interpreted as a reflection 
of the acculturation of both Mongols and Turks to the cultural ethos of their 
Persianised subjects.'? Yet despite the fact that there was certainly a process of 
Persianisation of the Mongol rulers, the majority of these texts were dedicated 
to local rulers subject to the Ilkhans in Anatolia, Iraq and southern Iran." 
Particularly in Anatolia, a significant number of mirrors for princes were 
produced in the first half of the 13th century and dedicated to the Seljuq sultans 
of Rum before the Mongol invasion." In this period, advice literature shared 
some common features such as having the Nasihat al-muluk, often attributed 
to Ghazali, as the main reference work, or being composed by little-known 
scholars and courtiers. However, the Mongol invasion transformed not only 
Seljuq politics but also its intellectual culture, affecting also the composition 
of advice literature in post-Mongol Anatolia. In the second half of the 13th 
century, works such as the Lata ‘if al-hikma of Siraj al-Din Urmawi (d. 1283), 
dedicated to Sultan 'Izz al-Din Kayka'us II (d. 1280), would influence the 
production of subsequent works in the mirror for princes genre, including the 
Fustat al- adala, dedicated to the Chobanid ruler of Kastamonu." Incidentally, 
Qutb al-Din Shirazi, who also dedicated a work or the Chobanids, borrowed 
substantially from the Lata if al-hikma for the composition of his Durrat 
al-Taj.^ 

As we saw in Chapter 3, the inclusion of a copy in Persian of the Nasihat 
al-muluk in a majmü a composed in the Kastamonu region in the early 14th 
century attests to the influence that this work still had in the literary produc- 
tion of north-western Anatolia. The Fustat al- 'adala, dedicated to Muzaffar 
al-Din Mas'ud b. Alp Yürek and composed in 1284-85, is based not on the 
Nasihat al-muluk but on another of the classic Persian advice literatures of the 
11th century, the Siyar al-muluk (Siyasatnama) (see Chapter 3). This chapter 
will briefly introduce the Siyar al-muluk, the questions about its authenticity, 
the dissemination of the work and the influence it had on medieval Persian 
literature. After this introduction, this chapter will look at the adaptations 
made in the Fustat al- 'adala to the original text by looking at the arrangement 
of contents and chapter omissions in the Chobanid text vis-à-vis the original 
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work. There follows an analysis of the additions made by the author of the 
Fustat al-‘adala to his rendition of the Siyar al-muluk and what these additions 
might tell us about the particularities of the religious, political and social his- 
tory of north-western Anatolia in the second half of the 13th century. 


4.1 The Siyar al-muluk (Siyasatnama) 


The Siyasatnama or, as it was known in medieval times, Siyar al-muluk 
has been generally attributed to the famous Seljuq vizier Nizam al-Mulk 
(1018-92). He was born in the village of Radkan near the Khurasanian city 
of Tus to a family of officials in the service of the Ghaznavid dynasty (977— 
1163).5 He is mentioned as having studied in Nishapur with the famous Shafi'i 
scholar Hibat Allah al-Muwaffaq before he was forced to flee the region with 
his father after the Great Seljuqs removed the Ghaznavids from the area in 
1040.16 Finding his first job in the Ghaznavid court just a few years later, he 
spent some time in the Khurasanian cities of Balkh and Marv before returning 
to the Seljuq court, where he quickly climbed the political ladder of Seljuq 
administration to become the main political advisor first in the court of Sultan 
Alp Arslan (r. 1063—72) and later in that of his son and successor Malik Shah 
(r. 1072—92)." According to the preface of the work, it was at the request of 
the former that Nizam al-Mulk set out to write this work as a manual for 
government, administration and behaviour that, in fifty chapters, enumerates 
different virtues and practices to be used by rulers, kings, or emperors.'* 

There are several dates proposed for the compilation of the Siyar al-muluk, 
with the latest one being AH 500 (1107) if we question the ascription of the text 
to Nizam al-Mulk (d. 1092).!° The standard version consists of fifty chapters 
in which a variety of historical anecdotes are organised thematically for the 
ruler on different aspects of the arts of government. The text is a good source 
for the political history of its own time because it contains various attacks on 
the author's political rivals inside the court, such as Terken Khatun, the wife 
of Sultan Malik Shah.” Further, the book is not only a manual of adminis- 
tration but also represents the magnanimous power that the institution of the 
vizierate achieved in the hands of Nizam al-Mulk, reaching unprecedented 
influence in the administration of the Seljuq Empire?! More recently, it has 
been suggested that the book might have served a more prosaic purpose. 
According to Khismatulin, the work could also be seen as both a motivation 
letter and a job description in which the author exposed his ideas about ruling 
and how it should be done, but with the very clear goal of securing a position 
in the administration of the Seljuq Empire. Khismatulin observes that there 
is a similar intention in other mirrors for princes, such as the Rahat al-sudur 
of Ravandi, which may constitute a separate genre of administrative litera- 
ture? that follows a particular pattern in its composition and that was used to 
apply for a position at the Seljugs' court.” As we will see, a similar argument 
could be made for the Chobanid adaptation included in the Fustat al- 'adala 
explored below. 
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The textual history of the Siyar al-muluk is complex and elusive.” When 
looking at different pre-modern manuscript versions of the work, it is 
apparent that they have significant differences from one another. It seems two 
main versions or redactions of the text exist: one made by a copyist named 
Muhammad Maghribi with an afterword on behalf of Nizam al-Mulk and a 
qasida appended to the main text. The other was made by an unknown medi- 
eval editor without the afterword and the appended qasida (see below).? In 
recent years, this variation in the work's contents has raised suspicions about 
the originality of the text and even the attribution of the composition of the 
work to Nizam al-Mulk.?* Khismatulin has suggested that the Persian vizier 
probably only wrote a muwdu ‘Gt, which is a short work agreement providing a 
description of official duties. Although his argument is not universally accepted 
because it does not explain the clear references to events in the life of Nizam al- 
Mulk in this section of the work, Khismatulin suggests that the agreement was 
later edited and commented on by other people and attributed to the famous 
vizier to provide legitimacy and authority to the text.” 

The text in both versions became immensely popular in medieval times, 
influencing other advice literature in the Middle East, and was seen as a refer- 
ence work for court literature in the Islamic world.? Together with the other 
classic Persian mirrors for princes mentioned above, the Siyar al-muluk played 
an important role in the development of political thought in the pre-modern 
Islamic world that would reach its peak with scholars such as Nasir al-Din 
Tusi (d. 1273) or Ibn Khaldun (d. 1406).? A number of the text's editions and 
translations have also been produced in modern times, with the most popular 
version in English being Darke's translation based on the Nakhjavani manu- 
script, copied in 673/1274 in Tabriz and representing the second version of 
the text.” Darke's translation came after an early Persian edition of the first 
version of the text and a translation in French done by Charles Schefer in 
the late 19th century, which helped to popularise the text among European 
scholars in the 20th century?! Finally, the book has been edited and published 
in Iran several times, with editions by Abbas Iqbal and Alexey Khismatulin 
being taken in the following section of this chapter as one of the references for 
comparison of the text's adaptation appearing in the Fustat al- 'adala.? 

Despite their popularity in Iran, mirrors for princes in general, and the Siyar 
al-muluk in particular, seem to have had a much narrower readership in medi- 
eval Anatolia.” In this context, the appearance of one of the text's two main 
versions ascribed to Nizam al-Mulk in the composition of a work dedicated 
to a local ruler of Kastamonu in the late 13th century is an interesting literary 
phenomenon that deserves special attention. How much of the original text 
was transmitted and how faithful the transmission was is relevant to under- 
stand not only the author's intentions of the author but also the potential lit- 
erary taste of the work's patrons. The tailoring of its structure, the addition 
of specific elements and the removal of sections of the original text suggest a 
proper manufacturing of this work that goes beyond a simple transmission of 
a classical Persian text. 
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4.2 The Fustat al-‘adala and the Siyar al-muluk: Comparing chapters 
and structure 


The Fustat al-‘adala is a unique work from the point of view of its contents 
and the singularity of the themes it covers. The only surviving manuscript of 
the Fustat al-‘adala has two parts which were reversed from the text’s original 
order.** The work is divided in five chapters (bab), each of which contains 
different sections (fas/; pl. fuşül). Perhaps because of the uniqueness of the 
information contained in the first part of the work, scholars have omitted or 
disregarded the rest of the work as being simply a transliteration of the Siyar 
al-muluk with little historical relevance.’ While the text has been used on 
different occasions as a source for the Anatolia’s religious history and the early 
development of antinomian Sufi movements in the region, it has never been 
analysed as a source for the political history of medieval Anatolia. 

The second part of the manuscript, Supplement Turc 1120, which is in fact 
the first chapter of the work, occupies 45 folios and it contains mainly sections 
of the Siyar al-muluk. Yet, when one looks closely at the text, a number of 
features rapidly emerge that clearly suggest that this part cannot be easily 
labelled as a mere transcription of the other work, but is instead a more com- 
plex literary endeavour. A quick survey of the contents suggests that about 75 
per cent of the text seems to have been taken from the Siyar al-muluk, but that 
it also introduces changes, as described below. Something in the area of 15 per 
cent of the text can be considered new stories, with only about 10 per cent or 
less of the remaining text totally unchanged from the original.” Out of the five 
chapters of the Fustat al- 'adala, two chapters (bab 1, ff. 73-118) and bab 4, ff. 
27-50) contain borrowings from the Siyar al-muluk.*" 

It has been pointed out by both Louise Marlow and Andrew Peacock 
that mirrors for princes can tell us something about the court in which they 
were composed.** From this point of view, this particular literary genre can 
offer a unique insight into court life, helping us to uncover aspects of the 
political ideas, aspirations and representations of the Chobanid court that 
patronised the composition of this work. In the case of the Fustat al- 'adala, 
one of the main problems in situating and contextualising the work lies in the 
fact that the early part of the work, and consequently the preface, 1s missing. 
This is where any information on the context of the text's production could 
be found.? This poses a problem, as we lack a description of the author's 
original intentions in composing this work. However, by comparing the sur- 
viving section of the Fustat al- ‘adala with various editions of the original text 
of the Siyar al-muluk, it 1s possible to reconstruct, even if only partially, the 
original contents of the work. Further, by looking at these omissions from 
the more standard version of the text, it is possible to suggest some of the 
author's intentions and uncover part of the agency of a text that, as has been 
suggested by Marlow, was generally produced to obtain a financial reward 
for their writing or to attain a high position at court — in this case, from the 
Chobanid ruler of Kastamonu.“ 
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As mentioned in Chapter 3, the two parts that divide the manuscript of 
the Fustat al- 'adala have been reversed in the only existing manuscript of the 
work. The colophon of the text appears in folio 69a followed by a qasida poem 
that is left unfinished.^' The majority of European and modern editions do 
not include the poem in their editions and translations. This is because these 
scholars have often interpreted the fact that the colophons of the manuscripts 
used in their editions precede the poem as clear evidence of the poem being 
a later addition to the work.? However, in his recent edition of the text in 
Russian, Khismatulin argues that the qasida was already present in the 
12th-century version of the work that was originally used to copy the two 
manuscripts, which became the source for modern translators of the text.? In 
fact, the inclusion of the qasida in the Fustat al- 'adala (composed 1n 1284-85) 
supports Khismatulin's argument and suggests that the qasida was already pre- 
sent in the 12th-century version of the Siyar al-muluk used by the author of the 
Fustat al- ‘adala to compose his work. Further, the poem in the Fustat al- ‘adala 
is also located after the colophon, which suggests that placing the colophon 
before the poem could have been a common arrangement of the medieval ren- 
dition of the Siyar al-muluk and disproves the argument of the poem as a much 
later addition. Overall, the inclusion of the qasida as the closing element in the 
composition of the text also adds to the view that the author of the Fustat al- 
'adala was using the Siyar al-muluk as a template to produce a new text that he 
could present to his patron in Kastamonu. 

Possibly unaware of its textual history, Muzaffar al-Din Choban would 
look at the Fustat al- 'adala as if this was a new composition especially crafted 
for him. Nowhere in the surviving text is it mentioned that the Siyar al-muluk is 
being used as a source for the work. In fact, it makes sense to think about this 
as an intentional omission by the author, with the objective of receiving full 
credit from the patron for the composition of the book and/or increasing the 
author's prestige in the eyes of the ruler. The author's motivations in the com- 
position of this work were not centred on transmitting or preserving a version 
of the Siyar al-muluk, but rather to convince his patron of his own literary 
skills and capabilities. 

The grammar used in the text is simplified with regard to the already 
simple Siyar al-muluk. The author of the Fustat al-‘adala modifies some of 
the sentences from the original text, even changing very simple auxiliary verbs 
used in the Siyar al-muluk. The style of the text becomes more ‘spoken’, since 
the author in most cases omits the conjunction *wa' between sentences or 
synonyms that grammatically require this word. The lexicon and formulation 
of the text are also altered when the author of the new work seems to have 
revised the original Siyar al-muluk sentence by sentence to insert synonyms, 
or reformulated the order of words and sentences.“ The reasons for this could 
be, firstly, an attempt to make the meaning of the text more accessible to his 
audience in northern Anatolia, whose exposure to classical Persian might have 
been limited. On the other hand, this modification of the language might be 
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an attempt to further hide the original text from the eyes of his readers and, in 
this way, avoid being accused of plagiarism and thus be able to claim author- 
ship of this work.* In addition, the author selects specific chapters from the 
Siyar al-muluk and adds short stories and anecdotes from other sources, to 
present this work not only as an original composition, but also as proof of 
his value as a man of letters. In different places in the text, the author makes 
references to his wiliness and his availability to take up a position at the court. 
For example, the author makes explicit statements of his own at the end or the 
beginning of the stories presented in the work, emphasising that kings need to 
grant positions (makan) and offices (maqam) to those among scholars (ulama), 
men of grace (faz/) and religion (dindar) and those that are devoted (zuhd) and 
who fear God (taqwa).*° 

Further evidence that the changes were made intentionally for the purpose 
of adapting an existing work to a new context can be found in some of the 
specific modifications made by the author of the Fustat al- ‘adala to the qasida 
that closes the original version.* Table 4.1 shows how the poem was copied to 
be almost identical to the original but with some specific lines (bayts) modi- 
fied to obscure the text's origin. The bayts including the name of Nizam al- 
Mulk in the original rendition of the qasida are removed and the dedication 
of the work made originally to the Seljuq sultan Ghiyath al-Din Muhammad 
b. Malik Shah (r. 1105-18) is replaced with the name of Muzaffar al-Din b. Alp 
Yürek, the work's Chobanid patron.** 

In addition to the change in the name of the work’s dedicatee, other variations 
in the qasida are worth mentioning. Firstly, there is a clear awareness of the 
author of the Fustat about titles used by the local rulers of Kastamonu. In the 
poem, wherever the original poem had the word shah (emperor), it is replaced 
with the title word (a)mir (ruler/governor) — more appropriate to the rank of 
members of the Chobanid dynasty, as we saw in Chapter 2. Further, there is 
an effort in using the formula of the original qasida in bayt 23 to reinforce 
Muzaffar al-Din’s dynastic claim to the amirate of Kastamonu, used to legit- 
imise his position as ruler by stating a clear hereditary dynastic connection 
with his grandfather Husam al-Din Choban (see Chapter 2). 

Among different editions of the Siyar al-muluk, there is not a standard 
textual arrangement. While Darke and Schefer arrange the text in fifty 
chapters, Kóymen's Turkish edition does not include all the chapters of the 
other two.” The Fustat al-‘adala makes its own arrangement of the sections 
(fusul) borrowed from the Siyar al-muluk (ff. 73—118).5 The text in the initial 
section (73a—77a) in the Fustat al- 'adala corresponds to the contents of chapter 
XIII of Darke's version of the Siyar al-muluk. From the numbering given to 
the sections in the Fustat al- ‘adala, we can deduct that the initial section that 
has the beginning missing was section XII in the complete text. Hence, there is 
an almost exact correlation of section (fas/) number and contents at the begin- 
ning of the text, suggesting that the missing initial part of the Fustat al- ‘adala 
may also have included the initial chapters of the standard Siyar al-muluk. It 
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Table 4.1 Comparison of dedication in the final qasida of the Siyar al-muluk and the 
Fustat al-‘adala 


Fustat al- ‘adala n. Siyar al-muluk n. 


2) da exi A /olş yaz y yaa jb jua day lal [9 yi ah oa 8 / ol ş pad jen S Jua jus gal 21 


Ab y şala A Malo y jaa 
dile ima ull cul cual piles Glee ya 20 Glad laf ASU) dama ama (ui li yale 22 
A yi AB on hae! yiye 
Say se sh] On Gly Gales ayə x AS coe 21 Top Gl oe o AS ale 23 
JY Os ml) OF 2M Ose amali şax C) ge Capa Ls 
az AS Aul, yə cid gi ale şə Aza Dua 22 GALA ya Aad ote (sic) Hauly i iw 5 34 
o gö ala gj Cul dala ) oam sala şa ş cual Aca 5 şə dis 
Translation 
This auspicious book and commands 19 This auspicious book and 21 
of kings / may it be auspicious for commands of kings / may it 
the victorious shah! be auspicious for a pious and 


righteous shah! 
(a)mir of the world Muzaffar al-Din ibn 20 Sultan Ghiyath al-Din Muhammad 22 
Alp Yürek / a fortunate, righteous, [7 succour of Muhammad's 
wise and skilful (ruler) religion], / to whom God in 
heaven gave victory over the 
enemies of religion. 
The)a)mir in the royal throne for the 21 The shah, on the royal throne in 23 


fortune of religion / He is a sovereign the palace of religion / is the 
like his grandfather and an amir like shahinshah like his grandfather 
his father and a shah like his father. 

All amirs are like a necklace and your 22 all the shahs are like a necklace 34 
being like the pearl in the middle, and your being like the pearl in 
the universe is like a garden [also the middle, the universe is like a 
‘paradise’], and your justice is garden, and your justice is always 
always present in it. present in it. 


Is at the end of this initial section (f. 77b) when we have the first titles written 
in the Fustat al-‘adala. The text reads that this is section XIII, entitled ‘On 
kings’ boon companions and their manners” 5! which corresponds to section 
XVII in the standard version of the Siyar al-muluk. From here onwards, the 
numbering of the sections stop matching but it is interesting to note that with 
the exception of the insertion of section XVII (Siyar al-muluk XL), the pro- 
gression of sections and themes of the standard version of the Siyar al-muluk 
is mostly maintained in the Fustat al- adala. That means that all the sections 
that survived in the part bound second in the Anatolian manuscript cover only 
those sections located between chapters XIII and XLII of Siyar al-muluk.? 
The themes of the sections ((uşü/) from the original work included in the 
Fustat al- 'adala are not selected randomly. When they are considered together, 
they reveal an inner coherence marked by a concern for aspects of the organisa- 
tion of the court officials and agents. Firstly, some sections deal with the specific 
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duties of some courtly agents, such as spies (section XII), boon companions 
(section XIII), experienced advisors (section XIV), ambassadors (section XV) 
and servants (section XVI). Secondly, slaves seem to be one of the text’s main 
concerns since a group of sections deal with the appropriate measures that 
need to be taken to deal with slaves in the court (sections XVI and XIX), and 
provide instructions on how to serve a king in this regard (section XVIII). 
After these /uşül, the last few sections incorporated from the Siyar al-muluk are 
more concerned with the role of the king himself in dealing with his officials 
by advising him not to take hasty decisions (section XX), on having a clear 
knowledge of the titles and ranks of agents (section XXI) and on preventing 
assigning the same job to two different people (section XXII). It is important 
to highlight that all these sections belong to the first part of the Sivar al-muluk, 
which is believed to have been written by Nizam al-Mulk himself, and offer less 
doubts about authenticity than the second part. 

However, the Fustat al-‘adala includes one section (section XVI) from the 
last eleven of the Siyar al-muluk in this part of the work that were added to the 
original work after the assassination of the Persian vizier and that are imbued 
with a sense of pessimism over the challenge that Ismailism posed to the 
Seljug court.”” This specific section corresponds to chapter XL in the standard 
version of the Siyar al-muluk, dealing with ‘showing mercy for the creatures 
of God and the acts of bringing back the law and customs to its place”.* The 
remaining sections originally added to the Siyar al-muluk after the assassin- 
ation of Nizam al-Mulk are inserted in the second part of the Fustat al- 'adala, 
bound at the beginning of Ms. Supplement Turc 1120.55 This group of sections 
(corresponding to sections XLII-XLVII of the Siyar al-muluk) are grouped in 
chapter (bab) 4 of the Fustat al- adala and deal with the rise of different her- 
etic groups such as Qaramatians, Mazdakis, Batinis, Khurramites and others. 

Considered together, the order of the chapters in the Fustat al- ‘adala allows 
a few preliminary interpretations. The bulk of the sections included in the ini- 
tial part of the work (second part of the manuscript) show a concern with 
providing the reader with elements to set up a court in accordance with Nizam 
al-Mulk's ideal view of an Islamic state. The context in which the Fustat al- 
'adala 1s produced — that is, 1n the early 1280s — means that the themes of 
these chapters are of a piece with the type of literature produced by, for 
example, Husam al-Din Khu'i in this period for the same Chobanid leaders 
(see Chapter 6). Further, it is interesting to note the specific concern of the 
Fustat's author to include sections related to slavery. The slave trade was active 
in Anatolia from the 13th century, with an intensive traffic of people from a 
variety of ethnic origins and religious affiliations, both genders and all ages.? 
The Mongol presence in the Crimea and the Russian steppes and the conquest 
of Anatolia by Baiju in 1243 opened the region to an extensive trading network 
in the Black Sea that made the Anatolian Peninsula a strategic location for the 
lucrative slave trade between western Europe and the Russian steppes.”” We 
have no specific study on slavery in the Kastamonu region in the 13th century, 
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but research has shown that both Sinop and Kastamonu (both regions under 
Chobanid influence) were important in the trade routes of slaves from the 
Black Sea to Europe in the 14th and especially 15th centuries." In addition, 
residents of Kastamonu were enslaved and sold to Christian traders even in the 
early 14th century, suggesting that this borderland region might have been an 
active area of slave capture.? The extensive references to slavery in the Fustat 
al- 'adala might be interpreted as a result of the need to deal with a possible 
large influx of slaves in the Chobanid court, precipitated by their conquests 
over Christian populations in the 13th century and the strategic location of 
their territories on the long-range slave trade routes between the Golden Horde 
and Italian merchants in the second half of the 13th century. 

Finally, it needs to be mentioned that a group of sections included at the end 
of the Siyar al-muluk's standard editions and translations are also reorganised 
in the Fustat al- 'adala. In his translation of the Siyar al-muluk, Hubert Darke 
noticed that there was a change of tone in the topics covered in the text from 
sections XL onwards. He suggests that this is due to the later composition 
of these sections and to the fact that they were not seen by Malik Shah and 
were only added to the previous sections by a librarian after the death of the 
author.“ The majority of these sections are grouped in bab 4 of the Fustat al- 
‘adala and inserted in between bab 3 and bab 5 that do not belong to the Siyar 
al-muluk.$” This is clearly an editorial decision by the author of the Fustat 
al- 'adala, who was motivated by a need to contextualise the emergence and 
spread of the Qalandars in his own time (described in bâb 5), and so takes a 
number of sections from the Siyar al-muluk and presents them as an original 
chapter of his own authorship. 


4.3 Tailoring the Szyar al-muluk: Added and omitted sections in the Fustat 
al- adala 


In the same way that the inclusion of certain sections of the Siyar al-muluk 
unveils the agency of the Fustat al- 'adala, the omission of certain parts of the 
original work offers room for analysis. If we agree that the author of the Fustat 
al- 'adala makes a conscious decision when including sections of the Siyar al- 
muluk, then the omissions might also have been intentional. Between the initial 
two sections included in the Fustat al- ‘adala, there is an omission of a section 
detailing the duties of ‘courtiers’ (section XIV in the Siyar al-muluk), another 
‘on being careful about messages in drunkenness and sobriety’ (section XV) 
and finally one ‘on the use of stewards at the court’ (section XVI). Similarly, 
while sections XIV and XV in the Fustat are based on Siyar al-muluk's sections 
XVIII and XXI respectively, it omits sections XIX and XX from the original 
work, which correspond to one section dealing with kings’ guards or ‘solitaries’ 
(mufradan) (section XIX), their equipment, and on the provision and use of 
jewelled weapons (section XX). 

Another part of the Siyar al-muluk including five sections (XXII-XXVI 
inclusive) is omitted. These sections could be seen as rather tedious for a reader 
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who is looking for amusement in reading the Siyar al-muluk. They deal with 
subjects such as keeping fodder for animals ready in posting houses (XXII), 
troops’ salaries (XXIII), bringing soldiers from different races into the army 
(XXIV), taking hostages in the court (XXV) and keeping Turkmen in the ser- 
vice of the court as pages (XXVI). All these chapters share the characteristics 
of being not only short in length, but also containing details that seems rather 
irrelevant or even offensive (section XXVI) to the Turkmen dynasty to which 
the Fustat al-‘adala is dedicated. After the insertion of section XXVII (see 
below), the group of sections between XXVIII and XXXIV and XXXVIII- 
XXXIX are left aside. Like the previous group, they seem to have little to do 
with the Chobanid dynasty of Kastamonu, as they deal more with protocol 
or etiquette in affairs of state and have little practical advice for the rulers or 
interesting anecdotes to share. 

In my view, both the inclusion and the exclusion of these sections share a 
coherent rationale when placing the Fustat al- 'adala in the historical context 
in which the text was produced. Although by the 1280s the Chobanids were 
already established as regional rulers in Kastamonu, the official legitimation 
of their rule came with the acknowledgement of Ilkhan Arghun of Muzaffar 
al-Din b. Alp Yürek as sipahsalar of the region in 1284. The composition of 
this version of the Siyar al-muluk, being almost contemporary with this event, 
cannot but look like a premeditated act by which a copy of the most famous 
mirror for princes in the Persian tradition is tailored for the newly named ruler 
of Kastamonu. The work's author seems to be very aware of his patron's cul- 
tural and religious background. The omissions from the original text intention- 
ally exclude those issues that might be less appealing to a local Turkmen lord at 
the far western corner of an empire. The Fustat al- 'adala leaves out sections of 
the Siyar al-muluk that deal with imperial court matters, financial issues such 
as disposition of salaries, the organisation of military equipment for the army, 
or detailed instructions on the organisation of a court that could not be easily 
extrapolate from the court of the Great Seljuqs into the incipient Chobanid 
court. Similarly, some sections that could even offend Muzaffar al-Din are left 
out, such as section XXVI on keeping Turkmen as pages, although some that 
could have been useful for a ruler controlling a sedentary rural population were 
omitted, such as section XXXVII that deals mostly with the status of peasants. 
Finally, the inclusion of certain sections mentioned above proves to have both 
a potential applicability in the arts of government for the Chobanid court and 
a special concern for the moral background of the anecdotes contained in the 
work. Islamic morality, as we will see in the next section, is also a special con- 
cern of the author, who tries to adapt the text to provide a more up-to-date 
religious content suitable for the Chobanid court in the midst of the process 
of Islamisation. 

Special mention should be made of the inclusion of a full section that, 
although the title can be equated with section XVIII of the original Siyar 
al-muluk, has clearly been modified by relying on other sources. Section XIV 
of the Fustat al- ‘adala is titled ‘On consulting on the king’s concerns’, but 
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although the theme of the section corresponds to the kind of title that can 
be found in many mirrors for princes, the contents of this chapter are very 
different in nature from the rest of the narrative. This short section (ff. 80b— 
81b) contains a number of poems in Persian and Arabic and two anecdotes. 
While the verses try to emphasise to the king the importance of having reli- 
able advisors, the prose stories offer a different perspective to the Siyar al- 
muluk. The first anecdote is set up in the context of the early years of Islam. 
A man brings his wife to the presence of the caliph ‘Umar b. al-Khattab (d. 
644), claiming that he has been with this woman for only six months and 
now she has given birth to a boy. The woman swears that the boy belongs 
to her husband and that she has never been with another man. Yet ‘Umar 
orders for her to be lapidated or stoned to death (sangsar kardan) for adul- 
tery because a pregnancy should last nine months. While she is being taken 
to the execution site, they come across the Prophet's son-in-law 'Ali b. Abi 
Talib (d. 661), who asks about the case and orders the executioners to return 
the woman to ‘Umar’s chamber. In front of the caliph, ‘Ali claims that the 
baby 1s the son of the woman's husband and hence the woman was telling the 
truth. “Umar asks how he knows, and ‘Ali responds by quoting a verse of 
the Quran that states that a pregnancy lasts for 30 months when the 24 months 
of breastfeeding are included.? In this way, ‘Ali would have proved that there 
can be a six-month pregnancy and therefore saved the life of the faithful 
woman wrongly accused of adultery. The story also mentions that ‘Umar 
acknowledged his mistake and said that if it was not for ‘Ali, ‘Umar would 
have perished (been ruined). 

The story is well known in the Islamic world and is documented in 
numerous sources from both the Shia and the Sunni traditions.? The quote 
has been highly controversial, as it has been interpreted by Sunnis as a simple 
statement of ‘Ali being an advisor of Caliph ‘Umar and by Shias as proof of 
the higher knowledge of “Ali about the Quran. The Fustat al- ‘adala makes no 
claim on the superior knowledge of ‘Ali over ‘Umar, but includes the story 
as illustrative of an event in which wise advice saved the prestige of the ruler 
(Umar). Hence, it would be risky to interpret the inclusion of this anecdote 
in the Fustat al-‘adala as a Shia statement. However, within Sunni legal trad- 
ition, the story also appears in a number of Shafi'i texts and was used widely 
among Shafi' authors in medieval times. Therefore, the intention of the 
story might be not to transmit Shia ideas to the author's patron, but only to 
incorporate an anecdote with similar connotations from the perspective of 
advice, but coming from the Islamic tradition. In this context, the proximity 
of the Fustat's author to Shafi'i ideas makes it possible that the selection of 
this story might have been taken from literature familiar to the author and 
incorporated into the work.“ 

The other story included in the section also has a caliph and an advisor as 
main characters, but in this case the plot is set in the early years of the Abbasid 
caliphate. The story deals with Caliph al-Mansur (d. 775) and his commander 
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Abu Muslim (d. 755), both of whom also appear in the Siyar al-muluk. The 
story of Abu Muslim, a freed slave who became the victorious commander 
of the early Abbasid armies that rebelled against the Umayyad caliphs and 
then became a dangerous alternative power in Central Asia and Khurasan 
in the eyes of the new caliph al-Mansur, is well known in early Islamic his- 
toriography.”” However, despite sharing the main characters, the stories are 
different. While the Siyar al-muluk makes reference to the two characters to 
speak about the rise of heresy in Khurasan,® the Fustat focuses on the execu- 
tion of Abu Muslim by the caliph. As in the other anecdote contained in this 
section, the story's main aspect 1s the role of the advisors. The story focuses 
on how, following the advice of his officials, al-Mansur managed to bring Abu 
Muslim from the east to Baghdad, where he was advised to execute him — an 
act that the caliph allegedly performed there on the spot.9 No references are 
made to the heretical movements that Abu Muslim apparently inspired in the 
eastern territories of the Abbasid caliphate, pointing towards the use of a 
source different from the Siyar al-muluk in the composition of this chapter of 
the Fustat al- 'adala. 

The inclusion of this new section in the work appears as a logical con- 
tinuation of the previous ones. The section is also coherently constructed 
to continue with the tone of a mirror for princes and highlights the import- 
ance that advisors have in the decisions of the king, by using both prose 
anecdotes and verses in both Arabic and Persian. However, the sources used 
here are not the Siyar al-muluk, but stories brought from hadiths and the 
Islamic tradition. As we will see below, many of the additions to the Siyar 
al-muluk share with this section the Islamic background of the stories, as 1f 
the author of the Fustat was trying to match the advice given by the Siyar 
al-muluk with examples appearing in other Islamic sources with higher 
religious pedigree. The addition of this section is a clear indication of the 
direct intervention of the Fustat's author in the composition of the text, as 
is the selections he made for the chapter arrangement, in terms of chapters 
included and omitted. 


4.4 The making of a mirror for princes for Chobanid Kastamonu I: 
Religious references in the Fustat al- ‘adala 


In recent years, Marlow has suggested that medieval mirrors for princes can 
be categorised into two different groups. The first one includes those with a 
more 'secular' tone, appealing to traditional Iranian conceptions of kingship 
that include especially Sasanian and pre-Islamic reference models. The second 
one is defined as being more ‘religiously charged’, where the role of prophets 
and the ulama become more apparent in the narrative.” Based on this para- 
digm, the first part of the Fustat al- adala where the majority of the Siyar 
al-muluk is copied (ff. 73-118) would mostly fall into the first category, since 
the latter has a rather secular approach to kingship and enhances the role of 
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secular rulers above that of the religious establishment. However, when this 
particular section is placed in the context of the whole work, the emphasis 
between the secular and the religious becomes more balanced and the categor- 
isation of the work within this duality might not be that straightforward. As 
mentioned above, bab 5 of the Fustat al- 'adala includes those sections of the 
Siyar al-muluk dealing with religious heresies, and the author of the Fustat al- 
'adala often includes references to and anecdotes regarding Islamic traditions, 
the Quran and hadiths in different sections extracted from the Siyar al-muluk. 
Consequently, the Fustat al- ‘adala has an important religious component both 
in adapting the contents of sections copied from the Siyar al-muluk (ff. 73-118 
and bab 4), and when the author adds new content dealing with criticism of 
antinomian Sufis (Qalandars) and his claim of a complementarity between 
Shafi'i and Hanafi legal traditions." 

Although based on a mirror for princes such as the Siyar al-muluk, the 
Fustat al-‘adala is also an administrative text used by the author to seek the 
ruler's favour and a job at the court. The contents of the book, therefore, would 
be influenced not only by the taste of the ruler but also by characteristics 
of the position applied for and the background of the author.? In view of 
this, the inclusion in the narrative of personalities and anecdotes with a rele- 
vant religious background suggests that the author of the Fustat might have 
been seeking a position with religious responsibilities in the Chobanid court. 
Offering religious advice to the rulers highlights an intention to add a religious 
component to the Fustat that is lacking in the original Siyar al-muluk. 

One of these cases appears in section XIII of the Fustat al- adala. The 
section begins with an anecdote that not only is unavailable in any edited 
version of the Siyar al-muluk but also appears to come from another source 
that has probably been lost. In the context of a section about boon companions 
(XVII) of the king, the author of the text inserts a story that firstly introduces 
a person called Kiyaharas, who is described as a knowledgeable scholar in 
science and religion, who was originally from the region of Tabaristan but has 
gained his knowledge in the region of Khurasan.” During his travels, he meets 
some dignitaries from the court of the caliph in Baghdad, whose name is not 
given and, amazed by his knowledge, these officers bring Kiyaharas into the 
caliph's presence. After confronting Kiyaharas with a number of tests in the 
court, they all surrender to his knowledge, and the caliph compels him to join 
the court as boon companion (nadim) of the leader of Sunni Islam. After a 
decade has passed, a messenger from Samarqand arrives in Baghdad. He is an 
eminent scholar who asks permission to have the honour of engaging in philo- 
sophical/religious discussion at the caliph's palace. Permission 1s granted and 
all the major scholars of Baghdad gather to listen to the Central Asian mes- 
senger. Kiyaharas sits next to the caliph as his main confidant (nadim) and at 
some point asks for permission to engage in discussion with the Central Asian 
messenger and promises to put an end to the debate.” Kiyaharas is granted 
permission, engages in the debate and comes out victorious, being awarded 
7,000 dinars and expensive clothes by the caliph. Once he puts on the robes, 
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a mysterious voice comes through the trellis window (shubbâkât) ordering 
Kiyaharas ‘to go to the Madrasa Nizamiyya’ (ila Nizamiyya, ila al-Madrasat 
al-Nizamiyya).” From that very moment, the caliph realises that he cannot 
hold on to his companion any longer and allows Kiyaharas to leave for the 
madrasa, where, according to the Fustat al- adala, he becomes a follower of 
the teachings of Shafi' 1, abandoning his role at the caliphal court to pursue a 
full life as a religious scholar. 

This short anecdote contains a number of interesting aspects that deserve 
our attention. The scholar mentioned only as Kiyaharas refers most likely 
to Shaykh ‘Ali b. al-Hasan Kiyaharas al-Tabari (d. 1110), also known as al- 
Kiya al-Harrasi, a Shafi'i jurist and Ash ari theologian listed among some 
of the most famous scholars of Shafi'i fiqh (Islamic law) with a special rele- 
vance to Quranic jurisprudence (ahkâm al-Qur an). At least one book of his 
authorship has survived until today and he was renowned for being one of 
the teachers in Islamic law in the Nizamiyya madrasa founded by the Seljuq 
vizier Nizam al-Mulk in Baghdad in 1065.7 Ibn al-Hasan Kiyaharas al-Tabari 
was initially appointed as chair of the institution by the vizier himself in AH 
483 (1090-91) to be replaced by the famous scholar Ghazali (d. 1111) only 
16 months later. When Ghazali left the institution 1n the year 487 An (1094— 
95), Kiyaharas al-Tabari was re-appointed as chair of the Nizamiyya madrasa 
until his death.” The story of Kiyaharas (Kiya al-Harrasi), as included in 
the Fustat al-‘adala, is, therefore, plausible as far as the main characters and 
locations are concerned and it has a literary coherence in including this anec- 
dote of a famous scholar in the madrasa founded by Nizam al-Mulk, to 
whom the Siyar al-muluk is attributed. However, the story is not historically 
accurate since none of the available Arabic or Persian sources confirm that 
Kiya al-Harrasi was ever at the service of a caliph. Instead, we know that he 
was invited to Baghdad by Majd al-Mulk al-Qummi (d. 492/1099), the vizier 
of Sultan Barqiyaruq b. Malik Shah (d. 498/1105), to serve as a qadi for at 
least two years (AH 490—92) at his court before being appointed as chief of 
the Nizamiyya.” 

All these elements suggest that either the story was taken from another 
source that I was not able to identify, or it was constructed by the author of 
the Fustat al- 'adala to incorporate some personal views in the narrative that 
he felt were lacking in the original Siyar al-muluk. For example, there seems 
to be a subtle but persistent emphasis on enhancing Shafi‘ism in the anec- 
dote. It might be mere speculation but I wonder if the narration of the reli- 
gious debate between Kiya al-Harrasi and the Central Asian scholar could 
be read as a confrontation or argumentation between two different schools of 
law (madhhab). While the Shafi‘i credentials of Kiya al-Harrasi are established 
both by his origin (Tabaristan) and education, it is suggestive that the scholar 
who arrives in Baghdad to debate, and is subsequently defeated by Kiya al- 
Harrasi (Kiyaharas), is mentioned as being from Samarqand, a place which, 
although it had scholars from different schools of law, was generally considered 
mainly as a Hanafi territory. 
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The madhhab to which the Central Asian scholar belonged is not 
mentioned in the Fustat al- 'adala, but the emphasis laid on the place of 
origin of both contenders (Tabaristan and Samarqand) and, especially, the 
exposition on both Shafi' ism and Hanafism made in bab 5 of the text may 
suggest that the author of the Fustat al-‘adala could be trying to portray 
the superiority of Shafi‘iism over Hanafism in this anecdote, represented 
by the Central Asian origin of Kiyaharas's dialectic rival.9 As the work 
is written for a Turkmen and possibly Hanafi patron in Kastamonu, the 
belief in the intellectual superiority of Shafi'i scholars over Hanafi ones 
cannot be declared as an open statement. Therefore, the divine intervention 
of the voice that persuades the caliph to let Kiya al-Harrasi (Kiyaharas) go 
to Nizam al-Mulk's madrasa is used as a literary allegory of the divine pref- 
erence for Shafi'ism, especially when it was well known that the Nizamiyya 
madrasa only accepted Shafi'i scholars and students.?! However, what is 
less open to speculation is that the story had a more prosaic intention in 
the narrative of the Fustat al- 'adala. As a work conceived as proof of the 
author's knowledge on a subject and credentials for acquiring positions at 
the court, the anecdote can also be read as a subtle but clear message to 
his patron, Muzaffar al-Din Choban. The inclusion in the narrative of this 
story s text, either created by the author of the Fustat al- 'adala or taken 
from a source other than the Siyar al-muluk, aims to highlight how know- 
ledge of Islamic law and religion could catapult the career of a scholar 
(namely, Kiyaharas) from the position of nadim at the court to the leading 
scholar at the central Nizamiyya madrasa. 

There is a clear concern in the additions made in the Fustat al- 'adala to the 
original Siyar al-muluk text to raise the religious profile of the text and show 
the religious knowledge of the author by incorporating instructive anecdotes 
with religious content. In this respect, the story of Kiyaharas is not the only 
one that can be found in the text. For example, in section XVI (XXVII of the 
Siyar al-muluk), the majority of the text is retained, although abbreviated. The 
section in the original work contains a long account of the life of Sabuktegin 
(d. 997), founder of the Ghaznavid dynasty that ruled over eastern Iran, 
Afghanistan and northern India from the late 10th until the mid-12th cen- 
tury.? Although the story of the ascension of Sabuktegin as narrated in the 
Siyar al-muluk should be taken with caution, the interest of the story in the 
context of mirrors for princes lies more in the legal status of the person than in 
the account's veracity.? The main point of the story is to highlight the transi- 
tion made by Sabuktegin from being a slave to becoming the founder of a new 
dynasty. Yet, towards the end of the chapter, Sabuktegin's son, Mahmud of 
Ghazna, is introduced to the reader as the ruler who would expand the empire 
created by his father. Based on the Siyar al-muluk's reference to Mahmud's 
campaign to India, the Fustat makes the following statement: 


And in India he [Mahmud] took Simat* (Somnath) and brought [from 
there] the [pagan idol] (anat) and smashed (bandakht) it at the entrance 
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(asitan) of the congregational Mosque. He captured and killed many [pagan] 
kings of India and he seized (basitad) many places (bisiyar wilayat) 1n India 
and converted them to Islam (44 dâr-i islam âvard). And he [Mahmud of 
Ghaznal was the first king of Islam to be called 'Sultan'.5 


Although the original Siyar al-muluk makes reference to the conquest of 
Somnath by Mahmud and the removal of the pagan 1dol from the temple, this 
reference is far less specific. On the other hand, the Fustat is not only more 
emphatic in its description of Mahmud breaking the Hindu idol, but it adds 
a specific reference to the spread of Islam by the Sultan of Ghazna. The add- 
ition seems to be a clear statement added by the author of the Fustat trying 
to highlight the sultan's role as an active agent of Islamisation. It seems to me 
that this particular phrase is a clear parallel made in the Fustat between what 
was done by Mahmud and what should be done in Anatolia at the time of the 
composition of the Fustat. As we will see in the next chapter, the Fustat hasa 
clear concern with the spread of heresies in Anatolia and the anecdote about 
Mahmud of Ghazna offers a good opportunity to highlight the role of rulers in 
Islamising newly conquered territories. Hence, the added lines could be a clear 
message to the Chobanid patron of the work, who could see in the Islamisation 
of India a mirror of practices for the process of Islamisation taking place in 
western Anatolia in the late 13th century. 


4.5 The making of a mirror for princes for Chobanid Kastamonu II: 
References to 13th-century Anatolia in the Fustat al-‘adala 


Further evidence of the active intervention of the author in modelling the 
composition of the Fustat al-‘adala using the Siyar al-muluk can also be 
observed in the insertion of section XL of the Siyar al-muluk into section 
XVII of the Fustat al-‘adala, which interrupts the identical progression 
of sections between the two texts up to that point. This particular section 
accounts for a number of anecdotes in which different Muslim rulers made 
special acts of charity and were rewarded by God for their generosity to others, 
together with a unique anecdote in which a supposedly ancient ruler of Rum 
was particularly generous to scholars and religious leaders.* At the centre of 
the plot in this added story there is a young prince, who succeeded his father 
to the throne of an unnamed kingdom to become a king of Rum. We are 
not provided with a name for either father or son, but are told only that the 
deceased king ruled peacefully for 60 years. When the new king was crowned, 
he was still very young and power was monopolised by his father's ministers. 
After a few years living in these circumstances, the young prince won the trust 
of his own servants (ghulamân), who eventually helped him to execute his 
father's ministers and take control of the kingdom. As a consequence, the 
new king freed his loyal servants and made them amirs of the kingdom.“ To 
close the story, the author states the pedagogical function of the anecdote. 
He advises the king to always ask advice from people who are knowledgeable 
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about the past, to find out about the lifestyles of ancient kings, and familiarise 
himself with edicts and regulations used in the past. But, above all, the author 
makes a clear self-referential recommendation in which he advises the king to 
be generous to artists (arbab-i hunâr) and take into account the background 
and rank of each person at court to determine the appropriate economic pro- 
vision (kafaf) they deserve.9? 

In addition, the author introduces a mention of the Prophet Muhammad, 
in whose times religious scholars (huffaz),” learned men (sadár) and pious men 
(parhzgar) were highly valued and rewarded economically?! Therefore, the 
author of the Fustat tries to complement, once again, the more secular view 
(looking at the actions of past kings, their edicts, etc.) with a religious coun- 
terpart that in this case is represented by taking an example from the time of 
the Prophet. In both settings, the importance of supporting, respecting and 
financing secular and religious learned men (like himself) is emphasised. This 
reference, it seems to me, places the Fustat al- 'adala among those mirrors for 
princes described by Khismatulin that belonged to a genre that served not 
only to provide financial remuneration to the author but also served as written 
proof of his credentials in affairs of state to occupy a position in the adminis- 
tration of the kingdom.? 

While sometimes the author of the Fustat makes additions, on other 
occasions the story is slightly modified from the original rendition of the Siyar 
al-muluk to emphasise a specific idea. An example of this type of textual inter- 
vention can be seen in section XX of the Fustat al-‘adala, where an anecdote 
is explained in the context of the court of the Seljuq sultan Alp Arslan (d. 
1072). A case is presented to the sultan in which a courtier named ‘Abd al- 
Rahman Khal tries to steal the property of an old man by falsely accusing him 
of drinking at night and worshipping idols.” The false accusation is dismissed 
when the sultan cleverly uncovers ‘Abd al-Rahman's lie and he is punished for 
lying. However, while in the Siyar al-muluk the story finishes with the confes- 
sion of the accuser, in the Fustat the story is further developed to reinforce 
its pedagogical purpose. Hence, the former adds that after the liar has been 
uncovered, all the courtier's property was expropriated and given to the scholar 
as sign of respect from the sultan. Unsurprisingly, in a pious act, the wise 
scholar refuses to take the property of his accuser. This so impresses the sultan 
that he orders that expensive robes and 1,000 dinars be sent to the scholar from 
the royal treasury, and invites him to court where he treats him with affection.” 
Hence, the anecdote, although present in the Siyar al-muluk, is modified to 
enhance the virtues of the religious scholar and the generosity of the sultan, 
which can once again be read as a self-reference from the author of the work 
trying to promote his patron's generosity. 

In section XVII, as mentioned above, the author of the Fustat feels that he 
needs to not only add a more specific reference to the need to reward scholars, 
but he also makes an effort to give a religious reaffirmation to the main message 
in the story. In this case, a short story about the Prophet Muhammad is also 
added at the end of the chapter: 
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One day a group of people were sitting with the Prophet (peace be upon 
him), they asked him: “O Messenger of God! Is it possible that a believer 
commit adultery (zanâ kardan)” He said: ‘It might be possible" They 
asked: “Can [a believer] commit a robbery (duzdi kardan)? He said: “It might 
be possible!’ They asked: “Can [a believer] drink wine (sharab khürdan)? He 
said: ‘It happens’. Then they asked: ‘Does a believer tell lies (drügh güftan)” 
He answered: ‘No!’ The Prophet’s companions asked him about the reason 
behind his reply. He referred them to Allah’s words where He says: ‘Those 
who forge lies aren’t believers’. God the Glorious says: ‘A liar doesn’t believe 
in God and the Judgement Day”.” 


The constant glorification of religious scholars and the need for the king to 
support them financially might be evidence not only of a genuine belief in the 
need for kings to support learned men for the benefit of the kingdom but also 
of some personal interest on the part of the author. As different scholars have 
suggested, many of the authors of mirrors for princes, especially when they 
were scholars themselves, would incorporate stories about the importance of 
patronage of religious sciences, expecting to obtain economic benefit from the 
king who is the addressee of the work.” In the case of the Fustat al- ‘adala, the 
evidence in other parts of the text suggests that the author might have been not 
only a religious scholar but perhaps a member of the ulama.” Consequently, 
the author is actively intervening in the text not only to add religious justifi- 
cation to the more secular approach of the original Siyar al-muluk, but also 
seeking, through some of these anecdotes, to promote himself in the court or 
obtain greater economic benefit from his patron. 

If one of the main effects of the additions made to the core text of the 
Siyar al-muluk 1s to enhance its religious pedigree, other added parts in the 
text are not religiously oriented, but make reference to political events and 
personalities relevant to the history of 13th-century Anatolia. For example, 
section XIV in the Fustat follows sections XVIII of the Siyar al-muluk. As the 
former paraphrases the latter on the importance of having reliable advisors 
at the court, the author suddenly mentions that this good custom has been 
maintained in Rum during the reigns of ‘Ala’ al-Din Kayqubad I (r. 1220- 
37) and ‘Izz al-Din Kayka'us II (1246-57) and in the Abbasid caliphate until 
the execution of Caliph al-Musta‘sim by Hülegü in 1258.9 In addition, the 
text suggests that these practices emerged (padid Gmadan) with the arrival of 
the Mongols.? However, the change in diplomatic practices brought by the 
Mongols is not described as a problem but rather as an improvement. The 
Fustat mentions that the Mongols had high regard for messengers (rasülân) 
and since the Mongols’ arrival, messengers were able to be dispatched from all 
corners of the world (az afrâf-i 'alam). Further, it is noted that the hospitality 
(nuzl) for messengers improved under the Mongols, since there were always 
provisions in the kitchen of the nuz/ such as halva made of walnuts and sweets, 
meat, bread, salt and garlic available for messengers, amirs, or court dignitaries 
who were travelling in the kingdom.!” 
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Apart from highlighting the improvement of infrastructure brought by the 
Mongols, it is interesting that the name of Ghiyath al-Din Kaykhusraw II (r. 
1237-46), who ruled between the above-mentioned Seljuqs of Rum, is not 
mentioned by name in the Fustat, despite the fact that he was the one who was 
in office at the time of the Battle of Kóse Dag that gave control of Anatolia to 
the Mongols.!9! The Mongol invasion of Anatolia and the defeat of the Seljuq 
ruler are both omitted from the narrative.'? As it was composed in 1284-85, 
when Mas ud II, son of Kayka’us TI, began to rule over Anatolia with Mongol 
support, the omission of both the defeated grandfather of Mas‘ud and the 
Mongol invasion appears to be a way to avoid Jeopardising the prestige of 
his patrons and to question the Seljuq loyalties to their Mongol overlords. 
A similar care in dealing with the Mongol invasion is shown in section XXI 
in the Fustat al-‘adala. In this case, there is a specific mention of Sultan 
Muhammad II Khwarazmshah (d. 1220).!° In the section's opening lines, the 
following sentences are introduced: 


Beware that the basis (asas) of previous kings were founded on solid and 
robust foundations (bunyâdi durust va muhkam) of kingdoms. And the 
rules and regulations (gawd ‘id va gânün) of government were followed as 
established by old kings. Until the reign of Muhammad II Khwarazmshah, 
whose kingdom fell in despair over the world [of Islam] and a new race 
(qawm-i digar) was born and the customs (ayin) and faith (kash) were 
changed and this [despair] was spread to the other parts of the world.'™ 


Hence, the Fustat holds the Sultan of Khwarazm responsible for the 
spread of the Mongols on the basis of his deviation from the customs and 
traditions of the Great Seljuqs. Levelling this accusation at Muhammad II 
is quite in keeping with the long enmity between the Seljuqs of Rum and 
the Khwarazmshah since the early 13th century, with both trying to portray 
themselves as continuations of the Seljuq Empire in the Islamic world. In 
this way, the author of the Fustat finds the perfect scapegoat in the Central 
Asian ruler to justify the Mongol invasion of the Middle East. He does not 
mention the defeat of the Seljuqs of Rum at Kóse Dag, and does not even 
blame the Mongols for their advance as other contemporary accounts do,!^ 
but the responsibility rests upon Muhammad II, who abandoned the rules 
and regulations (gawd ‘id va qanün) of the Great Selfuqs to bring new races 
and faiths into the Islamic world. Simultaneously, however, the author not 
only puts the blame for the spread of the Mongols on an old enemy of the 
Seljuqs of Rum but avoids undermining the Mongols' legitimacy, who, after 
all, were the overlords of his patrons in Kastamonu. 

Because we have no beginning or end of the text, we do not know if the 
author has warned the reader that the text is not a literal transcription of the 
Siyar al-muluk. But no specific efforts are made to highlight which chapters 
are taken from the original work and which were added from other sources. 
For that reason, it is apparent that the author did not present this work as a 
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transcription of the Siyar al-muluk, but instead tried to present it as a new com- 
position with the goal of obtaining monetary reward and perhaps a position 
in the court. This sort of rewriting was not uncommon among in the medieval 
Islamic World. Educated readers would have recognised such borrowings and 
a specific reference to th original author might have been redundant. However, 
would such a text be easily recognised by a Turkment ruler of Kastamonu? 
From the tailoring of the original work and the additions to the text, it seems 
that the author of the Fustat intended to go beyond being a mere copyist and 
aimed to introduce novel content to the text taken mostly from religious sources. 
It is also apparent that many additions to the text share an intention of adding 
to the original text a religious component. These additions generally refer to 
precepts in Islam, anecdotes of the Prophet Muhammad, praise for the ulama, 
or clear statements on the Islamisation of India. These newly incorporated 
elements make this work a hybrid between the ‘secular’ and ‘religious’ mirror 
for princes as categorised by Marlow. Also, these religiously oriented additions 
might be telling us something about the intention of the author to promote 
a religious orthodoxy among the Turkmen rulers of Kastamonu, while also 
trying to gain the favour of the rulers towards a religious class to which he 
possibly belonged. Although this is not evident at first glance, the Fustat al- 
‘adala is simply an updated version of the Siyar al-muluk for a local Anatolian 
patron. It could be defined as belonging to the genre of administrative litera- 
ture based on a mirror for princes that contains a strong element of traditional 
Iranian kingship, but incorporating elements of a religious character that pos- 
sibly helped to promote its author in the court as a khâfib (preacher), muhtasib 
(supervisor of trade or accountant), qadi (judge), or a religious position, while 
proving his loyalty to his patron. All this without neglecting the important 
literary contribution of making the text more appealing to a dynasty on the 
frontier between Islam and Christianity. 
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5 Islam under the Chobanids 


Between heresy and the ulama 


The succession of Turkish invasions of Anatolia that began in the 11th cen- 
tury changed the political map of the peninsula forever. However, just as the 
Arab invasions did not wipe out Christianity from the Middle East in the 7th 
century, the Turks did not destroy Christianity in Anatolia.! Although Islam 
would have cultural supremacy or a higher status provided by the fact that 
it was the religion of the ruling dynasty, which could have encouraged some 
people to convert to it, for a long time both religions coexisted, alternating 
between periods of conflict and peace. The presence of Christians in the area 
has generated debate among scholars. While Vryonis would portray a more 
conflictive interaction between religions after the Battle of Manzikert, others, 
such as Hasluck, have advocated for a more peaceful coexistence based on 
shared sacred places? However, modern approaches have also questioned this 
later view, suggesting a much more complex scenario in which conflict and 
coexistence depended on the context in which they took place.? 

Nonetheless, there is agreement that by the second half of the 13th cen- 
tury, Islam had made its way deep into the peninsula because of its domin- 
ance among ruling elites and, although we do not have information about the 
numbers, Christians could have remained a numerical majority but mainly 
irrelevant in terms of political and cultural influence.^ Yet Islam in this border- 
land region was also far from homogeneous. Dichotomies between orthodoxy— 
heterodoxy, Sunni-Shia and a variation of mystical interpretations of Islam 
would mushroom across the peninsula from the 12th to the 16th century until 
the Ottoman Empire began a process of Sunni standardisation, which aimed 
to homogenise the Islamic diversity inherited from pre-Ottoman Anatolia.? 

Since the beginning of the 20th century, scholars have suggested different 
explanations for the diversity of Islam in Anatolia. In Turkish academia, the 
dominating paradigm has been based mainly on the interpretations made by 
Mehmet Füat Kóprülü who, based on 19th-century European modernist ideas, 
proposed a view of pre-Ottoman Anatolian Islam as fundamentally divided 
between ‘high’ and ‘popular’ religion. In this binary interpretation, the former 
was represented by members of the ulama, whose religiosity would be based in 
the development of classical Islamic institutions such as mosques or madrasas, 
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and supported by a Persian urban high culture of the Anatolian hinterland. The 
latter, by contrast, would be those religious classes attached to the rural and 
‘barbaric’ territories, represented by ghazis and Turkish riders of the western 
frontier in Seljuq times, or the Balkans in the early Ottoman period. This 
dichotomy was also applied to particular interpretations of Islam. Sufism, in 
Kóprülü's view, was divided between a conformist urban Sufi elite contrasted 
with an antinomian rural Sufism. A rigid division of Anatolian society between 
a ‘high Persian-standard Sufi-urban' and a ‘vernacular Persian-mendicant 
Sufism-rural' segment, as suggested by traditional Turkish scholars such as 
Köprülü or even, in a less schematic way, by I. Melinkof and A. Ocak more 
recently, is being revised nowadays and appears to be difficult to generalise.“ 
As we will see later in this chapter, the presence of mendicant dervishes has 
been documented as a well-established institution in urban settings, suggesting 
a less clear religious landscape for 13th-century Anatolia that cannot be simply 
explained as an urban-rural dichotomy.’ 

Although a strict binary approach to the topic does not fully stand the his- 
torical analysis, it creates a useful categorisation of some religiosities found 
in the region. The initially pagan Mongol overlordship of the Middle East 
in the second half of the 13th century and Anatolia's position as a border- 
land between Islam and Christianity seems to have facilitated the develop- 
ment of a variety of Islamic religiosities that competed and coexisted in this 
period. A more mainstream Sufism developed hand in hand with other forms 
of Sufism that included groups of dervishes and followers generally known as 
‘mendicant’ or 'antinomian' Sufis. These people did not form a homogeneous 
group, and as Karamustafa has shown, different groups had different practices 
and a variety of beliefs, and targeted different sections of Islamic society. 
However, they all shared certain characteristics in the 13th century, such as a 
fiercely ascetic attitude to religion, a glorification of poverty and a tendency to 
question social and religious hierarchies. In addition, these mendicant groups, 
referred to generally as Qalandars, Haydaris, Shams-i Tabrizis and Jamis, spoke 
mostly vernacular Persian in the 13th century. Often, this linguistic character- 
istic has been interpreted as a reaction to the high Persian used by urban elite 
culture in 13th-century Anatolia, presenting themselves as representing the 
beliefs, frustrations and discontents of at least a part of the subaltern section 
of medieval Anatolian society. This point 1s further emphasised by the fact 
that, from the mid-14th century onwards, we begin to observe a growth in the 
use of Turkish, led by groups such as the Abdals of Rum, who also reacted to 
Persian urban mainstream Sufism by adding the Turkish language as an iden- 
tity element of these subalterns in the 14th and 15th centuries.’ 

The appearance of antinomian Sufis in the Middle East was widely noticed, 
as was their conflictive encounter with the secular and religious authorities. !° 
For example, the Arab official Ibn Fuwati, who served under the Ilkhanid 
court in Baghdad, mentions an anecdote in which the Mongol ruler of Iran, 
Hülegü (d. 1260), encountered a group of Qalandars while in the company 
of his advisor Nasir al-Din Tusi (d. 1273), during a visit to the region of 
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Harran.!! Fuwati mentions that, surprised by the appearance of these people, 
the Mongol ruler asked his advisor who they were, to which Tusi replied that 
they were an 'excess of this world', after which Hülegü ordered their execu- 
tion.? The contrast between a mainstream and a subaltern Islam also becomes 
apparent in the territories of the Chobanid dynasty in the 13th century. The 
concern regarding mendicant dervishes is reflected in the description given of 
one of these groups (Qalandars) in the Fustat al-‘adala, where the author of 
the work makes an effort to highlight to the Turkmen ruler the growing danger 
that these groups pose for the stability of the realm and the faith of its subjects. 
In trying to uncover aspects of the religious life in western Anatolia under the 
Chobanid dynasty, this chapter looks at a number of religious aspects reflected 
in the Fustat al-‘adala, one of the most significant works produced under 
Chobanid patronage.” 

The first part of this chapter explores a section of the Fustat al-‘adala 
dedicated to providing its patron (Muzaffar al-Din Choban) with a descrip- 
tion of the practices and beliefs of a group of antinomian Sufis that had been 
expanding in Anatolia in the 13th century. This unique account might raise 
some questions regarding its authenticity and the information it contains. For 
that reason, the second part of the chapter looks in detail at the similarities and 
differences between the description of the origin of the Qalandar movement 
in the Fustat al-‘adala and the account contained in the ‘official’ hagiography 
of the Qalandars, Manaqib-i Jamal al-Din Savi, written in the 14th century by 
Khatib Farisi, a member of the Qalandar movement. The comparison offers 
the rare opportunity for historians of the period to obtain two descriptions of 
the same events from conflicting parts of society. Finally, the last part of the 
chapter explores the idea of orthodoxy offered by the Fustat al-‘adala to its 
patron. This section considers the attempt of the author to offer his Turkmen 
patron a complementary view between Hanafi and Shafi‘i interpretations of 
Islamic law as a tool to tackle and confront the spread of the Qalandar ‘heresy’ 
in Anatolia. 


5.1 Antinomian Sufis in 13th-century Anatolia: The Fustat al-‘adala’s view 
on the Qalandars 


The origin of the term ‘Qalandar’ is unclear, with theories ranging from 
suggesting a semantic origin in different Persian words to speculations on a 
possible Greek origin for the term.” The first documented use of the word in 
Arabic script appears in a rubâ 1 of Baba Tahir “Uryani (d. 1029), but it became 
more widespread when used in the title of the Qalandarnama," a short treatise 
written by “Abd Allah-i Ansari (d. 481/1088—89)." This short text is the earliest 
reference we have to a set of practices that would later become associated with 
the extreme ascetic conduct, advocacy for poverty, mendicancy, itinerancy, 
celibacy, self-mortification, and the various eremitic and cenobitic practices 
of the antinomian Sufis.? This approach to religion spread quickly among 
religious scholars from the 12th century onwards, influencing Sufi shaykhs 
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generally considered mainstream such as Ghazali, who adopted this ascetic 
lifestyle for at least ten years after rejecting all his previous rational knowledge 
of Islam acquired in Islamic institutions.” Similarly, influential Sufi masters 
that were present in Anatolia in the 13th century had close contact with anti- 
nomian Sufis. For example, Fakhr al-Din 'Iraqi (d. 1256) joined a group of 
antinomian Sufis with whom he travelled in northern India and Afghanistan 
before arriving in Anatolia.” The inclusion of Qalandari elements in ‘Iraqi’s 
works also had an impact in spreading some of the antinomian ideas among 
poets of later years such as Hafiz (d. 1390) or Shah Da'i Shirazi (d. 1465).?! 

Although the evidence is conflicting, traditional Turkish historiography also 
associates with these groups of antinomian Sufis Haci Bektas Veli (d. 1270— 
71), one of the saints most venerated by later Sufi movements such as Alevism 
and Bektashism, which became highly influential in the Ottoman Empire.? 
Hacı Bektaş was yet another Khurasani migrant to Anatolia, who became 
associated with Baba Rasul (executed in Amasya in 1240), a Turkmen rebel 
who has been linked with proclamations of Mahdism and connected to Shiism 
for leading a revolt in the peninsula in the early 13th century.” However, in a 
recent study of the revolt, Peacock dismisses these allegations, suggesting that 
the uprising might have been connected more to ‘the enduring appeal of a religi- 
osity based on the power of prophecy and the sunna of the Prophet and the 
first Caliphs’ than ‘popular apocalypticism, Mahdism or Shiism?. According 
to Aflaki, Baba Rasul was disobedient of the sharia and a critic of Jalal al-Din 
Rumi’s moderate practices, which, despite controversies, suggests that he might 
have belonged to one of the competing Sufi orders and antinomian groups that 
worried the Mevlevi hagiographer.? Similarly, Shams-i Tabrizi (d. 1247), the 
spiritual guide of Jalal al-Din Rumi, had also been connected to some ascetic 
practices, subversive attitudes and antinomian behaviour.” However, a close 
examination of Shams-i Tabrizi’s work and the edition in the mid-20th cen- 
tury of Sultan Valad's description of Shams has shown that Tabrizi was not 
merely a folkloric character but rather had a deep knowledge of Islamic law 
and sciences.” 

If some mainstream Sufis were close to antinomian Sufis during their life- 
time, certain other famous contemporary Anatolian shaykhs firmly opposed 
them. The 13th century saw a slow but steady institutionalisation of Sufism 
that resulted in the emergence of turuq (Sufi orders) in the 14th century with a 
more moderate view on the ascetic practices of their followers.” For example, 
although not a founder of a tariqa himself, the influential Sufi Najm al-Din Razi 
(d. 1256) bluntly opposed the ascetic attitude of the Qalandars, condemning 
their attitudes and their contravention of the sharia.? Similarly, the Fustat 
al-‘adala offers a clearly hostile portrait of the Qalandars by including them 
as a part of the people that are described as zindiq (pl. zanadiqa), generally 
translated as ‘innovators’ or ‘free thinkers’ and associated in the Islamic trad- 
ition with heretical movements from the early Islamic period. The author of 
the Fustat al-‘adala, however, does not use the term ‘Qalandar’ in any part of 
the text, but prefers to refer to the antinomian dervishes he is describing as 
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jawlaqiyàn, a term referring to the weighty sack-like woollen cloth used by the 
Qalandars in the 13th century.*! The section on the Qalandars covers the initial 
four sections out of the six sections that form chapter (bab) 5 (ff. 50a—69b) of 
the Fustat al- ‘adala.’ 

The first section (ff. 50—51a), titled "The atheists of our time and the simi- 
larity of their behaviour to those who had gone before’, is a general descrip- 
tion of the zanādiqa (innovators) introducing some of their practices. The 
section is used by the author to directly criticise members of the religious 
establishment of his time (rüzgâr-i ‘ulama’) and the secular powers for not 
acting to prevent the spread of these heresies.? The second section (ff. 51a— 
51b), named “The conditions and affairs of jawlagiyan’, is short and rather 
repetitive with regard to the previous section but highlights the heretical nature 
of the mendicant dervishes’ practices. Section three (ff. 51b—53b) is entirely 
dedicated to providing an account of the conversion of Jamal al-Din Savi (d. 
c. 1232-33), founder of the Qalandar movement, from mainstream Sufism to 
Qalandarism.* Finally, the fourth section (ff. 53b—55a), exclusively dedicated 
to the jawlaqiyan, offers the reader a distinctive, yet somehow superficial, 
explanation of the beliefs of this sect's members. 

This unique account of the Qalandars' origins, beliefs and practices does 
not respond to any anthropological interest on the part of the author, but 
rather aims to denounce the morally decadent state in which he believes 13th- 
century Anatolia was submerged. In the words of the author himself: 


The purpose of writing this chapter of the book is that any Muslim who 
reads and studies this book will benefit from the stories, news, advice, 
sermons and chronicles of prophets, caliphs and kings and their behaviour 
and conduct, and that he will draw a lesson from the stories of the zindiqs 
and heretics of previous ages [from which] people will take an example. As 
for such people (the zindiqs) who [live] in this age, he (the good Muslim) 
should regard them with contempt and loathing. And when he knows some 
of these stories from this book, he will easily understand their situation and 
comprehend their words. Some zindiqs and heretics of our day that have 
appeared know that their conduct and behaviour are deeds of innovation/ 
heresy. By heart, hand and tongue, he [the reader] must ‘command what 
is right’ and stay away from them, and he must have trust that God the 
King of the World, the Creator of Mankind, the Lord of the Heaven and 
Earth, who gives aid to His friends, who reduces and makes contemptible 
His enemies, just as He has fended off the enemies of religion in every age, 
will likewise do so in this age.” 


As is clear from this passage, the Fustat al- adala makes an effort to represent 
these mendicant dervishes as deviants from the right path and treats them as 
an obscure part of society that is dangerously expanding and gaining adepts in 
the late 13th century. In doing so, however, it offers some unique insights into 
the author's perception of the large-scale expansion of the Qalandars in the 
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Islamic world, as well as detailing some of the beliefs and practices of these 
dervishes. 

At the end of section three of the chapter dedicated to the jawlagiyan, 
there is a particular passage claiming that the number of Qalandars in the 
Islamic world by the 13th century could be counted in the thousands (/rizaran- 
i hizar), extending their area of influence in regions such as East and West 
Turkestan (Bishbaliq),?6 Iraq, Transoxiana (Mavara’ al-Nahr) and Khurasan, 
Azerbaijan, Egypt (Misr), Anatolia (Rum), the Levant and North Africa 
(Maghrib)." Rather than being seen as factual information, this statement 
should be regarded as a way of expressing an idea of moral decay across the 
Islamic world and a way to vividly exemplify the wide expansion of this her- 
etic movement.?* Yet, the exaggeration by the author of the work does not 
mean that he is making up the information he has collected on the dervishes. 
For example, the Fustat acknowledges the fact that the mendicant dervishes 
considered themselves to be Muslims, suggesting that the author relied on 
sources either close to the Qalandars or at least with a good knowledge of them 
when composing the Fustat al- 'adala. Obviously, this self-identification made 
by the antinomian Sufis is quickly discarded by the author of the work, who 
invites his reader to consider them (the Qalandars) as clearly heretic in view of 
their ignorance of the Quran, their acceptance of innovation and because, with 
their acts and beliefs, they were ‘turning Muslims against Muslims'.? 

Like the majority of texts produced in medieval times describing the where- 
abouts of these antinomian Sufis, the Fustat al- 'adala offers an unbalanced 
amount of information between the rather schematic description of the 
Qalandars' beliefs and the longer — rather colourful — description of these 
dervishes' heretical practices . The interesting point in terms of the antinomian 
dervishes’ understanding of religion is that the Fustat suggests these people 
formed a rather heterogeneous group. According to the text, some Qalandar 
dervishes worshipped the planets or the firmament (falak-parasti), others 
would direct their prayers to the sun (aftab), or the moon (mâh).* The idea of 
these dervishes worshipping celestial bodies might be suggesting a set of beliefs 
similar to those of shamanists, animists, or perhaps simply pre-Islamic Turco- 
Mongol traditions that were still shared in the 13th century across Eurasia.^! 
However, this is difficult to assert and another possibility 1s that the author of 
the Fustat al- 'adala was trying to make a parallel to his Turkmen patrons in 
Kastamonu between the Qalandars' heretical nature and a set of pagan beliefs 
that perhaps were still present among the lightly Islamised Turkmen tribes 
living in Anatolia.” 

In addition to highlighting non-Islamic beliefs among the Qalandars, the 
author of the Fustat stresses some contradictory views on kalam (theology) 
among its members. According to the account, some dervishes were inclined to 
support the Islamic notion of ta fi], which negates the possibility of assigning 
any type of attributes to God. Yet, simultaneously, other Qalandar followers 
were openly advocating tashbih (anthropomorphism) in a clear philosophical 
contradiction between the members of the group. Other classical philosophical 
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controversies of Islamic thought such as the belief in the free will (ikhtiyar) 
of human beings on Earth or the predetermination (gadar) of human fate 
are mentioned in the Fustat al-‘adala as being shared by different Qalandar 
members. The general description of the Qalandars' evil nature closes the 
short description on beliefs: 


They [the Qalandars] denied the robe of Islam and this zanâdiga people 
of these days, which bind themselves to the Muslim community, this lib- 
ertarian people (mubahiyàn), who claim poverty and behave like dervishes, 
have been found in this age and have exhibited heresy and innovation 
(zanâdiga). They have stirred Muslims from Islam. From the beginning they 
manifested themselves outside the law (sharia) ... They have appropriated 
[people's] livestock for [them] and many people are made homeless and mis- 
erable. They don't perform Commanding Good and Forbidding Evil.“ They 
do not fear the punishment of kings and are free from the [control] of the 
sheriffs (ihtisab-i muhtasiban). And if a forbidding conduct was established 
for Muslims, this work/law (kar) will not last long. If the government of 
kings was firmly in accordance to religious jealousy, then heresy and dis- 
array would be short-lived. Debauchery (ibáhati) is not apparent in Islam 
except when led by honourless kings, consenting ulama and the silence of 
common and noble people. These inferior people [the Qalandars] do not 
have any type of science such as astronomy, natural, philosophy, logic, 
arithmetic and others that attract people by means of knowledge. These 
ignorant people have set a trap to deviate [Muslims from the right path], 
and [those who were] vagrant, voluptuary, crafty, sinful and immoral have 
joined them. They are affected by the vain words and absurd acts of their 
dervishes. Their first step is sin. 


If on the one hand it might be possible that a variety of beliefs and philosoph- 
ical ideas circulated among members of the Qalandar movement in this forma- 
tive period of the 13th century, it is impossible to corroborate these claims with 
any contemporary source available. However, this portrayal of conflictive and 
contradictory Islamic beliefs among their followers might have served more 
of a narrative purpose by the author in representing this group as heretic and 
incoherent in the eyes of his patron, rather than being a precise description of 
the Qalandar set of beliefs in this period. 

If the description of Qalandar beliefs is superficial, the Fustat al- adala 
entertains itself further in describing some of the practices of these people. 
Ahmet Karamustafa has already suggested the inherent opposition between the 
sharia and the practices of these dervishes.*“ The same opposition is stressed in 
the narrative of the Fustat, where the author not only denounces the Qalandar 
practices but also complains that Muslims are being easily influenced by the 
behaviour of these ‘innovators’. There are a number of common practices 
enumerated in the Fustat to emphasise the Qalandars' heretical nature. Firstly, 
it is mentioned that they skip daily prayers (namaz). The narrative in the Fustat 
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dedicates a relatively long part of the text to the contravention of this practice, 
adding that when the Qalandars do pray, they do so in barns or stables. When 
they actually come to the mosque to pray, they openly ignore the queue for entry 
and step in front of other Muslims, creating a disturbance outside the mosque. 
In fact, this rebellious act of not queuing is emphasised in the narrative sev- 
eral times and seems to be of special concern for the Fustat al-‘adala’s author. 
Certainly, this was one of the most evident practices of the Qalandars, as it 
surely provoked public tension between the dervishes and other members of 
the Muslim community when attending the mosque. Further, it reflects the 
subversive behaviour of these dervishes, who publicly confronted the norms of 
the imams and the hegemonic religious classes by demonstrating in this way 
an important component of the ideological individualism characteristic of all 
mendicant dervishes.^ 

The subversion of Islamic prohibitions and the profanation of sacred places 
Is a recurrent topos in different accounts about the Qalandars. For example, it 
is mentioned that these dervishes used to break the fast during the month of 
Ramadan, drank wine (khamr) and used cannabis (sabzak) frequently. The 
second section of this chapter (ff. 51a—51b) claims that the Qalandars even 
consumed these substances inside the mosque and allowed dogs to wander in 
the holy places during their gatherings.? Although perhaps exaggerated, unlike 
with the case of the suggested set of the Qalandars' beliefs mentioned above, 
it 1s interesting that the description of some Qalandar practices contained 
in the Fustat al- 'adala can be corroborated with other sources. For example, 
references to the use of cannabis in the Islamic world during medieval times 
are not rare, as the substance was widely used by different Islamic communities 
across the centuries. The use of intoxicating substances and their spread in 
the region is one of the major concerns of the author of the Fustat. There is a 
short but specific argument made against the use of cannabis among Muslims, 
claiming that the Prophet Muhammad himself prohibited it and illustrating 
this point by offering a detailed description of the effects of this substance on 
the human body (dried nasal mucus, depression, strange illusions, amnesia, 
uncontrollable laughter and anger, among other symptoms)?! The preoccu- 
pation of the Fustat's author in trying to prove the haram nature of cannabis 
seems to have been a response to a debate in Anatolia about the issue of intoxi- 
cating substances, use of which appears to have become widespread along with 
the mendicant dervishes. In the case of Anatolia, there is a reference to the 
use of hashish in al- Walad al-shafiq written by Ahmad of Niğde (fl. 13th cen- 
tury).? However, more famous is the reference found in the account of the 
travels of Ibn Battuta (d. 1368-69), who mentions having seen people con- 
suming cannabis in Sinop, close to the Chobanid domains, during his travels 
in the 14th century.? 

References to the physical appearance of these dervishes is personified in 
the account of the conversion to Qalandarism of its founder Jamal al-Din 
Savi and his initial companions. We will look in more detail at this account 
later in this chapter, but it 1s interesting to highlight that the author of the 
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Fustat stresses the fact that they all shaved their hair, beard and eyebrows 
and began to wear the woollen cloth (ju/aq) characteristic of the antinomian 
dervishes.^ The act of removing all facial hair certainly created a visual 
impact in medieval society. In fact, this is one characteristic of the mendicant 
dervishes that was repeatedly documented by visitors to Anatolia in medieval 
and early Ottoman times when they encountered any of these antinomian 
Sufis. For example, Ibn Battuta describes similar practices among these men- 
dicant dervishes in the 14th century.“ In addition, European visitors left 
records of their encounters with these dervishes, who attracted attention 
with their extravagant appearance and behaviour.” In the early 15th century, 
Ruy Gonzales de Clavijo (d. 1412), the Spanish ambassador to the court of 
Tamerlane, encountered dervishes chanting near the city of Erzurum while en 
route to the Timurid court in Central Asia.” Similarly, the Italian merchant 
Josaphat Barbaro (d. 1494), who visited the court of the Aq Quyunlu ruler 
Uzun Hasan (r. 1453-78), left a short anecdote of his encounter with a man in 
the city of Mardin, who, apart from a goatskin, was naked and fully shaved in 
the custom of the Qalandars.^ 

Overall, the Fustat al- 'adala appears to reflect a faithful description of the 
Qalandars when the information is compared with other sources. The tone of 
the section is one of denunciation, condemnation and even concern regarding 
the beliefs and subversive practices of the Qalandars and their growing influ- 
ence among people in Anatolia. The unique information provided by this text 
on these antinomian dervishes also serves the purpose of highlighting their total 
disrespect for the sharia, making their heretical practices evident to the reader 
of the work. As mentioned before, the Qalandar opposition to the rule of law 
was an inherent part of the antinomian practices, but the description of these 
practices is also used by the author to criticise the inaction of the religious and 
secular elites of 13th-century Anatolia. The religious establishment is accused 
of corruption and having a desire only to perpetuate themselves in positions 
of power. Hence, instead of fighting these heresies, the ulama are portrayed as 
solely concerned with obtaining high positions and status (bi mansab wa jah 
mashghül), which they obtain by using gold (bih zar kharidand).? The religious 
classes and kings alike come in for criticism, because 


... nowadays, [practising] commanding good and forbidding evil has com- 
pletely disappeared [from society]. The kings neglect religious commands 
(ahkam-i din) and stopped enquiring meticulously about people and their 
condition. It is worrying that the religious authorities and elders, who are 
supposed to guide us, are going in the wrong direction themselves. They have 
taken the path towards discord and hiding truth, [they] became ignorant, 
negligent of the faith and don't try hard for religion. If religious scholars 
and authorities had been there doing their duty in the correct way, like in 
previous times, religion would not be seen as now. It is happening that the 
zindiqs (heretics, infidels, unbelievers) publicly manifest themselves in the 
robe of infidelity and heresy. Neither the kings, elders and religious leaders 
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are concerned with this issue [anymore] and do not turn their attention 
(iltifat nimikardand) to what is happening.9? 


This pessimistic picture of a decadent religious and secular elite is mixed with 
specific instructions as to what the righteous king should do with regard to 
heresy. No specific reference is made to the rulers of Kastamonu, but a call for 
action for secular powers to get involved in protecting orthodoxy is introduced 
on different occasions throughout the text. For example, the author mentions 
that kings should not only know the sharia but also ‘it is a must for kings to 
kill the person who abandons religion, because leaving religion is a huge crime 
against Islam’. Nonetheless, the negative picture given of the state of Islam 
in Anatolia is eventually reversed at the end of the work. The author makes 
a turn in his narrative to say that he is hopeful now, because Sultan Mas‘ud 
b. Kayka’us, ruler of the Seljugs of Rum (d. 1308) has come to the region and 
has cleaned the earth of this ungodly (bi din) and hideous (zasht) innovative 
people (zanadiqa).9? This final accolade to Mas‘ud, recently appointed Seljuq 
sultan by the Mongol Ilkhan Arghun, together with a dedication to Muzaffar 
al-Din Choban in the poem at the end of the work, appear to be a last-minute 
change in tone to please the text's patrons. However, it also serves to overwrite 
the clear concern shown by the author across the majority of the work about 
the spread of the Qalandars, the lack of religious and secular enforcement of 
sharia and the corrupt nature of the Anatolian ulama. 

The pessimistic account of the Fustat al- ‘adala is an early representation of 
a view on the antinomian Sufis from the perspective of a 13th-century, possibly 
Iranian, author with a certain degree of religious education.? However, the role 
in society and their integration into the religious landscape of medieval Anatolia 
of these mendicant Sufis would undergo significant changes from the 14th and 
especially from the 15th century onwards. Antinomian Sufi groups such as the 
Qalandars, Haydaris, Abdals of Rum, or Shams-i Tabrizis would eventually 
produce their own literary corpus, organise their own internal hierarchies and 
standardise their practices to the point where they stopped being an oddity in 
the eyes of the secular rulers and orthodox religious classes. By the 15th cen- 
tury, they had become more or less amalgamated into the consolidation of the 
Bektashis, who, although keeping some antinomian rituals and ceremonies, 
were considered as the more official Sufi order of the Ottoman Empire.” An 
analysis of the centralising process of the antinomian Sufis that occurred in the 
early Ottoman Empire is beyond the scope of this book, but perhaps it was this 
process of integration of these groups that made the contents of the Fustat al- 
‘adala an appealing text to be copied in the 16th century.“ 


5.2 On the origin of the Qalandars: Complementary views from the Fustat 
al- 'adala and the Managib-i Jamal al-Din Savi 


As part of his account of the jawlagiyân (Qalandars) dedicated to Muzaffar 
al-Din Choban, the author of the Fustat al- 'adala includes a section dedicated 
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to the life of Jamal al-Din Savi (d. c. 630/1232-33), allegedly founder of the 
Qalandar movement in Damascus. Although the movement’s initiator was 
alive during the 13th century, and other groups of antinomian Sufis were 
active then, it would not be until the 14th century that the Qalandars would 
produce their own literary vvorks.”” It was during this period that a member 
of the movement wrote a version of the Qalandar origin story, a moment 
that 1s generally seen as key in the process of forming a religious identity and 
self-identification for these antinomian Sufis. This origin story is a hagiog- 
raphy known as the Manaqib-i Jamal al-Din Savi, written by Khatib Farisi, 
an Iranian-born Qalandar originally from Shiraz. Like the section on the 
Fustat al- adala, this work is also devoted to a description, although in versi- 
fied Persian, of the life of Jamal al-Din Savi. The work was composed in AH 
748 (1347-48) with the clear intention of narrating the spiritual conversion of 
Jamal al-Din Savi from the classical Sufi path to Qalandarism, and to provide 
details on the Qalandars' fate after the death of their spiritual leader.” 

The first interesting aspect that emerges from a comparison between the 
account of the Manaqib-i Jamal al-Din Savi and the Fustat al- 'adala has to 
do with the chronology of the two texts. Jamal al-Din Savi died in c. AH 630 
(1232-33), over a century before the events narrated in Farisi’s hagiography. 
The chronological distance between the composition of the text and the life 
of Savi might be surprising, but it is rather common in the production of 
medieval Islamic hagiographic literature. Authors generally lived two or three 
generations later than their protagonists, meaning that often they were not 
direct witnesses of the events they narrated but rather compilers of different 
anecdotes circulating both orally and in written form within the community 
of followers.” The aspect that is less common when comparing the texts in 
question here is that the account of the life of Savi contained in the Fustat 
al- 'adala precedes by half a century the official hagiography of the Qalandars 
written by Farisi.” In this context, the availability of these two texts offers an 
interesting opportunity to contrast two different versions of how the Qalandar 
movement might have originated. In addition, the accounts offer conflicting 
perspectives on the subject: one (the Manaqib) being the official version of the 
movement produced within Qalandar circles in the 14th century, and the other 
(the Fustat) written by an author openly hostile to the practices and beliefs of 
these antinomian Sufis during the 13th century. 

Despite their ideological and chronological distance, it is remarkable that 
both accounts are strikingly similar in the correlation of facts and events. 
In narrating Savi's early life of Savi, both the Fustat and the Manaqib agree 
that after leaving his hometown of Sadeh in Iran, Savi lived in Baghdad for a 
while before moving to Damascus.” Although in different circumstances, as 
we will see below, in both accounts Savi's early spiritual life is connected to 
Shaykh ‘Uthman-i Rumi, who will play a fundamental role in both narratives 
(see below). After spending some time living among mainstream Sufis, both 
texts coincide in mentioning that Savi went to visit the grave of the companion 
of the Prophet Muhammad, Bilal Habashi (d. c. 16-17/638—21/642)? in the 
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vicinity of Damascus in order to meditate alone and away from other com- 
munity members.” Both sources report that while in the cemetery he met an 
ascetic who would impress Savi so much that he would adopt the practices and 
beliefs that would become characteristic of the Qalandars. In both cases, this 
mysterious person inspires Savi to shave his head and eyebrows, adopt poverty 
and reject his previous life. 

However, the similarities in the narration of the events that make up the 
backbone of the story have certain differences that reflect the opposing views 
in each text. For example, the more hostile Fustat al- adala claims that in his 
meeting with the mysterious ascetic at the grave of Bilal Habashi, Jamal al-Din 
Savi shared cannabis and wine with his new companion, something omitted 
in the Manaqib.” Further, the name given to the ascetic is different in each 
account. While the Fustat al-‘adala names him as Amrad Shirazi Garubad, 
the Managib identifies him as Jalal Dargzini. Neither name seems to appear 
in any other sources of the period.” These two slightly different versions of 
the initiation to ascetism by Savi are complemented with yet another version 
that differs even further from these two and that appears to have circulated 
during the formative period of the Qalandars. Ibn Battuta was able to record, 
while travelling in Anatolia and Damascus in the 14th century, yet another 
version. According to him, the reason why Savi decided to shave was to appear 
physically unattractive to a certain woman who had been trying to seduce him 
and managed to trick him into entering her house. When the woman saw him 
with his head, beard and moustache shaved, she gave him some peace and he 
managed to escape from her. Savi interprets, then, that the idea of removing 
his facial hair was given to him by God as a way to show renouncement of 
sinful acts, and for that reason, he decided to stick to the custom and adopt an 
ascetic lifestyle.” 

One particular character, Shaykh ‘Uthman-i Rumi, emerges in these texts 
as playing an important role in the conversion of Savi to Qalandarism, albeit 
with variations in the narrative of each text. We know little about this shaykh, 
but he appears to have been well known and had a khânagâ in Damascus. He 
is mentioned in the hagiography containing the life of Awhad al-Din Kirmani 
(d. 1238), a controversial Iranian Sufi contemporary of Savi who lived most 
of his life in Anatolia.? From the references in these accounts, ‘Uthman-i 
Rumi appears to have been a clear representative of a mainstream Sufi in the 
early 13th century. However, Farisi seems to have a different chronology of 
the events. Instead of placing the life of Jamal al-Din Savi in the 13th cen- 
tury as other accounts do, he establishes the life of Savi between AH 382 (992— 
93) and AH 403 (1070-71). This historical inaccuracy is not uncommon in a 
hagiographical work such as Farisi’s, who was certainly more concerned with 
transmitting the deeds of the founder of the Qalandars than with providing 
an accurate chronology of events.” Consequently, some initial discrepancies 
between the narratives of the works emerge in the characters that interact with 
Savi and their relationship to him. Farisi tells us that, when Savi was a young 
Sufi master, “Uthman-i Rumi was sent to him by Bayazid Bistami (d. AH 261/ 
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874-75, or AH 234/848-49), described as a companion of Savi.® The chronology 
of the events in Farisi’s account does not even match his own periodisation of 
the life of Savi. If Savi lived when Farisi tells us, Bistami would have been dead 
for over a century. Hence, it seems clear that the construction of the narrative 
in the Managib is more concerned with enhancing Savi's religious credentials 
during his early life by connecting him with Bistami than with a faithful recon- 
struction of the events. More confusion is added to this scrambled chronology 
when considering the sources used by Savi in his discussion. Karamustafa has 
pointed out that in his work, Farisi mentions Savi giving a sermon on the idea 
of ‘“macrocosmos” and “microcosmos” in a totally predictable, conservative 
manner’.*! This suggests that Savi could be seen as a mainstream Sufi before 
becoming a Qalandar ascetic, since the sermon is based on the Mirsad al- “ibad 
min al-mabda’ ila al-ma‘ad of Naim al-Din Razi (d. 1256-57), a mainstream 
Sufi disciple of Najm al-Din Kubra (d. 1221) contemporary with Savi.? By 
contrast, the Fustat does not give any specific dates on the lifespan of Savi 
but suggests that Savi was a disciple of “Uthman-i Rumi during his stay in 
Damascus.“ The idea that persists in both accounts is, though, that Savi began 
as a mainstream Sufi before he departed on his path to Qalandarism. 

Although they agree on the main facts, the departure from the mainstream 
Sufi path and Savi's conversion to Qalandarism is presented in different ways 
in both texts. The Fustat al- 'adala claims that after joining ‘Uthman-i Rumi in 
Damascus and spending some time with his community in that city, one day, 
“Uthman's followers 


... Were engaged in prayer ( ibâda), solitude (khalwa), endeavour/struggle 
(mujahda) and being constantly remembering [of God] (mudawamat-i zikr) 
that was the path and tradition of ancient shaykhs. Jamal [al-Din] couldn’t 
handle being with this group because a desire for innovation (zandiqa) was 
present inside him [faraghat dashta zandiqa mi-kard].** 


The more benevolent narrative in the Manaqib obviously does not mention an 
internal desire for heresy as the reason for Savi's conversion. Instead, Farisi 
relates that after leaving Iraq, Savi decided to travel to different locations with 
forty of his dervishes (including ‘Uthman-i Rumi). During these travels, on 
one occasion they all visited the Bab al-Saghir cemetery in Damascus.® As in 
the Fustat version, it is in this cemetery where Savi finds the man (in this case, 
Jalal Dargzini) who by being totally naked, silent and motionless, impresses 
Savi deeply?* He prays that he can be shown the right path and immediately 
Savi's hair falls out, by which he interprets that God has accepted him on the 
right path and he becomes a Qalandar. 

Thus, while in the Manaqib account ‘Uthman-i Rumi is demoted to the role 
of a follower of Savi, the Fustat represents him as a great shaykh in charge of a 
community of murids (disciples). In the final lines of the account of Savi's life, 
the Fustat mentions that ‘Uthman-i Rumi was informed of the self-seclusion 
of Savi in the cemetery and how he had shaved his head and eyebrows. 
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Initially, ‘Uthman-i Rumi sent some of his disciples to persuade Savi to return 
to his congregation, but the new Qalandar convert declined. Concerned by 
this, ‘Uthman-i Rumi proclaimed that ‘we must go and save [bring] him (baz 
avarim) from that deviation (zalalat). Hence, he went to visit Savi with a group 
of his followers and after seeing him with his new physical appearance, the 
shaykh sat next to him. According to the Fustat, ‘Uthman-i Rumi tried to per- 
suade Savi of his wrongdoings by saying to him that ‘this appearance (shakl) 
that you found (payda kardı) is the appearance of devils [shiyaridan| and a 
source of sedition (fitna) and evil (sharr) ... Repent yourself! (tawba kon!)’. 
However, Savi did not abandon these practices and the shaykh's conciliatory 
tone changes dramatically. 

In the face of Savi's refusal to abandon his ascetic practices, ‘Uthman- 
i Rumi 


... took his sandal (kafsh) and hit [Savi] on the back of the neck hundreds of 
times, then said, “Oh damned! (ay mal “ünl) You created sedition (fitna), evil 
(sharr), ugliness (zishti) and innovation (bid‘ati) among people of the path 
(ahl-i tariq). You started permissiveness/licentiousness (ibâha), unbelief 
(kufir) and aberration (zalala); you [followed] Mazdak and Qaramtian reli- 
gion”.”” The shaykh then banned his followers (tarig-i faqir va darvishan) 
from him.5*5 


The two opposing representations of Shaykh “Uthman-i Rumi’s reaction 
to Savi's conversion to Qalandarism mirror the tensions between different 
conceptions of Islam in 13th- and 14th-century Anatolia. On the one hand, 
the Fustat al- 'adala, being composed by an author closer to the religious estab- 
lishment — albeit critical of it — portrays Savi's religious transformation as a 
heretical deviation that should serve as an illustrative example of wrongdoings 
to the local Turkmen ruler of Kastamonu to whom the text is dedicated. 
Similarly, the mainstream Sufi shaykh “Uthman-i Rumi is praised and elevated 
as being both compassionate at first and firmly anti-heresy later on, when he 
severely punishes Savi both physically by hitting him with his sandal and mor- 
ally by excluding him from his community of Sufis. On the other hand, Farisi 
portrays “Uthman-i Rumi as a simple follower, who recognises the greatness 
of Savi’s commitment to poverty and ascetism. It is surprising that despite 
the alleged recognition of the shaykh, Farisi excludes ‘Uthman-i Rumi from 
the group of Savi’s companions that will spread Qalandarism in Anatolia (see 
below). Perhaps we can read this omission as an implicit recognition by Farisi 
of the mainstream nature of “Uthman-i Rumi’s religious background, against 
which Savi rebels by abandoning the material life and embracing an ascetic 
life.”” The contrast between the two sources’ approach to the anecdote can be 
seen as a reflection of two different parts of 13th- and 14th-century Anatolian 
society, where tensions between a religious establishment that appears to have 
accepted mainstream Sufism is being challenged by a new form of religiosity 
represented by the Qalandars and other mendicant dervishes. 
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The information provided by the Fustat al-‘adala opens another element 
of comparison with Farisi’s Managib with regard to the consequences of 
Savi's conversion. In their own way, both texts document the rapid growth of 
the Qalandars in the Middle East. While as we have seen above, the Fustat 
mentions how ‘thousands of thousands (hizaran-i hizar) of jawlaqiyan have 
spread in the Middle East and Central Asia, the Manaqib narrates how Savi 
himself had to leave Damascus for Damietta in Egypt to escape from the 
large number of followers who were congregating around him.” With Savi's 
departure to Egypt, a number of his early companions are mentioned by both 
accounts as being left in charge of the Qalandar dervishes. The Fustat al- 'adala 
agrees with the work by Farisi that the direction of Savi’s followers was left 
in the hands of Muhammad Balkhi, Muhammad Kurdi, Shams al-Kurd and 
Abu Bakr Niksari.?! The latter settled in Konya, spreading Savi's teachings 
in the capital of the Seljuqs of Rum and acquiring an important role in the 
religious life of the city in the 13th century.” According to Aflaki’s Managib 
al- 'arifin, Niksari might have been close to Mevlevi groups in the city since 
he was one of only seven people in the city that received an ox as a present to 
commemorate the death of Mawlana Jalal al-Din Rumi in 1273.” This refer- 
ence not only suggests a permanent settlement of Qalandars in Konya during 
the 1270s, but also casts some doubt on the exclusive circumscription of the 
Qalandars to rural areas suggested by traditional Turkish historiography of 
the Köprülü paradigm. Instead, it appears that by the time the Fustat al- ‘adala 
was written, these mendicant dervishes were not only widespread in Anatolia 
but also much more integrated across different sections of society than previ- 
ously anticipated.” 


5.3 The ulama’s reaction: A Hanafi-Shafi i dialogue in the Fustat al- 'adala 


Although the appearance of mendicant dervishes created surprise and havoc 
among the religious establishment in Anatolia, they were only a noisy minority 
in a region where Islam was dominant in the 13th century. It is difficult to 
establish a clear-cut distinction between different Sufi groups when some anti- 
nomian Sufis such as Fakhr al-Din ‘Iraqi (d. 1289) received support from 
powerful court officials, or some mainstream Sufis would carry out certain 
dubious orthodox Islamic rituals. However, it seems that mainstream Sufism 
was consolidating its structures around the personality of Sufi leaders such 
as Jalal al-Din Rumi and his descendants who, although having a mystical 
approach to Islam, were closer — unlike the antinomian Sufis — to the hege- 
monic powers than to challenging religious structures.” Although there was 
a Shia minority in Anatolia, Sunni Islam consolidated in the region with the 
successive arrival of Sunni Turks and Persianised populations from Central 
Asia after the Seljug conquest.”” Traditional approaches to the history of 
medieval Anatolia have generally connected the official affiliation of Turks in 
general, and the Seljuqs of Rum in particular, to the Hanafi school of law, 
as evidence of a predominance of this Islamic school in medieval Anatolia.” 
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By extrapolation, it has been assumed that Turkmen local rulers such as the 
Chobanids also followed the practice and precepts of Hanafi Islam. In a 
work mostly based on the study of the Jandarid dynasty, Cevdet Yakupoglu 
suggests in passing that the Chobanid rulers such as Husam al-Din Choban 
or his descendants were Hanafis.* He bases his argument on the fact that they 
supported the construction of Sunni mosques and madrasas and that the 
Fustat al- adala — using only the section translated by Osman Turan — praises 
the Sunni-Hanafi Seljuq Sultan Mas‘ud II. However, looking at the whole text 
of the Fustat al-‘adala dedicated to Muzaffar al-Din Choban, a more complex 
picture emerges. Although a personal affiliation to Hanafism by the Chobanid 
rulers is hard to prove in the absence of any description of their religious 
practices, the full contents of the Fustat al-‘adala challenge the perception of 
a homogeneous medieval Hanafi Anatolia. Instead, the Shafi'i school of law 
appears to have also been widely represented in Anatolia in the 13th century. 

Based on the view that Hanafism was the madhhab of the Turks and the 
attested migrations of Hanafi ‘ulama from Central Asia, there is an assumption 
among modern scholars that the Seljuq domination of Anatolia was dominated 
by Hanafi law.” Ibn Battuta's description of 14th-century Anatolia — where he 
mentions that 'all of the people of this land belong to the school of Imam Abu 
Hanifa (God be pleased with him) and are firmly attached to the Sunna’ — has 
been widely quoted as an eyewitness report of this homogeneity.! No doubt, 
Hanafi fiqh Gurisprudence) was popular among Anatolian intellectuals in the 
late 14th and early 15th centuries, some of whom, like Hacı Pasa (d. c. 1425), 
even participated in a number of debates and intellectual arguments against 
Shafii jurists while studying in Cairo.'°! However, it seems that the idea of a 
majoritarian and well-defined Hanafi Anatolia in the 13th century is a rather 
a posteriori construction made from a religious reality corresponding to the 
early Ottoman period rather than Seljuq Asia Minor.!'? Instead, some evi- 
dence suggests that in Seljug- and Mongol-dominated Anatolia, the separation 
between Hanafi and Shafi'i fiqh was less clearly defined. For example, Ibn Bibi 
never questions the adherence of the Seljuq rulers to Hanafi jurisprudence, yet 
he states that the sultan ‘Ala’ al-Din Kayqubad I (r. 1220-37) performed his 
morning prayers according to the Shafi“ tradition.!? Further, even if Anatolia 
was Hanafi in its majority, scholars of either Iranian or Syrian origin migrated 
in large numbers to the region during the 13th century, bringing with them 
their own set of Shafi'i practices popular in their homelands.'^ It has been 
suggested that among those migrant Shafi‘i scholars was Husam al-Din Khu'i 
(d. not before 1309), the author of different works dedicated to the Chobanid 
rulers. 15 

The Fustat al- ‘adala is another example of the complex coexistence between 
these two Islamic schools of law in 13th-century Anatolia.!?9 The text dedicated 
to the Chobanid rulers of Kastamonu not only offers some unique insights into 
the origins, beliefs and practices of the Qalandar dervishes, but also dedicates 
a portion of its contents to the discussion of certain practices according to the 
interpretation of Hanafi and Shafi'i fiqh. In the Fustat, section 5 of chapter 5, 
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both the Hanafi and Shafi'i legal traditions are quoted extensively to address 
different conflictive issues in the practice of Islam, becoming a manual of legal 
practices which appears to be addressed mainly at secular powers.!97 Since this 
section was not transcribed by Osman Turan in his article describing this work, 
this part of the Fustat al-‘adala has received very little attention.” A closer 
look at this particular section can serve not only as an interesting testimony of 
the coexistence of both legal traditions in Anatolia but also of the acceptance 
of a number of Shafi‘i practices by mainly Hanafi Turkmen local dynasties 
such as the Chobanids. 

In this section of the Fustat al-‘adala, the author does not fully abandon 
his concern with the heresies shown above but rather makes the narrative flow 
as a mirror for princes, mixing anecdotes with specific advice to the reader in 
a style attempting to resemble the adaptation of the Siyar al-muluk included 
in other parts of the text (see Chapter 4). Yet, the focus on Islamic law, advo- 
cacy for a more strict implementation by the ulama and the author's call to 
secular powers to enforce these precepts gives the section a different tone from 
the rest of the chapter.'? Broadly defined, this section is an enumeration of a 
number of Islamic precepts as they should be followed by both Hanafi and 
Shafi‘ legal traditions. The text is concerned again with the lack of enforce- 
ment by kings and the ulama to prevent people from living outside the law. 
The author includes anecdotes, quotations from the Quran and extracts from 
different hadiths in a pedagogical manner that illustrates the moral values of 
both Hanafi and Shafi'1 concepts; he presents them as ideological tools that 
provide rulers with the necessary advice to behave as orthodox Muslims, while 
simultaneously offering a set of standard practices that could help the secular 
powers to identify and prevent the spread of heresy in their territories. 

The text's pedagogical tone text can be observed from the opening para- 
graph of the section which includes an explanation on the Islamic concept 
of al-'amr bi al-ma rüf wa al-nahi ‘an al-munkar (commanding good and for- 
bidding evil), highlighted as a principle given by God to all the prophets. In a 
direct address to the reader, the author explains that if the ‘amr bi al-ma Tüf 
(commanding good) is neglected, ‘all religious laws (hama'i shi'ar-i shar‘) 
become invalid/deteriorate (batil shud)’ .H9 Using a tone that implies that the 
author is addressing someone with very little knowledge of Islamic doctrine, he 
explains how there is punishment in the sharia for not following this principle, 
as there is for other more mundane sins such as drinking wine (khamr), robbery 
(duzdi), adultery (zinâ )), or revenge (qisas).!!! Further, the text emphasises that 
to command good (‘amr bi al-ma Tüf) is a duty (ajab) of every Muslim and he 
who does not obey will not be blessed by God. A Quranic verse is then quoted 
to exemplify this statement."? The final lines of the paragraph leave aside any 
doubts as to who is ultimately responsible to fulfil this duty: 


That means that a group from you [the king] must have the job to invite 
people to God and command good and forbid evil. And it 1s for this reason 
that commanding good is a duty. Nevertheless, it is enough that [the] king 
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appoints a person for this Job in city, town or country who is competent. 
If that person is worthy, there will be no uprising among the rest of the 
people in city, town or country. But if someone [is appointed who] neglects 
[commanding good], so it will [be] necessary for everybody from the people 
of God and from Muslims to enforce ‘amr bi al-ma ‘rif and if they don't do 
it, all the people on earth will be named criminals and will be punished by 
God the Greatest.!!3 


Following this call to the ruler to embrace ‘commanding good and forbidding 
evil, the next paragraphs elaborate on the need to perform this duty by intro- 
ducing a number of examples taken from the Islamic tradition. In this case, 
the Fustat brings together a common set of episodes narrated in the hadiths 
by which God punished members of a Jewish village by making them look 
like apes for going fishing and thus breaking the Sabbath.''* This episode is 
followed by a reference to the commitment to ‘amr bi al-ma rif of Hudhayfa 
b. al-Yaman (d. 656), one of the companions of the Prophet Muhammad. 
The Fustat quotes the exact lines in the Arabic original, which reads *By the 
One in Whose Hand is my soul! Either you command good and forbid evil, 
or Allah will soon send upon you a punishment from Him, then you will call 
upon Him, but He will not respond to you'.!? These lines are attributed to 
Ibn al-Yaman in the Jami‘ al- Tirmidhi, one of the major six hadith collections 
compiled between AH 250 (864—65) and AH 270 (884) by Muhammad b. ‘Isa 
al-Tirmidhi (d. 892).!5 A similar narrative structure is used with quotations 
from other hadiths, such as the Sunan Abi Dawud of Abu Da' ud Sulayman 
b. al-Ash ath al-Sijistani (d. 889),!'” references to the sayings of Aisha, wife of 
the Prophet Muhammad, to illustrate different aspects of the doctrine of ‘amr 
bi al-ma ‘rif.''* It is worth mentioning that after each Arabic citation, there is 
an explanation of the quote's meaning in Persian. This suggests, on the one 
hand, a pedagogical purpose in the composition of the Fustat al- 'adala that 
aims to improve the religious literacy of its audience. On the other hand, it 
is another example, like the composition of dictionaries and vocabularies by 
Husam al-Din Khu’i, of the intended reader's lack of Arabic proficiency and 
the effort of these authors to make classical Arabic texts available to a mainly 
Persian-speaking audience.!!” 

The text 1s far from homogeneous in the selection of quotes and anecdotes. 
In an interesting change of sources, the section begins to quote different 
sayings of Imam 'Ali, nephew of the Prophet, to re-introduce into the 
narrative aspects of heresy and disbelief. Yet, instead of simply narrating the 
deeds and beliefs of heretics, the text provides a guide to identify sin and to 
prevent oneself from committing it. ‘Alis commands are used to emphasise 
that a good Muslim might sin (gunâh mikunid), but there is also the chance of 
repentance (tawba ... üz gunah kardan) when a sin is committed.? Depending 
on their attitude to repentance, the author tries to explain in an easy way how 
to make a clear distinction between believers and unbelievers. He mentions 
that sin defines Muslims to the point where they are cut ‘by a blade’ (figh) 
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into two groups. One group includes those who in the beginning were Muslims 
who ‘fight people until they [unbelievers] say there is no god but God',?! and 
the other group includes those people that have set religion aside and need to 
be killed.!?? This distinction is presented once again in terms of orthodoxy 
and heresy, with the advocacy for persecution and punishment of unbelievers 
circumscribed to the Muslim community. The division is made only between 
good and bad Muslims, but there is no mention of how Christians or Jews 
should be treated in this respect. 

The kind of references used to enforce the points of the narrative shift half- 
way through the section, when the use of hadiths is abandoned and classical 
Islamic jurists are quoted instead. The concern to inform the reader about how 
to be a good Muslim is further exemplified in a new paragraph that lists 15 sins 
allegedly indicated by Abu Hanifa as those that good Muslims should avoid 
and punish: 


1) If someone prays for miracles to the Prophet Muhammad, instead 
of God. 

2) If someone fights someone else and claims they did not know that fighting 
was a sin. 

3) If someone has sexual intercourse with a woman during her men- 
strual cycle. 

4) If someone denies the existence of God as a judge. 

5) If someone says he is an unbeliever. 

6) If someone says to a person ‘be afraid of Allah’, and the second person 
denies this order, the latter is an unbeliever. 

7) If a person wishes to have sodomy and adultery legally accepted. 

8) If a person swears on the hairs of the body of the Messenger of Allah. 

9) If a man and woman argue with each other, and in the meanwhile the 
man says: ‘I am now an unbeliever’. 

10) If a person doesn’t accept the Prophet, or doesn’t behave as a loyal 
believer to the Prophet. 

11) If a Jewish and Christian person asks about the definition of faith, and 
the person sends these two believers to a religious scholar [instead of 
responding himself]. 

12) If a Jewish or a Christian person accepts Islam as a faith, later, the 
parents of either of these two believers die, and he says: ‘I wish I have not 
accepted Islam as my faith’. 

13) If a person decides to deceive a woman to make her divorce her husband; 
in this case both the woman and the wrongdoer are called disbelievers. 

14) If a person lies. 

15) If a person lies about his love towards the Messenger of Allah.!? 


Thesesins are not explained in great detail but they all share the characteristic 
of being very specific sinful practices, many of which could quite easily occur 
in daily life and need to be avoided. Although some of these practices refer to 
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general sinful acts that could apply to all Muslims (sins number 2, 7, 14), others 
target situations more specifically connected to the lightly Islamised Chobanid 
territories; in particular, the two references on what to do with Christians and 
Jews willing to convert to Islam (sin number 11), or how to prevent converts 
of those faiths reverting to their former religion (sin number 12). Further, add- 
itional listed sins focus on regulating gender relations (sins number 3, 9 and 
13) and the way in which the reader should behave vis-a-vis the invocation of 
the Prophet Muhammad and God in his daily life (sins number 1, 4, 5, 6, 8, 
10 and 15). While suggesting what proper Muslims should do about Jewish 
and Christian converts appears to be useful advice for new Muslims living on 
the border with Byzantium, the references to gender and religious misconduct 
evidence some tension between the religious establishment (represented by the 
text’s author) and daily life practices in 13th-century Kastamonu. The use of 
Abu Hanifa as a source of authority for these rules is also an attempt by this 
religious class to bring the Turkmen rulers of Kastamonu and their recently 
Islamised subjects closer to a way of life acceptable to the moral standards of 
the religious ulama. 

The author’s concern with explaining sins to his readers does not stop here. 
After these 15 specific acts, the narrative in the text addresses other equally 
dangerous activities that need to be avoided. As has been observed, in medieval 
Anatolian sources, the consumption of wine is not particularly associated with 
non-Muslims, but is rather a Muslim concern.!*4 The prohibition of wine con- 
sumption in Islam is one of the main worries of the author. The text explains 
that Islam not only condemns the drinking of wine but also the person who 
squeezes the grape (angür mi-fishard), those who order others to squeeze grapes, 
the person who pours wine (sâgi), the person who sells wine ((irüshanda), and 
so on.!?> On this occasion, the rationale for this restriction is not based on 
Abu Hanifa. Instead, the prohibition of wine consumption among Muslims 
is justified by quoting the words of Shafi'i, who according to the Fustat al- 
‘adala dictates that drinking wine is haram in all circumstances for Muslims 
and if even a drop of wine falls in a well, then all the water in that well will be 
contaminated for Muslims. ?6 Shafi'i commands are immediately corroborated 
by the inclusion of similar restrictions on wine consumption attributed to Abu 
al-Layth Samarqandi (d. 983), a prominent Hanafi jurist also popular among 
Shafi 1s.27 This parallel display of Hanafi-Shafi'i law is equally used to explain 
the punishment that should be applied to those found guilty of drinking wine, 
with Abu Hanifa stating 80 lashes in preference to the 40 lashes suggested by 
Shafi‘i jurisprudence. ?* 

The concern of the author about the use of wine will be resumed a few 
folios later in the manuscript of the Fustat al- 'adala (in section 6 of the work) 
by including a number of anecdotes of the Prophet's companions. ? However, 
in section 5, the next sin occupying the author is adultery. As with the case of 
wine, the terms by which adultery becomes a sin are first explained, followed 
by a few quotes of the Prophet Muhammad and the Imam 'Ali on this matter, 
and finishing with the formula for punishing such a sin.!? If Samarqandi is 
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mentioned to illustrate the Hanafi approach to wine drinking in the previous 
example, in the case of adultery the name dropped is that of Malik b. Anas (d. 
795), the founder of the Maliki school of law and at the same time a disciple 
of Abu Hanifa, and teacher of Shafi'1.3! However, it is interesting that Malik 
b. Anas is brought into the narrative as a witness of an experience of adultery, 
but not as a religious scholar in the way his teacher and student are mentioned. 
Once the story is explained, then the definition and corresponding punishment 
for adultery are given according to both Abu Hanifa and Shafi'i, always in 
this order. A similar formula is used repeatedly in this section to address other 
sins such as a felony or a murder, but also on matters of family life such as the 
four conditions needed to constitute a valid marriage or regulations on rights 
of property.'? 

Throughout this section, the verdicts of both Islamic schools are presented 
one after the other in such a way that they always show agreement. It is never 
mentioned that one should be used in preference to the other, or that the 
sentences provided by each school for a particular fault should be applied 
only to Muslims following one of these schools. In contrast to the debates and 
disputes that will emerge in the Ilkhanate in the early 14th century, in the Fustat 
al- 'adala both Hanafi and Shafi'i jurisprudence are presented as complemen- 
tary to one another, offering the executor of the penalties two apparently equal 
options to persecute sins in medieval Anatolia.!? This is an interesting feature 
of the Fustat al- 'adala, showing that either the interaction between jurists and 
qadis of both schools was common in western Anatolia, or that a given judge 
could use one of the two to dictate sentence for a crime.?^ The main goal of 
the text is not, however, to provide a manual of Islamic law but, I suspect, 
to alert recently designated Turkmen rulers and their subject populations on 
the need to prevent heretical behaviours, written by an author who may have 
belonged to the ulama establishment.!35 There is a clear effort on the author's 
part to reconcile both schools of law and present them as complementary legal 
tools that can be used together against the common enemy: the Qalandars. 
The text suggests that although the ruling dynasty of the Seljugs of Rum 
and many Turkmen local rulers might have had a preference for Hanafism, 
this did not mean that Shafi'ism was not widely present among officials and 
Anatolian upper classes. The reason for the increase in popularity of Shafi'ism 
in medieval Anatolia is difficult to trace. However, it should not be surprising, 
considering that, in both Syria and Egypt, Shafi'ism was widely present during 
the 13th century." Similarly, the flow of Iranian migrants into Anatolia, one 
of whom might be the author of the text, may also have increased the presence 
of Shafi‘ism in medieval Anatolia. Although it is occasionally overstated, some 
scholars have suggested such a close similarity in practices between an increas- 
ingly dominant Shiism and Shafi‘ism in medieval Iran would have made them 
‘indistinguishable’.'*’ Therefore, in building a legal argument against heresy, 
the Fustat al-‘adala is revealing not only a presence of Shafi‘ism in a predom- 
inantly Hanafi Anatolian ruling class but trying to conciliate both schools in 
the eyes of the local rulers of Kastamonu. 
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The need felt by the author to provide an informative text on the righteous 
practices of Islam in the region is summarised in the final lines of this section: 


Nowadays Commanding Good and Forbidding Evil has vanished. Kings are 
careless of religious doctrines. It is astonishing that the religious leaders 
who guide us are going on the wrong path ... Now, the work of religion has 
become bad and abject. Neither the kings, messengers, scientists nor reli- 
gious leaders have taken regard of the mentioned stories. !38 


In sum, this section of the Fustat al- 'adala tries to offer a solution to the unstop- 
pable spread of heresy described in previous sections of the work. The solu- 
tion offered to the reader is presented in references to the Quran, exemplary 
anecdotes contained in hadiths and the need for strict implementation of Islamic 
law. In all of these topics, the author seems well versed and with access to a good 
number of religious and secular sources. Like other sections in this work, this 
part of the text serves as a testimony of the author's religious knowledge and 
capabilities. The inclusion of the Siyar al-muluk ascribed to an openly Shafi‘i 
author such as Nizam al-Mulk in other parts of the work (see Chapter 4) and 
the equation of Shafi'1 and Hanafi jurisprudence to the same level of authority 
might be suggesting a possible affiliation of the author of the Fustat to the 
Shafi'i school of law. However, there is no attempt to promote one school over 
the other but rather to reconcile these two schools by showing only points of 
agreement between them in punishing sinful acts. Further, the author 1s aware of 
the scant knowledge of normative Islam among his audience, making the selec- 
tion of topics in this section hardly aleatory. First is the emphasis on the doctrine 
of ‘amr bi al-ma rüf as a clear way of showing the path to be a good Muslim, 
then to explain what constitutes a sinful act and finally to offer a legal solution to 
judge and punish sinners. The text is presented as a good literary tool which aims 
to engage with an audience that, although Muslim in its majority by the second 
half of the 13th century, was possibly receiving by the commission of this work 
their first direct interaction with doctrinal Islam. 
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6  Socio-political aspects of 
north-western Anatolia in the 
13th century 


In previous chapters, the analysis of the available textual legacy of Chobanid 
Kastamonu was centred mostly on the role of rulers as patrons and how these 
texts reflected the intentions of some of their subjects in promoting religious 
and cultural values to their rulers. We have reconstructed the political history 
of the region of Kastamonu in the 13th century (Chapter 2) and investigated 
aspects of patronage and religion in the chapters that followed. However, the 
cultural life of the elite that produced this textual legacy and promoted these 
values remains largely unknown because it is often not included in the main 
narrative sources of the period. While these narratives speak occasionally of 
the military and political roles of the Chobanid rulers, they are silent about 
those men who established, adapted and managed the administration of the 
Chobanid territories. These men formed a cultural elite that played a funda- 
mental role in the consolidation of specific cultural, religious and social values 
that governed 13th-century Anatolia. 

We have mentioned already in this book how this elite played a role in 
promoting a Sunni Islam with elements common to Hanafi and Shafi'i legal 
traditions, how they tried to influence their Turkmen rulers in supporting a 
religious establishment against antinomian Sufis and how they tried to dis- 
seminate classical Persian texts and tradition among their Turkic rulers. This 
social class, which we call the ‘Persianised elite’, only for their preference for 
writing in the Persian language, was far from homogeneous and included 
learned individuals of mainly Persian origin who had migrated from Central 
Asia, Iran and historical Azerbaijan continuously since the 12th century.! The 
study of this social group is elusive in medieval Anatolian sources. However, 
there is a relatively abundant number of texts, within the rich textual legacy 
of the Chobanid period, which have so far attracted only limited attention 
from researchers. These texts include both diplomatic and personal letters that, 
together with some contemporary language vocabularies, form a corpus that 
can shed some light on the articulation of this elite and the consolidation of an 
administrative apparatus in 13th-century Kastamonu. 
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The letters are part of a literary genre generally known as insha’ which, 
in medieval times, referred to ‘any administrative and diplomatic material 
produced by scribes (Kkatibs) in a chancellery (divan) ... [including] formal cor- 
respondence among sovereigns, princes, viziers, judges, and courtiers as well as 
mundane appointments, royal decrees, and diplomas of investiture’. However, 
as Jiirgen Paul has noted, these collections were also composed with a literary 
purpose or to be used as templates for the instruction of officials in the admin- 
istration.? Consequently, these texts mix fictional, ideal and real facts, which 
makes the use of this literature a difficult task for those aiming to find in these 
texts an alternative to the lack of administrative documents that exist for cer- 
tain periods of pre-modern Islamic history. However, while these sources can 
often be unreliable in their description of events or imprecise in their chron- 
ology or identification of historical characters, they often offer a window into 
the ideals of administration of the court in which they were composed and 
some insight into the concerns of a social stratum positioned between the 
rulers and their subjects.* 

The surviving letters from 13th-century Kastamonu that we have been 
able to collect can be divided into two categories. On the one hand, there are 
the different collections of letters written by Husam al-Din Khu’, an official 
munshi (secretary) at the Chobanid court writing templates for both official 
and private correspondence. On the other hand, there is a collection of 24 
letters written apparently by Sa'd al-Din al-Hagg, a physician who lived in 
north-western Anatolia in the 13th century. Unlike the previous ones, these 
missives can only be found in manuscript form and present a much more cha- 
otic but also complementary depiction of the socio-cultural environment in 
which some Anatolian upper classes lived in the 13th century. Both collections 
offer a unique literary corpus for this period that this chapter will analyse 
in order to investigate aspects of the socio-political transformation that was 
occurring in 13th-century Kastamonu. 


6.1 Insha’ (chancellery) literature: The evolution of a literary genre 


The tradition of letter-writing in the Islamic world began to develop in the 
early years of Islamic expansion in the seventh century? The Umayyad 
Empire (r. 660—750) relied on previous Byzantine and Sasanian traditions of 
epistolographía or official letter-writing that served in the administration of 
empire. The institutionalisation of letter-writing was quickly incorporated 
into the caliphal administration when the Caliph Mu 'awiyya I (r. 661—80) 
established the “office of correspondence’ (dıvân al-rasaà il), provided with 
different officials ‘responsible for drafting letters and presenting them for 
comments and approval'.? In the Umayyad and early Abbasid periods, letter- 
writing went beyond the sphere of the caliphal administration to become a 
literary genre among men of letters such as ‘Abd al-Hamid al-Katib (d. c. 
750) or the famous Ibn al-Mugaffa' (d. 757).7 By the 10th century, catalogues 
and treatises on epistolography had become available in Arabic, marking the 
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beginning of a literary style known as inshâ' that would eventually emerge as a 
popular literary genre in the medieval and early modern Islamic world.’ Based 
on this existing Arabic corpus, the more common use of the Persian language 
in literature and administration from the establishment of the Great Seljuqs as 
a dominant political force in the 1 1th century favoured the emergence of insha’ 
literature in Persian.? 

From this period onwards, inshâ' literature played an important role in the 
instruction of bureaucrats who were part of the Great Seljuqs’ administra- 
tion.” The genre expanded across both Iran and Central Asia in the 12th cen- 
tury, taking on more ornate prose as the production of letter compilations 
(munasha 'ât) increased. Some works produced in this period had a more 
idealistic character, in which letters are used as a means to demonstrate lit- 
erary skills and artistic accomplishments. For example, the Destur-i dabiri, 
written by Muhammad b. Abd al-Khaliq Mayhani (fl. 12th century) includes 
letters that, in their complexity, appear to be examples of elaborate ideal- 
Istic missives with little resemblance to those that actually circulated in the 
court of the time.!! The Destur-i dabiri might not be a work of factual histor- 
ical value, but the author's emphasis in providing embellished letter samples 
suggests a more pedagogical and literary purpose for these." However, other 
12th-century works would have a different intended use, with a clearer aim 
of reproducing official letters and edicts that could serve as models for the 
administration of the realm. The compilation of documents titled ‘Atabat 
al-kataba by Muntajab al-Din Badi' ‘Ali b. Ahmad Juwayni, who was the 
head of the state chancery under Sultan Sanjar (r. 1118—57), has received the 
attention of scholars as an important source on the Seljuq administration.'^ 
This work is divided into two parts: those documents officially issued by the 
sultan (part 1) and a compendium of personal correspondence (part 2).!° As 
noted by Jiirgen Paul, scholars have often prioritised the first over the second 
part, which has often been dismissed as a useful source for the period because 
of its “private character'.!é This division between “official” and ‘private’ letters 
found continuity among authors of 13th-century Anatolia, who would often 
divide their works between these two types of letters. For example, the author 
Husam al-Din Khu’1 provides in his works produced in Kastamonu examples 
of letter-writing commonly used both at court and in daily life." 

The empire of the Khwarazmshah (c. 1077-1231) in Central Asia was also a 
centre of inshâ' production at the turn of the 13th century. Different volumes 
of official letters were compiled in various munasha at volumes that circulated 
in the court. Among these works, the Kitab al-tavassul ila al-tarassul of Baha’ 
al-Din Baghdadi (fl. 12th century) and two works, one in Arabic and one in 
Persian, by Rashid al-Din Vatvat (d. 1182) have come down to us.” The latter 
became especially influential for future production of epistolary literature that, 
from the late 12th century onwards, made its way out to the western parts of 
the Islamic world.? For example, before the arrival of the Mongols in Iran, 
the anonymous al-Mukhtarat min al-rasa'il became a useful compilation of 
letters and documents concerning the regions of Isfahan and western Iran, 
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offering insights into different aspects of local administration in the area that 
are not often found in narrative sources.”! Similarly, other compendia of letters 
from the 12th century were written in western areas of the Persianate world. 
A munasha 'àt written by the famous poet Afzal al-Din Khaqani Shirvani (d. bt. 
1186-99) contains 60 letters composed during the life of the author in Greater 
Azerbaijan.? The letters were written in an ornate prose, including abundant ori- 
ginal metaphors and elaborate description.? Unlike other contemporary works 
considered to belong to the insha’ genre, Shirvani's work is less concerned with 
aspects of administration or imperial decrees. Instead, it focuses on using poetic 
elements to construct an elaborate prose in letters dealing with the description 
of natural phenomena such as the dawn, the daybreak, or the shining of the sun, 
to display the author's mastery of his writing style. The coexistence between 
an administrative style and a poetic or personal one is a characteristic of this 
literary genre that was exported to 13th-century Anatolia.” 

Perhaps stimulated by the migration of many Central Asian and Iranian lit- 
erati who brought copies of munasha 'at with them, Anatolia also became a centre 
for the composition of inshâ' literature during the 13th century.” Badr al-Din al- 
Rumi (fl. 13th century) composed the a/-Tawassul ila al-tarassul, a collection of 
epistolary documents addressed to different sultans of Rum, Anatolian amirs 
and local personalities of Malatya, Konya, or Kayseri.” The Central Asian 
and Iranian influence in Anatolian insha’ of the period is clear in his work. Not 
only are its contents conceived as an imitation of the above-mentioned work by 
Baghdadi of the same title, but the only surviving copy in manuscript form of the 
work is bound together with a copy of the work by the Central Asian author.” 
This unique manuscript was copied in Antalya in 1286 by a certain Ibn al-Falaki 
al-Muharrar Munfiki and contains both works bound one after the other. The 
fact that no other copies of the text have survived suggests that Badr al-Din's 
work was not widely distributed in the peninsula; however, his munasha ‘at is a 
good testimony of how influential were the men and works that migrated from 
Iran and Central Asia to Anatolia and how they shaped literary tastes in the 
peninsula. In fact, the famous Central Asian migrant Sufi Jalal al-Din Rumi 
(d. 1273) was also part of this tradition and wrote several letters that have been 
compiled in the work known as the Maktubat.? 

As a Sufi leader, Jalal al-Din Rumi is often portrayed in doctrinal or hagio- 
graphical sources as a leader living a solitary life removed from the world, espe- 
cially after the disappearance of his companion Shams-i Tabrizi.? However, 
the letters reveal aspects of Rumi's life that cannot be found either in other 
of his works (discourses, sermons, or poetry) or among sources produced by 
his followers. The Maktubat portrays a Rumi concerned for the well-being of 
members of his family and community, a leader using his political influence 
at the Seljuq court to help his relatives in matters of economic and communal 
affairs. By writing recommendations and introductory letters, he facilitated the 
interaction between his closer followers and potential patrons (amirs, sultans 
and members of the court) that provided financial aid for members of his com- 
munity and occasional protection from rival Sufi groups in Anatolia.?! 
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The Rawdat al-kuttab wa-hadiqat al-albab? is a selection of letters compiled 
in AH 677 (1278) by Abu Bakr b. al-Zaki (d. not after 1294-95). Unlike Badr 
al-Din's work, this 13th-century munasha'ât produced in Anatolia circulated 
more widely in the territory. Information about the author's life is scarce and 
we only know about him from the preface of his work and the letters included 
in the compendium. We know that he was born or associated with the city of 
Konya as he is referred to often as al-Qunawi, and he explains that he studied 
under a certain Badr al-Din Yahya (fl. 13th century), an officer and translator 
at the court of ‘Izz al-Din Kayka us II (r. 1246-57). In his work, Ibn al- 
Zaki often uses the title ‘al-Mutatabbib’ to refer to himself; an ambiguous title 
referring to someone who claims to be a physician. However, some scholars 
have suggested that the use of this epithet might have more to do with the 
political connections of Ibn al-Zaki and not to his skills in medicine.? In 
particular, it may allude to a connection with the famous physician Akmal al- 
Din Nakhjivani, a prestigious figure who is mentioned in one of Ibn al-Zaki's 
letters and who also appears in some of the letters composed in Kastamonu 
at the time.” His letters show that Ibn al-Zaki occupied a relatively prominent 
position in the Seljuq court and was considered a member of the influen- 
tial Anatolian Persianised elite of the 13th century. The work includes a var- 
lety of letters, some written by the author's teacher Badr al-Din Yahya and 
others are exchanges between Ibn al-Zaki and different personalities of Seljuq 
Anatolia.? According to the preface, the letters were compiled at the request 
of his friends (dustân) who, as in the case of the Qawa “id al-rasa il written by 
the Kastamonu author Husam al-Din Khu'i, requested the author to pro- 
vide examples of different ways of congratulating personalities. The work 
has survived in four manuscripts, three of which belong to different libraries 
in Turkey and one in the British Library in London.? The multiplicity of 
surviving copies and the temporal continuity in the reproduction of the text 
during the 15th and 16th centuries mark a more massive reception of this 
work in relation to the previous Anatolian work by Badr al-Din al-Rumi (fl. 
13th century). 

Letter-writing became popular during the Ilkhanid and post-Ilkhanid 
period of Iranian history.“ An early example of inshâ' literature in Ilkhanid 
Iran has been recently analysed by Andrew Peacock, who investigated the so- 
far neglected poems and letters left by Nizam al-Din al-Isfahani (f. 1230-70) 
and his connections to the influential Juwayni family.*! Further, a number of 
letters attributed to the Ilkhanid vizier Rashid al-Din Fadl Allah (d. 1317) have 
attracted scholars' attention and generated vivid debates about their authenti- 
city.? Due to the status of the alleged author as a high-ranking official in the 
Mongol administration of Iran, it is not surprising that the contents of the 
letters is circumscribed to edicts of the Ilkhans and administrative subjects.? 
Although the inconsistencies found in these letters suggest that they might 
have been compiled or even reproduced in the Timurid period, they highlight 
once again this genre's literary and pedagogic value, since they were cited as 
examples of administrative writing from the 15th century onwards. The letters 
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were published in Lahore by Muhammad Shafi as Mukatabat-i Rashidi and 
remain a controversial source for the history of the period.” 

Less controversial in its authenticity — albeit less studied by scholars in the 
field — are the letters produced by Shams al-Din Juwayni, the Sahib Divan of 
Mongol Iran.9 He served under Ilkhan Abaqa and Tegüder Ahmed, but was 
executed by Arghun in October 1284. He played a relevant role in the political 
scene of Mongol Anatolia not only as a political player, but also as an active 
patron of culture and architecture.“ A number of letters attributed to Shams 
al-Din Juwayni, but also including missives by other authors, have survived in 
manuscript form and were briefly analysed by Jürgen Paul some time ago." 
The main manuscript, but not the only one, containing letters is Farsça 552, 
an undated manuscript held at the library of the University of Istanbul.^ Like 
those letters attributed to Rashid al-Din, this collection contains diplomatic 
letters or appointments of officials from the Mongol period, but with a special 
interest in the style of the prose and the composition of the letters. It has been 
suggested that the reason behind this collection might have been an attempt to 
form a family archive of the Juwaynis, that represents the high status acquired 
not only by Shams al-Din but also by his brother ‘Ata Malik.” 

The collapse of the Ilkhanate in 1335 did not stop the production of insha’ 
literature in Iran. For example, the Dastur al-katib fi ta ‘yin al-maratib, a work 
designed to guide court secretaries in composing diplomatic letters and chan- 
cellery documents, was composed by Muhammad b. Hindushah Nakhjivani 
(fl. 1328-53) during the reign of Sultan Shaykh Uways (r. 1356-74) of the post- 
Mongol Jalayir dynasty (1335-1432). This work shares this objective with 
some of the other insha’ compendia described in this section and with some 
of the works composed in Kastamonu only a century before Nakhjivani. In 
fact, munasha’at of chancellery letters would emerge with renewed strength 
during the 15th century in Iran during the Timurid and Akkuyunlu empires.?! 
In Anatolia, insha’ remained popular in the 15th century, but with the par- 
ticularity that some of these manuals began to be composed in the Turkish 
language, such as the Teressül of Ahmed Dai (active 1387-1421).? Finally, the 
consolidation of dynasties such as the Ottomans in Anatolia and the emer- 
gence of the Moghul Empire in India would give a new vitality to this literary 
genre in the Islamic world from the second half of the 15th century onwards.*? 


6.2 An administration for the Turkmen: Husam al-Din Khu i and his 
manuals for letter-writing 


Manuals of letter-writing form the majority of works from among the textual 
corpus that has survived from the Chobanid reign in Kastamonu. As mentioned 
in Chapter 3, of the six works that we know were composed by Husam al-Din 
Khu'i, four are devoted to exploring different aspects of inshâ' literature and 
are dedicated to rulers of Kastamonu. The patronage of local rulers certainly 
incentivised and conditioned the production of literature in the area but it does 
not explain the reasons why the authors of these books decided to compose these 
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specific works. It is often assumed that it was the rulers’ literary taste that heavily 
determined the literary genre produced in a certain time and region. Certainly, 
in the case of letter-writing, the elaborate style of the prose and the refined lan- 
guage in some of these works might have influenced some rulers’ preference for 
this genre. However, literary ‘taste’ cannot be the only reason explaining the pro- 
duction of these texts. For example, when the works of Husam al-Din Khu’i are 
examined as a corpus, there also seems to be a strong element of pragmatic — 
even didactic — purpose in his writings. This section will explore how the life’s 
work of this author living in 13th-century Kastamonu reflects not only the life of 
a skilful writer in search of patronage through the literary aesthetic of his work, 
but also how these works had a pragmatic function that reveals aspects of the 
political and social transformations occurring in this region. 

The appearance of insha’ literature in Kastamonu did not take place in iso- 
lation but as part of a literary context that, although incipient in the 13th cen- 
tury, saw the composition of works of this genre appearing in different regions 
of the Anatolian Peninsula. The works of Badr al-Din al-Rumi and Ibn al- 
Zaki, mentioned above, are clear examples of this literary context and offer 
some useful points of comparison in terms of the distribution, purpose and 
impact of these texts among different courts in Anatolia. Based on the number 
of manuscript copies of each of these texts that survived, there is a clear dis- 
parity in the distribution and popularity of Husam al-Din Khu’i. For example, 
the Nuzhat al-kuttab has survived in at least 17 copies in different manuscripts 
distributed in collections in both Iran and Turkey. This includes a copy from 
the early 14th century, when the author might still have been alive, and one 
exemplar from the 15th century. The work also circulated widely in 17th- 
century Iran and continued to be copied during the 20th century.** However, 
other works by Khu'i did not have such a widespread reception. The Ghunyat 
al-talib and the Rusum al-rasa 'il have only come to us in a single copy as part 
of the early 14th-century collection of Persian works copied in north-western 
Anatolia.“ It is difficult to give definitive answers on the reasons behind this 
uneven distribution of his works, but perhaps the fact that the Nuzhat al-kuttab 
was not only the first work composed by the author but also the most elaborate 
in terms of style contributed to its popularity. 

The Nuzhat al-kuttab is conceived as a collection of letters that does not 
follow the same structure as those explained in the previous section of this 
chapter. Instead of providing full letters as examples of letter-writing, Husam 
al-Din Khu’i tells us in the preface that he is attempting to provide scribes 
with a variety of stylish quotations in Persian and Arabic that can be used by 
officers in the court when composing letters. The work is therefore divided 
into four parts: part 1 — a selection of 100 views (aghraz) of the Holy Quran 
on different subjects followed by a Persian translation; part 2 — a selection of 
100 quotations from hadiths; part 3 — 100 pieces of eloquent advice from the 
caliphs on different issues, and part 4 — 100 extracts of Arabic poems with their 
Persian translations, on various subjects." The work closes with a long qasida 
poem in praise of Husam al-Din Khu'i's patron Muzaffar al-Din b. Alp Yürek 
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and praying for the stability of his kingdom.** A more in-depth identification 
of the Arabic poetry and a more comprehensive analysis of the ideas conveyed 
by Khu iin his selection of poems is still awaited. However, some scholars have 
already ventured to highlight some similarities between the work of this author 
in Kastamonu and the contemporary poet Sa'di and his famous Gulistan.” 
The last chapter and the qasida are especially relevant in terms of the Nuzhat 
al-kuttab’s literary quality, and certainly an aspect that might have contributed 
to the popularity of the text. Nonetheless, a more prosaic aspect of the work 
might have also played a fundamental role in maintaining the demand for this 
book and motivating copyists to reproduce this text up to the 20th century. 

In comparison with other works produced for the Chobanid rulers, Khu’i’s 
works suggest that the local rulers of Kastamonu might have had a special 
interest in the production of inshâ' literature. Unlike other authors patronised 
by the Chobanid rulers, such as the author of the Fustat al-‘adala, when 
looking at the work of Husam al-Din Khu'i, a more overreaching purpose 
emerges that goes beyond the personal economic reward. As seen in different 
sections of this book, the reasons behind the dedication of a particular work 
to the Chobanid rulers are varied. On occasion, the author’s prestige or the 
book’s topic certainly played a role in the interest of the ruler in paying for 
the composition, as in the case of the /khtiyarat-i Muzaffari of Qutb al-Din 
Shirazi (d. 1311). In other instances, as in the case of the Fustat al-‘adala, it 
seems that the authors presented works to the ruler with a double motivation. 
On the one hand, the text contains a clear ideological or religious message, but 
simultaneously served as evidence for the knowledge of the author, who might 
aspire to enter into the service of the ruler.” 

In the case of Khu'i, the expectation of obtaining personal benefits in his 
career cannot be ruled out, but the prefaces of his works offer some extra 
information about his motivations. Two of the seven works attributed to Khu'i 
that have survived were dedicated to a ruler of Kastamonu. One is the above- 
mentioned Nuzhat al-kuttab and the other the Qawa ‘id al-rasa il wa fara 'id 
al-faza il, composed in 1285 and dedicated to Amir Mahmud, son of Muzaffar 
al-Din Choban. The latter enjoyed much less popularity than the former, with 
only three copies surviving in Turkish and Iranian collections.! However, 
the author reveals to us that both texts were composed not for the ruler's 
amusement, but to satisfy the need for didactic material for the court. While 
the first work was conceived as an outline of quotations for court scribes, the 
latter was done at the request of ‘friends’ — possibly co-workers at the court — 
who needed templates of diplomatic letters for court secretaries.? It is the spe- 
cific design of these works as administrative manuals which sets the writings of 
Husam al-Din Khu'i apart from other compositions in this genre. 


6.2.1 Teaching the art of letter-writing: The Qawa'id al-rasa il as a manual for scribes 


The rulers’ interest in certain stylistic and laudatory aspects of Khu'i's work 
might be observed in the fact that from among the works of this author, only 
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those texts with the most elaborate prose and complex composition were 
financially patronised by Chobanid rulers. On the one hand, Quranic and 
poetic quotations included in the Nuzhat al-kuttab might have been appealing 
for their stylistic and religious value for rulers who used patronage to portray 
an image of a local court in transition from a military frontier amirate into 
a more complex Islamic dynasty. On the other hand, the Qaya ‘id al-rasa’il 
not only includes template letters that might be used as guides for scribes, 
but simultaneously praises the military and religious deeds of the Chobanid 
dynasty of Kastamonu. An example is the letter included in chapter 4 of the 
Qawa id al-rasa'il and entitled Fatihnama (Victory Letter). The letter is a 
celebratory account of the conquest of the castles of Gideros by Muzaffar 
al-Din Yavlak Arslan from the Byzantines in Rajab AH 683 (October 1284). 
Containing specific references to how the castles were conquered and to jihad 
as one motivation behind the campaign, the letter offers some interesting 
insights into the role played by local Turkmen rulers such as the Chobanids in 
the expansion of Islam against the Byzantines in the later 13th century.“ The 
inclusion of this letter serves to enhance the patron's pedigree and perhaps 
copies of the missive circulated within the Chobanid territory to celebrate the 
conquest. 

In addition to these laudatory representations of his patron, one chapter of 
the Qawa “id al-rasa’il is particularly useful to show that the work of Husam 
al-Din Khu'i was not conceived only as literature for the ruler's amusement 
but had an important practical component in affairs of state. For example, 
the documents accompanying the Fatihnama deal with different aspects of 
the administration of the court that could be a useful tool in the adminis- 
tration of the realm. This chapter includes ten short documents that serve as 
templates with information on different posts in the administration, explaining 
the duties of the posts and why they are needed for the better functioning of 
the government. The first document is an exposition on the leader of the army 
(taqrir-i zi amat lishkar), which functions as a template for the appointment of 
a military general.6 Similar to the jihadi tone used in the previous letter, the 
document mentions that the realm cannot flourish (bârvar) without the help 
of the men of battle (bi i'anat-i mardân-i kârzâr), who bring victory to the 
supporters of Islam (anşâr-i Islam) and destroy the armies of the enemies of 
religion (ahzab-i a‘da’-yi din).8' If this document makes a case for the import- 
ance of expanding Islam and the territories of the realm, the document that 
immediately follows 1s more concerned with its protection, as it is a template 
for the appointment of the office of the kutválr or guardian of a castle. Unlike 
with the Fatihnama, no specific references to individuals or places are given. 
Instead, both documents share the characteristic of being prepared for cus- 
tomisation by a secretary or officer once the appointment is made. To that end, 
a full list of possible honorific titles given to the appointee and the name of 
places where the commander will be appointed (in the first document) or the 
castle (in the second) is left undefined and appears in the text with the term 
fulan.© 
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The works of Khu'i offer an insight into aspects of the government of 
Chobanid Kastamonu that reflect an attempt to articulate a complex adminis- 
trative system that serves the needs of a territory undergoing political, economic 
and religious transformation. The remaining templates in this fourth chapter of 
the Qawa 'id al-rasa 'il deal with appointments that can be categorised as urban 
administration not generally associated with Turkmen rulers in 13th-century 
Anatolia. These appointments are divided into two groups: one considered to 
be of higher rank and including — in addition to the already mentioned leader 
of the army and guardian of the castle — the deputy of a city ( niyabat-i shahr), 
the office of the governor (iya/at) and the appointment of administrator/chat- 
elain (kadkhudâyı) and nobles (ashraf).” In the second group appear the office 
of teaching or instruction (tadris), the office of physicians (tabibi), the office of 
preachers (khafâbat), office of the restorer of shrines (i 'ada)"' and the office of 
the succession (tavalat) in charge of endowments.” Khu 1 gives a short descrip- 
tion of each post and a brief enumeration of the characteristics held by the 
person appointed, and includes different formulas that highlight a growing 
need for administrators of urban settlements. 

For example, those officials in the higher ranks such as the office of the 
niyâbat-i shihr should make the city flourish (vilayat-i ma mür), or that of the 
iyâlat, who must protect both Muslims (muslaman) and non-Muslims (zimmi) 
in the city while setting straight corrupt (ta dib mufsidan) and sinful (ashrar) 
people.” In the case of the lower ranks, the person appointed to the office 
of the tadris should use his knowledge of independent judgement (ijtihad) in 
the instruction of students (talibah-i “ulüm), while the head physician (tabibi), 
should cure (masrüf dashtan)™ the sick (marzá) by prescribing drug recipes 
(nuskha-yi Gdwiya) based on the knowledge he obtains from books written by 
great men )kitb-i akabar) and his wise predecessors (hukamay-yi salaf).? The 
remaining three offices should, respectively, take care of the word of religion 
by delivering sermons, protect buildings of worship (mosques), and safeguard 
endowments left by people to religious institutions.” The text highlights that 
the duty of the khafâbat is especially important since preaching (khafâbat) 
and taking the lead in religious matters (imamat) is among the chief deeds 
(mu 'azzamat-i umür) and great affairs (jalil-i ashghal) of the Hanafi people 
(milat-i hanaft)." 

According to Colin P. Mitchell, insha’ literature can be defined as a ‘hybrid 
vehicle of creative expression’ that allowed the author to express his literary 
talents in the composition of state correspondence and personal missives 
while still remaining ‘a vehicle of instruction for court secretaries and 
administrators". This definition fits perfectly with the works of Husam al- 
Din Khu'i, who in addition to a concern for stylistic features and elaborate 
prose, had a clear didactic and practical purpose in his composition. If the 
fourth part of the Qawa 'id al-rasa 'il includes letters of appointments already 
written down as templates, the first three parts of this work offer more prac- 
tical information for the composition of different letters useful at court. This 
suggests that Khu'i's work was conceived with his having in mind different 
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levels of instruction among the officials that could use this material. For 
example, part one (gism aval) includes a guide on rules for letter-writing and 
explanations on how letters should be arranged (tartib).” For that purpose, 
the work includes a list of different titles (a/qab) of potential addressees and 
the corresponding salutation (du “2) required to be used depending on the rank 
of the letter's recipient. Further, a description of the wishes (ishtiyaq) behind 
the writing of the letter and a final request for a meeting (mulâgât) concludes 
the explanation on how letters should be arranged. The list of titles (Table 6.1) 
from which the scribe can clearly identify the rank of the person to whom he is 
writing is organised in two categories (sinf). Each of these categories is further 
divided into different strata (tabaqat) that comprise a hierarchical organisation 
of addressees depending on socio-political rank.“ 

The stratification of society in these ranks is not a reflection of 13th- 
century Anatolia but the projection of an ideal model.*! This organisation 
of court ranks and epithets relies on a traditional Seljuq structure of gov- 
ernment that was widespread in Anatolia not only in the 13th century but 
that remained popular later in the Ottoman court.? Khu'i uses these cat- 
egories to introduce formulas and salutations useful for scribes at the court 
in Kastamonu, but these epithets should not be taken as a clear-cut reflec- 
tion of the Chobanid administration’s organisation.? Instead, the work is 
a guide for teaching the art of letter-writing to scribes in Kastamonu. The 
first category includes those ranks with military, administrative and economic 
responsibilities, divided into two strata with different areas of influence. The 
higher stratum includes imperial ranks such as the sultan, his wife, or maliks, 
while the lower stratum includes those ranks with similar responsibilities but 
subordinated to the higher stratum and circumscribed to smaller territories 
or areas of the kingdom. The second category is reserved for lower ranks, 
with a higher stratum composed by religious authorities and a final stratum 
including professionals and those of 'the class of scholars, wise men, astron- 
omers, poets, men of letters and their disciples’.** The inclusion of family 
members in this category is also interesting because it confirms, as we will 
see in a later section of this chapter, that letter-writing was not circumscribed 
to members of the court but was a widespread activity among members of 
the 13th-century Anatolian elites. However, the fact that Khu'1 presented 
this organisation of the administration to the amir of Kastamonu offers an 
interesting insight into the influence that the classical Seljuq administration 
structure had in medieval Anatolia. 

The first part of this work concludes with a detailed explanation on aspects 
more connected to the scholarly discipline of diplomatics (the analysis of 
historical documents), or to the conventions that need to be followed in the 
composition of letters. Examples include the location of titles (a/-minwânât), 
prayers (al-da wat), or sections of the Quran (al-maqáti ) as well as explaining 
different aspects of the recording of dates (tarikh) in letters. The second 
part of the Qawa id al-rasa’il continues with the author's intention to provide 
resources for official scribes. He mentions that in part two he includes different 
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Table 6.1 Stratification of titles according to the Qawa ‘id al-rasa 'il 


1. Category (sinf) 1. Stratum (4abagât) | 1. Sultans (salatin). 2. Kings (mulük). 

3. Empress (mukhaddarat).'? 

4. Viziers (vuzara’). 5. Atabeqs 
(atabik). 6. Sultan's deputy (na 'ib- 

i hazrat-i sultan). 7. Mustawft.'* 

8. General of the army (lashkarkish 
mimalik). 9. Boon companions 
(nudama’). 10. Treasurer (khazin). 11. 
‘Pillars of the real’ (arkan bi-usarihim, 
i.e. senior officials) 12. The mushrif'* 
of the kingdom. 13. The nazir.'^ 14. 
Army commander (amir ârizân). 

15. Imperial secretary (tughray:). 

16. Mutawalli.'* 17. Amir-i dad. 18. 
Amir-i sipah.'*" 19. Guardian of a 
castle (Autvali). 20. Amir-i “alam.” 21. 
‘Arizi. 


2. Stratum (tabaqàt) | 1. Deputy (of a local governor) 
(nayib).'° 2. Prince or provincial 
governor (vali). 3. Mushrif.10 

4. Nazir. 5. Collector of taxes 
(gâbiz). 6. Ikdishan.”) 7. Supervisor 
of markets and trade (muhtasib). 

8. Merchants (tijar). 


2. Category (sinf) 1. Stratum (#abagât) | 1. Judges (guzân). 2. Teachers (arbab-i 
tadris). 3. Great shaykhs (mashayikh-i 
kibar). 4. Descendants of the Prophet 
(sadat). 5. Preachers (khuttab(. 

6. Advisors (muzakkir). 7. Religious 
personalities (zuhhad). 8. Deputies of 
judges (nauwab-i qazda). 9. Low rank 
mutavallı. 10. Hafiz"? 


2. Stratum (za5aqat) | 1. Physicians (itibba’). 2. Astronomers 
or astrologers (munajjimân). 3. Poets 
(shu ‘ara’). 4. Learned men (adaba). 

5. Scribes and secretaries (katib va 
munshiyân). 6. Relatives from the 
father’s side (agârib-i pidar). 7. Son 
(farzand). 8. Brother (badudar). 9. Son 
(valada).1 10. Sister (khuâhar). 11. 
Daughter (dukhtar). 12. Servants 
(khuddam). 


pieces of art (masnii‘), such as proverbs (amşâl), couplets (abiyat) of poems and 
short letters (rigâ ), so that the writer (katib) will know (ma Tüm kunad) and use 
them for the writing of eloquent (balaghat) letters. Khu’i includes couplets by 
poets such as Abu Naim Ahmad b. Qaws Manuchihri Damghani (d. 1041),97 
Jamal al-Din b. al- Aziz, or Jamal al-Din Isma'il,? mixed with couplets that 
can be used to refer poetically to the seasons of the year or short texts that 
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offer examples of uses of metaphors (isti arat), word relations (tanasub) and 
comparisons (tashbihat). 

The third part also has a strong component of pedagogy and includes 
samples of letters that can be used in the composition of insha'. However, 
in this case, Khu'i mentions that he designed this section to help scribes who 
need to be ‘in dialogue with friends” (dar mugâvazât-i ikhvan).? He includes 
ten letters with their corresponding replies on different topics, as they should 
be written between friends. The topics include aspects of daily life such as 
congratulation, inauguration, desire to see the other, intercession, condem- 
nation, asking for favour, gratitude and appreciation, complaint, visit, or 
condolences. However, despite being ideal letters between friends, the lan- 
guage used in these letters is by no means colloquial. Instead, Khu'i uses an 
elaborate prose that intertwines with couplets of poetry to illustrate the points 
made in the letter. In fact, as is common in inshâ' literature, the display of styl- 
istic literary style is more important in the letters than the actual transmission 
of a message. 


6.2.2 Theory into practice: Building a chancellery in medieval Kastamonu 


Apart from a few isolated records noting the establishment of zawiya by akhis 
in the early 14th century mentioned in Chapter 1, there are, to my knowledge, 
no administrative documents surviving from the period of Chobanid rule in 
Kastamonu. This opens a debate over whether the manuals of letter-writing 
of Husam al-Din Khu’i were ever put into use during the 13th century. Surely, 
in the case of the Fatihnama letter describing the conquest of the Castle of 
Gideros, the missive was used to praise the victory of the Chobanid ruler 
and might have served as a diplomatic document to circulate in the court, or 
even to be sent to other courts in Anatolia. However, the fact that Khu'i's 
works contains all these instructions on how to write letters does not prove 
that all this knowledge ever passed from theory into practice, in the sense that 
large numbers of diplomatic letters were produced in Chobanid Kastamonu. 
Nonetheless, even if the distribution of these letters was limited, the compos- 
ition of this body of material acquires historical relevance not only for the 
works' contents, but also for the context in which they were created in 13th- 
century Kastamonu. 

Unfortunately, manuscript Fatih 5406, dated 1309 cE and possibly copied 
in the Kastamonu region, is the only written document that has survived to 
the present which can be traced back to Chobanid Anatolia. Like many other 
medieval Islamic manuscripts, this codex not only includes a main text at the 
centre of the page, but many folios include annotations on the margins that 
can occasionally be revealing about how the codex was used during its life- 
time.?! The majority of manuscripts produced in medieval Anatolia use margi- 
nalia in three main ways. Firstly, they can include another work, often related 
in terms of subject, or a commentary on the main text or another work by the 
same author. Consequently, in this case, the margins have an economic value, 
where this part of the codex 1s used as a support in times when paper was an 
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expensive commodity. Secondly, marginalia might be used as a place to intro- 
duce corrections to the main text made by the copyist of the manuscript or a 
later owner of the book. Finally, this space has been used to include an inter- 
pretation (generally by a later reader) on aspects mentioned in the main text, 
offering proof that the text has been used and reflecting valuable information 
about the continuity and change of ideas in the period. However, in the case 
of Ms. Fatih 5406, many of the annotations are of a different kind. Instead of 
commenting on the main text, they offer alternative versions of paragraphs or 
sentences that are mentioned in the main text. These annotations are different 
from corrections done by copyists and suggest that the person writing in the 
margins was adding alternative ways of saying the same thing, or practising 
alternative formulas for writing letters. These annotations, however, are not in 
the same hand as the main text and, according to a note at the end of the manu- 
script, appear to have been written some 50 years after the text was published.” 
This suggests, in accordance with the pedagogic purpose of inshâ' literature, 
that the use made of this manuscript — and the texts included in it — exceeded the 
simple transmission of the main text and served as a source of inspiration and 
training to people 50 years after the main text had been copied. Similarly, this 
manuscript is a testimony of the continuity in chancellery practices in medieval 
Kastamonu, since a text composed at the peak of Chobanid cultural activity 
in the 1280s, copied during the transition period in the first decade of the 14th 
century, was still being used during the early decades of the Jandarid dynasty. 
In attesting to what extent Khu'i's texts were meant to be used in the 
administration and not remain only as a theoretical exercise, a more holistic 
approach to the complete work of Khu'i might be revealing. Apart from the 
pedagogic and literary role played by inshâ' literature in medieval Anatolia in 
training munshis and officials, the literary corpus left by Husam al-Din Khu'i 
offers hints of the development of an incipient administration of Chobanid 
Kastamonu. Each of Khu’i’s works offers examples, terminologies, templates 
and instructions that serve different purposes for officials and students of the 
court. Yet, when looking at them as a group, it is clear that there is a supple- 
mental element in each text, suggesting that they were meant to be used as 
complements to one another. For example, both the Rusum al-rasa 'il and the 
Ghunyat al-talib are abridged versions of the more elaborate Qawa 'id al-rasa 'il. 
However, these shorter texts not only rely upon the more elaborated one, but 
also complement the information by introducing aspects such as alternative 
appointments (tagrir) of government that seem to be more appropriate to the 
local administration of provincial areas such as 13th-century Kastamonu.” 
For example, the Rusum al-rasa 'il contains specific models for distributing fiefs 
(zi amat) among leaders and one specifically for members of the chancellery 
(insha@’), with a particular emphasis on the economic provision that these posts 
require.” These abridged works were not composed for rulers, as were the more 
elaborate Nuzhat al-kuttab or the Qawa ‘id al-rasa’il. Instead, these shorter 
works were dedicated to the author's friends (possibly colleagues in the admin- 
istration) and his son Nasr Allah, whom he might have been trying to promote 
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within the Chobanid court (see Chapter 3). This suggests a demand for a more 
pragmatic and less complex manual for letter-writing, which relies more on 
local appointments and economic aspects of the posts, rather than a more elab- 
orate and sophisticated work reserved for the ruler’s library. Further, as Osman 
Turan has suggested, the models of letter-writing included in Khu Ts abridged 
works of inshá' might have been created anew by the author. There is a pos- 
sibility that the appointments were copied by Khu'i from original documents, 
omitting the names of the appointees and the amount of their salaries, to be 
reused as models for new appointments.? If so, this implies that administra- 
tive documents were already in circulation and were accessible in 13th-century 
Kastamonu at least before AH 690 (1291), when the earliest of the two abridged 
versions (the Rusum al-rasa il) was composed. 

In addition to manuals of letter-writing for different audiences, Khu’i wrote 
one (possibly two) vocabularies that deserve to be mentioned within the corpus 
because of the role they played in supporting scribes and members of the 
administration in writing decrees, appointments and diplomatic letters. These 
two works have a clearer practical purpose, which supports the idea that the 
manuals of inshá' were not composed only for their literary value. However, 
the two vocabularies are different to one another in terms of composition, 
structure and certainty about the authorship. One of these works, the Nasib al- 
fityan, was conceived as a manual for teaching the Arabic language modelled 
on a similar vocabulary, the Nisab al-sibyan of Abu Nasr Farahi (fl. 13th cen- 
tury), in Arabic with interlineal Persian translation aimed at the instruction of 
children.” The rendition of Khu’i, instead, consists of 550 quatrains in Persian 
divided into 50 sections with titles in Arabic referring to the names of God, the 
Prophet and Imams, and other untitled poems.” Khu'i is clearly mentioned in 
all sources as the author of this work, but he only wrote the Persian part of the 
text, while the Arabic section was taken directly from Farahi's work. In other 
words, he only composed this book as a tool to teach Arabic to the reader and 
used the Persian terminology he considered appropriate for the readers in late 
13th-century Kastamonu.” The other vocabulary presents more challenges in 
terms of authorship. As we saw in Chapter 3, there is disagreement among 
scholars in attributing this work either to Husam al-Din Khu’i or to Husam al- 
Din Qunawi (fl. 1400). Nonetheless, the work's significance is worth considering 
until further research is carried out and a definitive answer be given to the 
question of authorship. The Tuhfa-yi Husam is a Persian- Turkish vocabulary 
that, in a similar way to the Nasib al-fityan, is also presented as a poem but in 
each verse the Persian word is followed by its Turkish correlation or vice versa 
as in the way of modern dictionaries. For example: 


Sitarah Ūlūz!” (star) va Khürshid Gunish'"! (the sun)! 
Tabar balta,” gilij!94 shamshir (axe) va tir ukh!® (arrow) !96 


As in these examples, words are not randomly grouped but they rather keep 
a thematic coherence that allows for an easier association of words. This 
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arrangement favours the educational aim of these poems, which in general 
have a lower stylistic quality than a poetic divan or other literary compositions. 
However, some authors have suggested that in the case of this work, the pri- 
mary aim of presenting a correlation between, for example, Persian and 
Turkish words has been achieved without neglecting stylistic elements in the 
composition of the poems. !” Beyond the higher or lower stylistic value of these 
vocabularies vis-à-vis other works of their kind, neither of these two works by 
Khu'i was designed for literary amusement. Instead, they were useful linguistic 
tools for a group of scribes in need of language proficiency in a developing 
administration, where Persian appears to have been the common denominator 
between the popular Turkish and the elevated Arabic. 

Overall, Khu”Ts corpus served multiple purposes. The majority of his works 
were part of the insha' genre that was widely patronised by rulers as a literary 
genre across Anatolia and Iran for centuries. In addition, some of his works were 
written in an elaborated prose to be appealing to the patronage of rulers who 
were invested in financing the production of Persian writings. These included 
laudatory letters portraying his patron as a victorious military commander in 
the face of infidel Christians, or featuring selected quotations from the Quran 
and classical poetry. But simultaneously, his works also fulfilled the more pro- 
salc purpose of providing manuals of chancellery that were useful tools in the 
establishment of a courtly administration for the Chobanids of Kastamonu. 
This incipient court appears to have been diverse in terms of the preparation 
and skills of officials working for the Turkmen rulers of Kastamonu. On the 
one hand, some officials were able to benefit from ready-made templates where 
the word fulàn could be replaced with the needed name or place, or lists of 
honorific titles, or examples of post salaries that were provided to facilitate 
the job of the scribes. Parts of Khu'i's work suggests that some munshis were 
better prepared in the art of administration than others. The composition of 
abridged versions of his more elaborate works to be distributed among his 
colleagues suggests the possibility of a practical use of Khu'i's work in the 
administration of the territory. Making use of these manuals, scribes might 
have been able to compose letters on their own by using these texts as a guide. 
They could have used the corpus to search for the meaning of certain titles or 
salutation formulas, guides on post remuneration, or the translation of specific 
terms using the vocabulary(ies) he composed. 

Although none of these administrative documents from the Chobanid 
period have survived to this day, manuscript evidence suggests that Khu'i's 
works were used effectively in the region and played a fundamental role in 
training officials during the 14th century. In their complexity, the works of 
Husam al-Din Khu’i offer a window into how the chancery of the Chobanids 
might have worked and highlight that there was a need for material that 
could help in the instruction of new officials. They also show that there was 
a commitment to the training of scribes, secretaries and chancery scribes. 
His works have a thematic coherence where protocols of chancellery writing, 
decrees of appointments or aspects of financial administration were combined 
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with elaborate poetry, quotations from the Quran and multilingual vocabu- 
laries upon which to build an administrative apparatus for a region that, in 
the 13th century, was a remote borderland in the far western corner of the 
Islamic world. 


6.3 Personal letters: A unique view on the socio-cultural history of 
13th-century northern Anatolia 


In Chobanid Kastamonu, letter-writing was a literary genre that transcended 
court and government circles to be used among wider groups in the society of 
medieval Anatolia. While munshis and court officials like Khu’i or Zaki were 
composing manuals for letter-writing, there is evidence that letters were not 
only the way in which some individuals communicated with one another but 
were also used as a resource to express professional, religious and literary curi- 
osities in medieval Anatolia. The compilation of personal letters (munasha ät) 
is well documented in the early Ottoman period and continued to be widely 
popular in Turkey into the 17th century. Although the availability of these 
sources is comparatively limited for 13th-century Anatolia, one surviving 
example of these compendia has survived in manuscript form.'? This work 
includes 24 letters mostly in Persian but with a widespread use of Arabic, 
and dealing with different topics mixing prose and poetry. The work was first 
mentioned by Osman Turan, who included a broad description of the text in 
his larger study on letter-writing in Selyuq Anatolia.!!9 After this initial descrip- 
tion, the work remained largely neglected until recently.!!! The only copy of the 
work can be found in the already mentioned Ms. Fatih 5406, bound together 
with copies of Khu’i’s works. Textual and codicological evidence suggests that 
this work was composed in northern Anatolia during the Chobanid period, 
making this compendium a unique source for our understanding of life under 
Chobanid rule. This munasha'ât, containing material primarily of a literary 
and personal nature, gives us insights into the intellectual and political climate 
of the times while providing evidence about the social networks and habits of 
individuals — perspectives notably lacking in most bureaucratic and narrative 
sources. 

We do not know the name of the compiler of the letters; nor is the identity 
of the copyist revealed in the colophon of the manuscript, which mentions 
only that the manuscript was copied in the year AH 709 (1309-10).!? However, 
it is plausible that both the scribe and the compiler are the same person, who 
may have decided to include a copy of these more personal letters at the end 
of the manuscript to accompany the text of Khu’i and a copy of the Nasihat 
al-muluk that opens the collection of works included in the codex. The pro- 
duction of the manuscript itself is an interesting aspect to take into account. 
This compendium of personal letters is bound together with three works on 
inshâ' written by the above-mentioned Husam al-Din Khu'i.!? Therefore, the 
production of the manuscript shows a thematic consistency when binding 
together four works containing letters by two local authors of northern 
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Anatolia to accompany a copy of the famous Nasihat al-muluk, a mirror for 
princes composed almost 200 years before the production of the manuscript. 
However, as we saw in Chapter 4, mirrors for princes seem to have been highly 
popular not only in Anatolia but also in Kastamonu. Consequently, from the 
point of view of content, this manuscript presents a coherent selection of the 
type of literature that was popular in the Chobanid realm. 

The specific inclusion of the munasha'ât in the codex, however, might 
have served a dual purpose. On the one hand, it might have offered to the 
developing administration of the Chobanids further letter-templates that, with 
a more personal tone, complement in terms of structure and vocabulary those 
examples included in Khu’i’s works. On the other hand, although this is in 
the realm of speculation, personal agency on the part of the compiler/scribe 
cannot be ruled out. The compiler might have decided to include these writings 
to enhance the reputation of the author of the letters, whose name is given in 
the work as Sa‘d al-Din al-Haqq. After his name, the anonymous compiler 
mentions that the author is a medical doctor by profession but also as a master 
(mawlana), teacher and someone knowledgeable of the world (ustazna ‘allam 
al-‘alam).''* The use of these titles suggests that the author and the compiler 
of the letters might have had a close relationship, where the latter might have 
been a disciple or a follower of the former.!? Hence, this master-disciple rela- 
tionship might also explain the inclusion of these letters as the final work in 
this manuscript. Although the copy of the text dates from the early 14th cen- 
tury, the descriptions offered in the letters and the identification of some of 
the characters included in the text suggest that the letters might have been 
composed around the middle of the 13th century, some fifty years before the 
manuscript was copied. € 

The letters also offer some additional information about the character of 
the author and allow us to partially reconstruct aspects of his life. According 
to his own account in one of the first letters in the compendium, Sa'd al-Din 
was appointed to work as a physician in Zalifre (modern Safranbolu), a town 
around a hundred kilometres south-west of Kastamonu.!! Zalifre was a small 
town in the political orbit of Kastamonu and, for most of the 13th century, a 
border zone in permanent dispute between Byzantium and the Chobanids.!!* 
Since the establishment of Turkmen groups in the area in the 11th century, 
the majority of the population might have lived in rural areas — whether they 
were Turkmen groups or Christian farmers — and the town of Zalifre might 
not have been more than a small fortress. In this context, Sa'd al-Din refers to 
this area as a desolate place (mawtin-i nuzül), where he cannot find friends or 
companions (Jalis) or a professional guild (asnaf) with whom to mingle. This 
rather unenthusiastic depiction of the location of his new job suggests that he 
was not only from a different region but that he was more accustomed to an 
urban lifestyle.!'? 

In addition to a coherent thematic arrangement of works to explain the 
reasons why these more intimate letters might have been included in manu- 
script Fatih 5406, there seems to be a personal connection between the author 
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of these letters and Husam al-Din Khu'i, the author of three other works 
included in this manuscript. There has been some speculation recently over 
the possibility that some letters included in this munasha’at might have been 
directed to Husam al-Din Khu'i himself.'? This assumption rests on the fact 
that some letters included in this compendium are addressed to a person named 
as Husam al-Din.”! The general reference to the name is not a clear indica- 
tion of this person's identity, but one of the letters written in response to this 
Husam al-Din describes him as al-shd “ir (the poet). Most importantly though, 
the letter also refers to the addressee as Malik al-shu‘ara’ (King of Poets), a 
flamboyant title clearly intended to elevate the status and perhaps flatter the 
recipient of the missive.!” Javad Bashari claims that the same title is used to 
refer to Husam al-Din Khu'i in a couplet ( arüz) he saw in two manuscripts 
containing poetry compilations dated from the mid-14th and mid-15th cen- 
turies.' If Bashari is correct, it would not be very surprising that Husam al- 
Din Khu'i was the addressee of letters included in this munasha 'àt. After all, 
these letters were written in northern Anatolia by Sa'd al-Din, a person who 
was sent to Kastamonu, travelled in the Chobanid territories and might have 
been in touch with Husam al-Din Khu'i, who was an established member of 
the Chobanid court apparatus and had been a prolific author since the begin- 
ning of the 1280s. 

Further, additional evidence as to the identification of this Husam al-Din 
can be found in some other letters included in this munasha 'àt. Like the author 
of the Fustat al- 'adala mentioned in Chapter 4, Sa'd al-Din uses these letters 
as a ‘calling card’ or the modern equivalent of a curriculum vitae to present 
to influential and powerful Anatolian personalities — the amirs, sultans and 
members of the court. He constantly tries to prove his literary and poetic skills 
to Husam al-Din by sending him poems in Persian and Arabic, revealing that 
although Persian was Sa‘d al-Din’s main literary language, he nonetheless had 
a good command of Arabic and a knowledge of the Quran, hadiths and clas- 
sical Persian literature."^ For example, in one of the letters addressed to Husam 
al-Din, Sa‘d al-Din includes a personal commentary on the Marzbannama, 
a work composed only a few decades before by Sa‘d-al-Din Varavini (fl. 
1210-25), who dedicated this work to Abu al-Qasim Harun, the vizier of the 
Eldiguzid Atabek Uzbek b. Muhammad (r. 1210-25) of Azerbaijan." In other 
letters, he makes an effort to demonstrate his acquaintance with the stories 
of mythical Persian kings such as Jamshid and makes references to the poem 
“Khusraw and Shirin’ and the Shahnama of Firdawsi, demonstrating a deep 
knowledge of these masterpieces of Persian literature."$ He also includes 
references to unidentified pieces of literature or uses the letters to share his own 
compositions in both prose and verse." Therefore, since Husam al-Din Khu'i 
was the munshi of the Chobanid court, a well-known poet and writer and an 
influential member of the court administration, it is highly probable that this 
group of letters were addressed to him. Nevertheless, perhaps the definitive 
proof to certify the connection between the two men is the fact that Sa‘d al- 
Din also wrote a letter to a certain Nasr Allah, who is mentioned as the son of 
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the Husam al-Din he addresses in the other letters. 5 As we saw in Chapter 3, 
Husam al-Din Khu'i dedicated his Ghunyat al-talib wa munyat al-katib to his 
son, named Nasr Allah.'? These are too many coincidences not to conclude 
that we agree with Bashari that the Husam al-Din of the letters is Husam al- 
Din Khu'i and that there was a close interaction between him and Sa'd al-Din 
al-Haqq. 

His uneasiness with the rural environment of north-western Anatolia, his 
command of Persian and Arabic, his knowledge of Islamic and Persian clas- 
sical literature and his capacity to compose his own literary works suggest 
that Sa’d al-Din might have been a medical doctor by profession, but he also 
belonged to a distinctive social class widespread in medieval Anatolia. This 
was a class of urban Persianised men, migrants from Iran and Central Asia 
that included others such as Husam al-Din Khu i or the author of the Fustat 
al- ‘adala mentioned in Chapter 5. But his contact with some of his peers did 
not prevent him from feeling somehow lonely in the rural environment of medi- 
eval Kastamonu. The solitude and isolation felt by Sa'd al-Din is among the 
reasons that encouraged him to travel in northern Anatolia on a journey that 
included visits to cities such as Kastamonu, Sinop, Niksar, Samsun and Bafra, 
which can be reconstructed based on the accounts included in the letters. 
His letters offer uneven descriptions of the places he visited. For example, he 
dedicates a few quatrains to the city of Sinop: 


What can I say about Sinop? [It] is a green and nice territory 

The city is between two seas, its soil is of amber and [its] air has 
a fragrant smell of musk. 

It’s full of gardens next to one another and there are many palaces. 

Its people are ingenious and amiable they are gracious and hospitable. "1 


He adds that the city is such a wonderful place to visit because it is possible to 
find girls of different origins such as Rus, Alani, Rumi and Qipchaq, who are 
dressed in such elegant clothes that they look as if they were from Khalaj!? or 
Kashmir.'*3 However, the letters mention almost nothing about the other cities 
he visited on his travels, as it seems producing a description of Anatolian geog- 
raphy was not Sa‘d al-Din’s main concern. 

His motivations for embarking on such a journey in northern Anatolia were 
of a different kind. On the one hand, the letters reveal an anxiety for profes- 
sional recognition and favourable economic remuneration for his services. This 
includes his skills as a medical doctor, which, as mentioned above, was the 
reason why he was sent to the region of Kastamonu in the first place. However, 
other letters in the compendium narrate how during his trips, Sa‘d al-Din 
received an assignment from the amir of Samsun,!™ to go into Christian terri- 
tories, referred to as the dar al-kufr (land ruled by infidels), in the nearby region 
of Canik to practise medicine.! Like other Persianised members of medieval 
Anatolian society, Sa‘d al-Din was employable not only for his knowledge 
of medicine but for his literacy, multilingualism and knowledge of religious 
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sciences." For example, the compendium includes a number of letters sent 
by Sa‘d al-Din to a certain Imad al-Din, whom Osman Turan identifies as 
Imad al-Din Zanjani (d. 1281-82), suggesting a close relationship between the 
two men. In one of these letters, Sa'd al-Din mentions that Imad al-Din 
offered him the position of /ugahâ' (expert in jurisprudence) in the office of 
the Head of Religious Endowments (Daftar-i divan-i awgâf), presumably at 
the Seljug court.^* Although he would politely turn the offer down, this is 
evidence of how either the court of the sultanate or an incipient administra- 
tion such as that of the Chobanids was in need of literate men who, having 
professional training in a discipline such as medicine, could still be a valuable 
asset in various administrative posts. Certainly, Sa'd al-Din was not an isolated 
case, with many Persian-speaking migrants being documented as moving into 
Anatolia in search of patronage and better working conditions (see Chapter 1). 
Hence, in this context, we can see further evidence of the practical use that the 
manuals of inshâ' literature composed by Husam al-Din Khu 1 could have had 
in facilitating the incorporation of men such as Sa d al-Din into the developing 
local administration of Chobanid Kastamonu. 

Although it might be part of a literary topos, reading these letters suggests 
that there was also a more personal motivation behind the author's travels. On 
different occasions, Sa'd al-Din expresses, generally in a poetic way, a need to 
be reunited with his friends (dustan) and master (khudavand-i mushfiq).? In 
different missives, the author makes constant use of terms such as firaq (separ- 
ation) and wisa/ (reunite) to express the constant feeling of estrangement and 
desire to rejoin his beloved companions (dustdar).'*° This terminology is very 
similar to that found in other surviving Sufi texts produced in 13th-century 
Anatolia and documented among followers of Jalal al-Din Rumi (d. 1273).'4! 
For example, Sultan Valad (d. 1312), the son of Jalal al-Din Rumi, uses the 
term /irâg (separation) in a similar way as Sa'd al-Din, to describe the feeling 
of separation endured by his father when he was not in the company of his 
companion Shams-i Tabrizi (d. c. 1240).! The vocabulary of love used in these 
letters is shorn of erotic connotations in this period and became common in 
communications between Sufis and spread into broader circles. There is no 
compelling evidence in the letters to state that Sa'd al-Din was a member of 
the Mevlevi order, or that he personally followed the teachings of Jalal al-Din 
Rumi. However, Sa'd al-Din lived at the same time as the Sufi master and we 
have evidence that they knew people in common who attended Sufi gatherings 
in Konya with Rumi.!? Hence, it seems fair to suggest that Sa'd al-Din shared, 
at least partially, the same intellectual-Sufi circles of 13th-century Anatolia 
that included Jalal al-Din Rumi and his early followers. 

A look at the individuals mentioned in the letters reveals that the author 
belonged to a network of professional, literate and religious individuals in con- 
tact with one another. For example, well-known physicians that we know lived 
in medieval Anatolia are mentioned in some of the letters. At the beginning of 
the compendium, a number of letters are addressed to a certain Sharaf al-Din, 
who is referred to as a friend and master.'# This person has been identified, 
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with a relative degree of certainty, as Sharaf al-Din Ya‘qub, a medical doctor 
in the service of Rukn al-Din Kılıç Arslan and Ilkhan Abaqa (d. 1282) during 
the mid-13th century.!? In these letters, the author reports to Sharaf al-Din, 
informing him that he has arrived safely at his destination in Kastamonu to 
take up his post as a doctor. This suggests that Sa'd al-Din, the author of 
the letters, might have been not only a disciple of Sharaf al-Din, but also 
someone whose job was assigned by the head physician of the Seljuq court. 
This is an interesting aspect because it reveals a closer interaction between the 
Seljuq court in Konya and border areas such as Kastamonu in the middle of 
the 13th century that is generally not mentioned in the main sources of the 
period. Further, in another letter, whose recipient is not mentioned by name 
but is addressed to a sultan (possibly Rukn al-Din) and asks for permission to 
join his court while travelling with the intention of meeting a certain 'Akmal 
al-Mulla va al-Din'.'^* It seems clear that this person was Akmal al-Din Tabib 
Nakhjivani (fl. 13th century), who, as mentioned above, was a court physician 
in close contact with Abu Bakr b. al-Zaki (d. not after 1294—95), the author of 
the Rawzat al-kuttab va hadiqat al-albab.! 

Although there are indications in the letters that Sa‘d al-Din was a migrant 
from Iran or Azerbaijan, we do not have enough elements to clearly categorise 
as belonging to a particular ‘ethnic’ or ‘cultural’ category using Iranian, Turkish, 
Persian, or any other anachronistic terminology. As seen in Chapter 1, ethnic 
and cultural divisions were fluid in medieval Anatolia. However, the letters reflect 
a close interaction between a professional doctor, with a strong knowledge of 
Persian and Arabic literature, and a range of local rulers in the peninsula. During 
his travels, Sa‘d al-Din is dispatched by the amir of Samsun to practise medicine 
in Christian lands and was close to the inner circle of court physicians in the 
Seljuq court. However, these are not the only interactions with local rulers that 
emerge from reading these letters. For example, on one occasion, Sa‘d al-Din 
mentions to a friend that he plans to continue in the service (khidma) of Amir 
Sharaf al-Din Mahmud. Another letter mentions that he received a job offer 
from Amir Majd al-Din of Erzincan, who invited Sa‘d al-Din to come to that city 
to enter into his service, but the physician eventually had to respectfully decline 
the invitation.' Further, in another missive, Sa'd al-Din might be appealing to 
Ali Bey b. Mehmet (r. 1262-77), the father of the founder of the Inanjid princi- 
pality in south-western Anatolia.'?? In this case, the letter explains Sa'd al-Din's 
frustration at not receiving a response to an offer of his services from the ruler.'>! 
It is interesting, however, that the letters not only contain references to prestigious 
job offers and appointments, but show the occasional struggles that these individ- 
uals might have endured in searching for a position in medieval Anatolia. In my 
view, this might offer an idea about the intended reader of these letters. Some of 
the common topics in the letters, such as accounts of close interaction with local 
rulers and important personalities, narration of constant struggles to secure a 
job and constant references to the feeling of being uprooted and not being able 
to reunite with a spiritual community would be appealing for members of this 
Persianised social class living in Anatolia. Incidentally, they would also be the 
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same people using Husam al-Din Khu'i's works on letter-writing that accompany 
Sa'd al-Din’s letters in manuscript Fatih 5406. 

The letters are a rare testimony of an individual who had a close interaction 
with the Seljuq Sultan, local Turkmen amirs and influential members of the 
court. They reveal that behind letter-writing in medieval Anatolia, there was 
a social class of literate Persianised men whose professional capabilities were 
required across the territory and used their literary skills to obtain different 
posts both in the Seljuq court and at emerging administration of local dynas- 
ties in peripheral regions. Men such as Sa d al-Din, Husam al-Din Khu'i, Qutb 
al-Din Shirazi, or the anonymous author of the Fustat al-‘adala belonged to 
this class of culturally Persian migrants that saw in Anatolia a land of profes- 
sional but also spiritual opportunity. These men were not only professionals 
that knew the arts of writing but, as shown by the letters of Sa‘d al-Din, were 
closely connected to Sufi circles and engaged in literary and artistic activities. 
The letters produced by some of these individuals became popular in 13th- 
century Anatolia and served as templates for training munshis and officials, 
were used as means for communication, and also used to express different art- 
istic and spiritual curiosities. Together, these inshâ' and personal compendia 
provide a unique insight into socio-cultural dynamics of the period that often 
are absent from era’s main narratives. 
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See Chapter 3, also Özergin, “Selçuklu sanatçisi”, p. 229, Yazıcı, “Hasan 
b. ‘Abd-al-Mo’men’. 

For a description of the journey, see Bruno De Nicola, “The Trip of a Medieval 
Physician: a Rare Description of Mobility in Mongol Anatolia’, in Claudia 
Rapp and Yannis Stouraitis (eds), Microstructures and Mobility in Byzantium 
(Vienna: Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 2023), pp. 183—201. 

The full poem was published and translated into Turkish by Osman Turan, Türkiye 
Selçuklulari, pp. 159—60; for a full English translation of the poem, see De Nicola, 
"The Trip of a Medieval Physician’. 

Khalaj refers often to ancient Turkish people but in classical Persian poetry, the 
term is also used in connection with historical Khatay (China) or eastern Turkestan 
(somewhere between Tibet and the autonomous region of Xinjian). In classical 
Persian poetry, people coming from this region are generally associated with ele- 
gance and beauty. See W. Barthold, ‘Karluk’, Encyclopaedia of Islam, First Edition, 
online version. For references to the city of Khallukh among classical Persian 
poets, such as Firdawsi or Sa di, see the entry "c^ in the Dehkhoda dictionary. 
Here the poem might refer to the famous cashmere-wool made by these women, 
which implies elegance and sophistication among the women of Sinop. 

Ms. Fatih 5406, f. 119b. The text provides no name and refers to the ruler only 
as the bayklarbiki (beylerbey or “bey of beys’) of the region. On the title, see 
Chapter 2; Ménage, V.L., ‘Beglerbegi’, Encyclopaedia of Islam, Second Edition, 
online version. 

Given as jayint. See F. Taeschner, “Dianik”, in Encyclopaedia of Islam, Second 
Edition, online version. 

For other contemporary intellectuals, see Peacock, Islam, Literature and Society, 
pp. 44-45. 

Turan, Türkiye Selcuklulari, p. 163; Claude Cahen, Pre-Ottoman Turkey: A 
General Survey of the Material and Spiritual Culture and History, c. 1071-1330 
(New York: Taplinger Pub. Co., 1968), p. 344; Karim al-Din Mahmud b. Muhammad 
Aqsara”i, Musamarat al-akhbar va musayarat al-akhyar. Edited by Osman Turan 
(Ankara: Türk Tarih Kurumu Basimevi, 1944), p. 140; for a discussion on the 
relationship between Sa‘d al-Din and Imad al-Din, see De Nicola, “Letters from 
Mongol Anatolia’, p. 87. 

Ms. Fatih 5406, f. 120a. 

Ms. Fatih 5406, ff. 118b-119a. 

De Nicola, ‘Letters from Mongol Anatolia’, p. 87. 

William C. Chittick, The Sufi Path of Love: The Spiritual Teachings of Rumi 
(SUNY Press, 1984), p. 232. 

Lewis, Rumi: Past and Present, pp. 181—202, especially p. 173. 

Iam referring here to Akmal al-Din Nakhjivani (fl. 13th century). See Sipahsalar, 
Risala-yi Sipahsalar, pp. 70, 97-98; Aflaki, Manaqib, 1: p. 337 / Feats of the Knowers 
of God, pp. 233-34. 

Ms. Fatih 5406, f. 100a. 

Turan, Türkiye Selcuklulari, 157; De Nicola, ‘Letters from Mongol Anatolia’, p. 82. 
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Aflaki, Manaqib, 1: p. 337 / Feats of the Knowers of God, 233-34. Akmal al-Din 
Nakhjivani is the addressee in one of Jalal al-Din Rumri's letters in which the Sufi 
asks the doctor to intercede with the powerful Mongol governor Mu "in al-Din 
Parvana in favour of a friend. See Jalal al-Din Rumi, Mirror of the Unseen: The 
Complete Discourses. Translated by Louis Rogers (San Jose, CA: Writers Club 
Press, 2002), pp. 345-47. 

The identification of this person is unclear; see De Nicola, *Letters from Mongol 
Anatolia’, p. 82. 

Ms. Fatih 5406, f. 119b. 

De Nicola, ‘Letters from Mongol Anatolia’, p. 83. 

Ms. Fatih 5406, ff. 122a-123a. 

The Qawa id al-rasa 'il uses the title mukhaddarât, meaning ‘a matron’ or “a vir- 
tuous lady” to refer to women of the court. However, both the Rusum al-rasa il 
and the Ghunyat al-talib use the Turkic word khatün in the instruction on how to 
address these women. See Khu’i, Majmu a, pp. 302, 346. 

The office in charge of the treasury; an auditor (of accounts). 

An examiner, inspector, observer; an officer in a treasury who authenticates 
accounts and writings. 

A type of inspector or imperial supervisor. 

Generally referring to an administrator or procurator of a religious foundation. 
Army commander. 

The prefect of the standard, i.e., the governor of a small territory. 

Unlike in no. 6 of category 1, here the word is spelled nayib. 

Here it seems to be an inspector of a lower rank than in category 1, possibly acting 
at a local level. 

This appears to be a word loan from Turkish into Persian. As an adjective, it is 
often used as meaning ‘of a mixed religious or ethnic origin or a hybrid’. However, 
here it appears to be the name of an administrative office that is also mentioned in 
other Persian sources of Anatolia. For example, Aflaki uses ikdishah (pl. of ikdish) 
in the following passage: ‘Likewise, the noble among the disciples related that it 
was always Mowlana's practice that whatever, due to [the workings of] the invis- 
ible world, the commanders, kings, akadesha and wealthy disciples sent in the way 
of goods and worldly possessions, he would immediately send to Chalabi Hosam 
al-Din, and he had placed the reins of administration and management of affairs 
in his hands’. See Aflaki, Managib, TI, p. 751 / Aflaki, The Feats of the Knowers of 
God, p. 652. According to O'Kane, the person holding the office might be of mixed 
ethnic background (partly Turkish and partly something else) and hold important 
positions in the government or in the military. See Aflaki, The Feats of the Knowers 
of God, p. 741. 

Generally referring to one who has memorised the Quran, but may also refer to 
imams in general. 

This is repeated as in number 7 but using the Arabic word. The addressing in this 
case is also exclusively in Arabic. 


7 Epilogue 


A ‘proto-beylik’ in 13th-century 
Kastamonu 


The beylik period in the history of Anatolia is traditionally seen as starting 
during the last decades of the 13th century and lasting into the 15th century. 
This period has often been ill-defined as a time of political fragmentation 
characterised by the rise of Turkish as a literary language, the consolidation 
of Islam as the majoritarian religion and, especially for nationalistic Turkish 
historiography, as a period of consolidation of Turkic ethnical identity that 
would culminate with the rise of the Ottomans and their political unification 
of the Anatolian Peninsula.! This periodisation and enumeration of cultural 
transformations have been used to define a clear historical line that connected 
an alleged period of centralised Seljug control of the peninsula in the first half 
of the 13th century, followed by the external occupation of the Mongols that 
brought division and fragmentation (beylik) before the Ottomans managed to 
reunify the peninsula under their control? In other words, a lineal historical 
progression has been provided for pre-Ottoman Anatolia going from the 11th 
century to the fall of Constantinople in 1453 as a chain of events leading from 
the Battle of Manzikert to the restoration of Turkish political control under an 
Ottoman unification of the peninsula. However, this framework oversimplifies 
the rich and complex cultural history of medieval Anatolia. 

Fortunately, more recently, this framework has been revisited, questioning 
not only this chronology but also the socio-political definitions attached to the 
beylik principalities.* This book has been an attempt to contribute to this new 
approach to the history of medieval Anatolia that rejects simplistic narratives 
of cultural determinism. Instead, the study of the cultural history of north- 
western Anatolia under Chobanid rule acknowledges the cultural diversity 
and historical complexity that characterise this period. We have centred our 
attention on a peripheral Turkmen dynasty of north-western Kastamonu, 
showing that during the 13th century, this region pivoted through different 
periods of political autonomy, undergoing profound cultural shifts and reli- 
gious transformations. Despite their obscure origins, the Chobanids already 
emerge in the sources as well positioned in the political landscape of the penin- 
sula by the early 13th century. In what 1s considered the peak of Seljuq power 
in the peninsula, Husam al-Din Choban seems to have acquired significant 
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political capital by getting involved in a complex network of political alliances 
and rivalries that existed in the early 13th century. It was his political cap- 
ability and military strength that was behind his success in the expansion of the 
Chobanid domination of Kastamonu and — although doing so in the name of 
the Seljuqs — he commanded the only maritime campaign ever undertaken by 
a Turkmen amir in this period. 

The Chobanids’ visibility diminishes from the main narrative sources 
after this foundational period. From the 1240s, like much of the peninsula, 
Kastamonu enters a new political era marked by the Mongol domination over 
the Seljugs of Rum, the changing gravitational pole of this domination from 
the Golden Horde first and into Iran later, and the establishment of Mongol 
officials in the region that would complicate even further the power networks 
of north-western Anatolia. However, despite the uncertainty that covers this 
period, it appears that the Chobanids remained not only active military agents 
in the region but consolidated their presence in the territory. While written 
sources are silent about the whereabouts of the Chobanids from the exped- 
ition to Crimea until the early 1280s, surviving architecture from this period 
suggests that Turkmen populations experienced a slowly but steady process 
of moving into the territory and a settlement pattern that shifted gradually 
from rural areas into the city of Kastamonu. While this period is confusing in 
terms of the political alliances and loyalty networks of the Chobanid rulers, it 
also seems to be the period when these Turkmen consolidated a cultural and 
religious identity that would emerge in the literary production of the late 13th 
century. The surviving letters contained in manuscript form written by Sa'd 
al-Din al-Haqq (Chapter 6) document the presence in the 1260s or 1270s of 
individuals well connected to a larger network of Anatolian professionals, men 
of letters and incipient Sufi brotherhoods. The presence of these individuals, 
who were largely connected through family and education to the other regions 
of the Muslim world (especially Iran and Central Asia), evidences a closer inte- 
gration of the Chobanids and Kastamonu into the larger cultural and religious 
milieu of the greater Islamic world in the middle decades of the 13th century. 

These parallel processes of political, economic and cultural transformations 
would deepen under the reign of Muzaffar al-Din Choban (r. 1280—91), thanks 
to the political stability granted by a strategic alliance with the Seljuq sultan 
Mas‘ud II and the Mongols of Iran, and Muzaffar al-Din’s political will to 
develop an active policy of political, cultural and religious transformation of 
the region. This political stability generated two decades of unprecedented lit- 
erary and architectural development in Kastamonu. On the one hand, the sur- 
vival of a unique literary corpus that includes a variety of works connected to 
the Chobanid rulers evidences the investment that these Turkmen rulers made 
in attracting men of letters, religious leaders and capable administrators to 
their region. On the other hand, the financial support of local religious and 
secular institutions 1n local urban centres such as Kastamonu and Taskóprü 
helped to transform the landscape of north-western Anatolia and might have 
contributed to consolidate an ongoing process of Islamisation in the region 
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initiated over a hundred years earlier. The analysis of the texts produced for 
and during the reign of the Chobanids offers a variety of different insights 
into the cultural life of the period that challenge the linearity of the historical 
development in the formation of the beylik principalities. For example, sur- 
viving texts from this period suggest a clear preference towards Persian rather 
than Turkish as a literary language. The different works dedicated to Muzaffar 
al-Din are not only composed in this language but there seems to be an effort 
to establish Persian as the administrative, scientific and religious /ingua literata 
of Chobanid Kastamonu. 

The content of the surviving Chobanid literary corpus offers a different 
perspective on the cultural development in this region which is impossible to 
obtain by following the historical narratives of medieval Anatolia that form 
the basis of the historiography of the period. The comprehensive analysis of 
this corpus reflects how Muzaffar al-Din Choban and his successors were not 
satisfied any longer with exercising military control over the territory. Instead, 
they were interested in associating themselves with some of the era's most 
recognised scholars like Qutb al-Din Shirazi, and in financing the production 
of a Persian astronomical treatise that certainly elevated the prestige of the 
ruler by associating his name with that of the Persian scholar. In addition, 
other works reflect that the rulers of Kastamonu were integrated into the larger 
literary milieu of late 13th-century Anatolia. For example, advice literature, an 
important literary genre among the Seljuqs of Rum, also became part of the 
Chobanid literary interest. The first part of the anonymous Fustat al- ‘adala 
dedicated to Muzaffar al-Din Choban is an example of administrative litera- 
ture based on a classic mirror for princes, such as the Siyar al-muluk, written 
by an author who does not simply transcribe the original work but, based on 
the original text, makes a conscious effort to adapt the text to his patron's 
taste while demonstrating his literary capabilities in the hope of gaining a pos- 
ition in the court administration. The author intervenes in the text to modify 
its contents, expands certain sections and accommodates the difficulty of the 
language to make the text more appropriate in the eyes of this Turkmen local 
ruler. The text is not limited to an edition of the original text, but incorporates 
one entire new chapter, modifies several anecdotes and stories and adds con- 
textual information to make the text more appealing to his patron and enhance 
the potential employability of the author in the court. 

The corpus also offers a unique insight onto the religious milieu of medieval 
Kastamonu and the complexities of a process of Islamisation that was under 
way during the reign of the Chobanids. The contents of the second part of the 
Fustat al- ‘adala evidence also a conflict between an undefined orthodoxy and a 
colourful heterodoxy that included antinomian Sufis, Turkmen tribesmen and 
recent converts trying to find a balance in the unsettled religious landscape of 
medieval Anatolia. The description of the jawlaqryan (Qalandars), despite its 
critical and biased presentation, offers a unique insight into these antinomian 
dervishes, their practices, and attitudes toward them in 13th- and 14th-century 
Anatolia. The description is created by a member of the Anatolian upper 
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classes who tries to alert the incipient local rulers to the spread of, in his view, 
a subversive and dangerous heresy that originated in Iran but is permeating 
Anatolia. Yet, in doing so, the text gives voice to a subaltern social group of 
antinomian Sufis, leaves a unique description of the Qalandars’ practices and 
beliefs, and offers a testimony of a rather pessimistic religious establishment 
that seems to have lost its grip on the faith of its followers. 

The similarities with the official hagiography of the Qalandars, given that it 
precedes it by over fifty years, offers an exceptional opportunity for comparison 
and to reveal more about the origin of these mendicant dervishes at an early 
stage of their identity formation, with a still undefined theology, a confronta- 
tional attitude towards the sharia and fierce opposition to mainstream Sufism. 
The final section of the work is presented as a solution to this chaotic reli- 
gious landscape. The author of the Fustat al- 'adala (possibly a Shafi'i) offers a 
mutually complementary Hanafi-Shafi'i tradition to the ruler of Kastamonu 
(possibly influenced by Hanafi practices), who financed the work, perhaps 
as a useful guide on how to be a good Muslim and combat heresy in 13th- 
century Anatolia. On the one hand, this text helps to reinforce the idea that 
the Fustat al- 'adala (possibly written by an “alim) offers some further insights 
into the interest of the Chobanids in religious literature; on the other, the text 
evidences that it was possibly composed not only with the expectation of eco- 
nomic reward but with a clear proselytising aim targeting the newly Islamised 
Turkmen rulers of Kastamonu to whom the work is dedicated. 

Finally, the bulk of the Chobanid literary legacy corresponds to the works 
of Husam al-Din Khu'i. The surviving texts of this author, all connected in one 
way or another to Chobanid Kastamonu, evidence a close connection between 
stylistic writing and pragmatic literature. In his manuals of letter-writing, it is 
possible to observe how a traditional literary genre such as inshâ' attracted the 
patronage of Chobanid rulers not only for its elegant prose and sophisticated 
use of the language, but also because of the possibilities that these texts offered 
for the practical administration of the region. We have shown how some of 
these manuals were composed possibly with the goal of obtaining financial 
reward and professional promotion. However, these texts were also composed 
with the aim of becoming a useful guide for chancellery practices, secretarial 
offices and internal administration of state affairs in Chobanid Kastamonu. 
The emphasis on the description of a society based on the model of the Great 
Seljuq administration dating back to the 11th century denotes an attempt to 
find a suitable model or socio-political administration that could be applied 
to the Chobanids’ court in 13th-century Kastamonu. In addition, the com- 
position of vocabularies in this period and the evidence of the use of these 
manuals in surviving manuscripts offer further evidence of the pragmatic aim 
in the literary production of Husam al-Din Khu’i. 

Overall, these works comprise a group of texts that complement each other 
in an attempt to provide the foundations to establish a local administration 
in Kastamonu. Unlike the commission of the scientific [khtiyarat-i Muzaffari 
composed by Qutb al-Din Shirazi, which had the evident goal of elevating 
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the prestige of the ruler, Khu’i’s works seem to play a more pragmatic role in 
a larger political and social transformation occurring in Kastamonu during 
the final decades of the 13th century. They appeal to Kastamonu’s local rulers 
not only for their stylistic mastery but also as part of personal project of 
state formation that should be understood in the context of a political pro- 
ject that includes political stability provided by alliances with local powers, the 
Islamisation of the landscape and the establishment of a local administration 
to rule the territory under the reign of Muzaffar al-Din Choban. 

The revolt of Kastamonu (1291-93), the death of Muzaffar al-Din and the 
new approach of the Mongols towards Anatolia under Ghazan Khan might 
have conspired against the consolidation of this model. The death of Mahmud 
Choban, the last of his line, coincides in time with the disappearance of Mas‘ud 
II, the last Seljuq sultan of Rum and ally of the Chobanids. The last Seljuq 
sultan seems to have vanished into thin air at some point around 1308 and nei- 
ther Aqsara’i nor the Anonymous Historian of Konya records his death.* The 
end of the Seljuqs of Rum, the later collapse of the Mongols of Iran and the 
slow but steady decline of Byzantium offer a different political, economic and 
cultural scenario for the region of Kastamonu and Anatolia in the 14th century. 
The Jandarids would replace the Chobanids in the region in what could be seen 
as a simple exchange of one Turkmen dynasty for another. But, although to a 
certain extent there is some continuity between Jandarid and Chobanid rule in 
Kastamonu, the political, economic and religious circumstances of Anatolia in 
the 14th century would be different. 

For more than a hundred years, the Chobanids ruled the region of 
Kastamonu in north-western Anatolia. We have observed that documental 
and archaeological evidence indicates that during this period the Chobanids 
were part of the shift of political gravity in north-western Anatolia from being 
under the influence of Byzantium to the West to the Seljuqs and Mongols in the 
East. The Chobanid rulers and Persianised elite that migrated from the greater 
Islamic world contributed to the region's profound cultural transformation by 
consolidating a process of Islamisation in the area and making Kastamonu a 
modest, and yet unique, centre of cultural activity. As the political, economic 
and cultural elite in the region, these individuals left a rich literary legacy in 
the Persian language that emerges as a testimony of a multicultural and reli- 
giously diverse period in Kastamonu that has been left aside from the more 
traditional literary sources of the period. We hope this study has served to 
show that although the Chobanids might not have achieved the same political 
autonomy or territorial expansion of some of the classical beylik principalities 
in the 14th century, their rule over Kastamonu is a good reflection of a unique 
case study of the formative period of a Turkmen political entity during the 
13th century. During this time, the Chobanids managed to build and main- 
tain a political structure that reflects the articulation of regional powers within 
larger and confronting political structures such as the Ilkhanate, the Seljuqs 
of Rum, or even Byzantium. This was a period of deep cultural and religious 
transformation that saw these Turkmen people evolving from local warlords 
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in the early 13th century to consolidate what could be considered as a proto- 
beylik on the border between Islam and Christianity. 
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Appendix 1 Genealogical table of Chobanid rulers. 


1. Husam al-Din Choban (d. c. 1240) | 


2. Shams al-Din Yavtash (Tuvtas) (d. bf. 1262) 


Nasir al-Din Mustawfi 


3. Alp Yürek (d. c. 1280) 


4. Muzaffar al-Din Yavlak Arslan (d. 1291) 


5. Mahmud Bey (d. c. 1309) 
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Appendix 2 Table of correlation of chapters between the Fustat al-‘adala and the Siyar 
al-muluk (Siyasatnama). 


Chapter number Chapter number Chapter number Chapter number 
and title in the and title in the and title in the and title in the 
Fustat al- Siyasatnama Siyasatnama Siyasatnama 
'adala ( based on (ed. H. Darke) (ed. Schefer) (ed. Alexey 

the order provided Khismatulin ) 


in Ms. Turc 1120) 


The first part of current binding of Ms. Turc 1120, corresponding to the second part of 

the original codex. 

Defective Absent seems better Absent seems better Absent seems 
beginning. These better 
folios should 
have belonged to 
the final part of 
Chapter (bab) 

2. Title is 
missing. (ff. 
1a-1b). 


Chapter (Bab) Absent Absent Absent 
3: sia dial a 
elo 5 aile al lua cha 
(On the affairs 
of our Prophet, 
peace be upon 
him). (ff. 
1b-27b). 


Chapter (Bab) 
4: ole 03:4 Gb 
lace] ş Abul jä 
ZIJA 9 Ld jo 
s OS E olalı 
3 yek 
e^ 25. )On the 
Qaramatians 
and the follovvers 
of Mazdak and 
the deviation of 
the Batinis, 
Khurramites 
and others(. 

This chapter 
contains ten 
sections on 
different heretic 
revolts (khuruj). 
(ff. 277b—50a). 


(Continued) 
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Appendix 2 (Continued) 


Chapter number 
and title in the 
Fustat al- 

‘adala (based on 
the order provided 
in Ms. Turc 1120) 


Chapter number 
and title in the 
Siyasatnama 
(ed. H. Darke) 


Chapter number 
and title in the 
Siyasatnama 
(ed. Schefer) 


Chapter number 
and title in the 
Siyasatnama 
(ed. Alexey 
Khismatulin) 


Section 
[unnumbered]: » 
3 OS S3 js (gine 
Qao sahal â 
(On the meaning 
of Mazdakis, 
Qaramatians 
and Batinis). (ff. 
27b-29b) 


‘Revolt’ 1: 995 
Sa yə (The revolt 
of Mazdak). (ff. 
29b-39b). 


‘Revolt’ 2: ¢ 54 
o É das 
Qoia (The revolt 
of Sinbad the 
gabrlagainst the 
Muslims) (ff. 
39b-40b) 


‘Revolt’ 3 :z 54 
ə dul 

qəbələ ya a Obie Öl 
(The revolt of 
the Batin and 
Qaramatian on 
every side) (ff. 
40b-42a). 


‘Revolt’ 4 :z 54 
23 Quis 

eile ly gle y gl ja 
(The revolt of 
the Batin in 
Khurasan and 
Transoxiana). 
(ff. 42a-44a) 


Chap. XLIII: 
Exposing the facts 
about heretics 
who are enemies 
of the state and 
of Islam. 


Chap. XLIV: On the 
revolt of Mazdak 
and the doctrines 
of his sect; how 
Nushirvan the 
Just destroyed 
him and his 
followers 

Chap. XLV: On 
the emergence 
of Sinbad the 
Magician from 
Nishapur and his 
rising against the 
Muslims of Rayy. 


Chap. XLVI: On 
the rising of 
the Qarmatis 
[Carmathians] 
and Batinis 
and their evil 
doctrines (may 
Allah curse them). 
[Including section 
on Kuhistan and 
Iraq.] 


Chap. XLVI: section 
*On the emergence 
of the Batinis in 
Khurasan and 
Transoxiana'. 


Chap. XLIV: On 
fait connaitre 
la situation des 
hérétiques qui 
sont les ennemis 
de l'Etat et de 
l'islamisme. 


Chap. XLV: 
Apparition 
de Mazdek, 
ses doctrines 
religieuses; facon 
dont Nouchirevan 
le Jus'e le fit périr. 


Chap. XLVI: 
Révolte de Sinbad 
le Gaébre contre 
les musulmans. 


Chap. XLVII : 
Apparition des 
Qarmathes et des 
Bathiniens dans 
le Kouhistan de 
l'Iraq et dans le 
Khorassan. 


Chap. XLVII: 
Apparition des 
Bathiniens dans 
le Khorassan 
et dans le 
Ma-veraoan-nehr. 


Chap. XLIII: yal” 
Ilsa} Gr sai SL 
Gade 45 (joa lass 
33) aal y Sle 


Chap. XLIV: yal” 
3-3 c5 
Sie 5 lure 
əl ad ad ei 
Ol sop gi uad y 
“Jale 


Chap. XLV: “yıl” 
3 JS uza 
“olana dS Oral ay 


Chap. XLVI, 
part 1: yal” 
Qua al yy 
23 Olah s 
iye sims 
“lal s 


Chap. XLVI, part 
2: Os a8 il” 
» Ulku 
sula 


“ ille! gla 


Chapter number 


Chapter number Chapter number 
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Chapter number 


and title in the and title in the and title in the and title in the 
Fustat al- Siyasatnama Siyasatnama Siyasatnama 
'adala ( based on (ed. H. Darke) (ed. Schefer) (ed. Alexey 
the order provided Khismatulin) 
in Ms. Turc 1120) 
‘Revolt’ 5: ¢ 54 Chap. XLVI: section Chap. XLVII: Chap. XLVI, 

23 Quies ‘On the emergence Apparition des part 3: 53” 
yee ş ald, (The of the Batinis in Bathiniens dans xə ihlal 5 yu 


revolt of the 
Batin in Syria 


and the West) (ff. 


44a-44b). 
‘Revolt’ 6:58 
23 gk 
A-9005 3005. 
(The revolt of 
the Batin in 
Herat, Ghur and 
Georgia) (ff. 
44b-45a). 
“Revolt” 7-8: the 
text is defective 
in these sections. 
References to 
Abu Tahir al- 
Jannabi (fl. 10th 
c.) suggest a 
correlation with 
sections of the 
Siyâr al-mulük 
(ff. 45a—46a). 


Revolt’ 9: c s3 
ül (The 
revolt of the 
Khurramites) (ff. 
46a-46b). 


‘Revolt’ 10:255 
Sik: (Babak’s 
revolt) (ff. 
46b-50a). 

Chapter (Bab) 5: » 
Le 53 Ahu yolə 
(On the heresies 
of our days) (ff. 
50a—69a). 


the lands of Syria 


and the West’. 


Chap. XLVI: 
section ‘On the 
appearance of 
Batinis in the 
district of Herat 
and Ghur, and 
their destruction’. 


(partial) Chap. 
XLVI: Section 
‘On the revolt of 


Batinis in Bahrain 


and Lahsa’. 


Chap. XLVII: 
Section 1, ‘On 
the revolt of the 
Khurramadins in 
Isfahan’. 


Chap. XLVII: 


Section 2, ‘On the 
revolt of Babak in 


Adharbaygan’. 
Absent 


la Syrie et dans le 
Maghreb. 


Chap. XLVII: 


Apparition des 
Qarmathes et 

des partisans de 
Maz-dek dans la 
province de Hérat 
et dans le Ghour. 


(partial) Chap. 


XLVII: ‘Révolte 
de Bou Said 
Djennaby et de 
son fils, Bou Tahir, 
a Bahrein et a 
Lalusa’. 


Chap. XLVII: 


*Révolte des 
Khourre- 
mdinyalspahan 
et dans 
T"Azerbafdiam”. 


Chap. XLVII: 


*Révolte de 
Babek’. 


Absent 


eaa 3 el Cue) 


Chap. XLVI, 
part 4: 55 os o" 
Cus ya Ghibliod 
“25 sc 


Chap. XLVI, 
part 5: 0 93” 
cole D) dama Cal 
Muse iy 
44 Alı aa 
Loya oli 
“y sal 
Chap. XLVI, part 
6: oad ose 3" 
3 tis tee şil 
J) ale əl Gh yaş 
"Las 3 Goes 
Chap. XLVII, 
part 1: yx” 
Güle sk 
30i 
"ous sl 


Chap. XLVII, 
part 2: gs 3” 
“s 


Absent 
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Chapter number 
and title in the 
Fustat al- 

‘adala (based on 
the order provided 
in Ms. Turc 1120) 


Chapter number 
and title in the 
Siyasatnama 
(ed. H. Darke) 


Chapter number 
and title in the 
Siyasatnama 
(ed. Schefer) 


Chapter number 
and title in the 
Siyasatnama 
(ed. Alexey 
Khismatulin) 


Chapter 5, section- Absent 
fasl 1: 3335 5 Gly os 
le 1855) 
(the atheists of our 
time and the 
similarity of 
their behaviour 
to those who 
had gone before) 
(ff. 50—51a). 


Chapter 5, section- Absent 
fasl 2: Jsa y 
QUA hig) 5 Ouid sa 
(the conditions and 
affairs of 
jawlaqiyan) (ff. 
51a-51b). 


Chapter 5, 

part 3: ees » 
- ml s dla 

ol c 

(an explanation of 
Jawlaqism (i.e., 
Qalandars) and 
their 
appearance) (ff. 
51b-53b). 


Chapter 5, 
part 4: » 
digə: Cris 
(chapter describing 
practices and 
beliefs of 
Jawlaqism) (ff. 
53b-55a). 


Chapter 5, 
part 5: »4! ol: 5s 
ia isti Cü yoxa 
(commanding 
good and 
forbidding evil in 
Islam) (ff. 
55a-64b). 


Absent 


Absent 


Absent 


Absent 


Absent 


Absent 


Absent 


Absent 


Absent 


Absent 


Absent 


Absent 


Absent 


Chapter number 


Chapter number 


Chapter number 
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Chapter number 


and title in the and title in the and title in the and title in the 
Fustat al- Siyasatnama Siyasatnama Siyasatnama 
'adala ( based on (ed. H. Darke) (ed. Schefer) (ed. Alexey 
the order provided Khismatulin) 
in Ms. Turc 1120) 
Chapter 5, Absent Absent Absent 
part 6: » 
US cal 
(the epilogue of the 
book) (ff. 
64b—69a). 
Manuseript Absent Absent Absent 
colophon (f. 
69a). 
Qasida in praise of Not included Ode en Phonneur du | ouis gd ya 3:8 


Muzaffar al-Din 
Chobanid. 
Missing final 
verses (ff. 
69a—69b). 


monarque fortuné 
Mohammed, fils 
de Melikcháh (pp. 
308-311). 


wlll Sue as 
eS ls ol dean 
(pp. 623-26) 


The second part of current binding of Ms. Turc 1120, corresponding to the first part of 
the original codex. 


Missing initial 
folios: Here it 
should have been 
Chapter (bab) 1 
that possibly 
included 
author's name, 
Preface, earlier 
sections and the 
beginning of 
Section XII. 

Section XII 
[?]: Title missing 
(73a—77b) 


Section XIII: “ ya 
cəlil s oLan ab 
QUA" (On king's 
boon- 
companions 
(dei) and their 
manners) (ff. 
77b—80b). 


Chap. XIII: “On 
sending spies and 
using them for 
the good of the 
country and the 
people”. 

Chap. XVII: 
“Concerning 
boon-companions 
and intimates of 
the king and the 
conduct of their 
affairs”. 


Chap. XIII: “Des 
espions et des 
mesures propres à 
assurer le bien du 
gouvernement et 
du peuple’. 

Chap. XVII: “Des 
courtisans et 
commensaux du 
souverain et de 
la conduite qu'ils 
doivent observer’. 


Chap. XIII:" səl 
3 Qoa guile ölüm yâ 
23 032 d yi 
3 CS laa ga 


Che )" 


Chap. XVII: jii" 
OSM 3 5 oen 
ə J cağ 3 olim 
"aul 
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Appendix 2 (Continued) 


Chapter number 
and title in the 
Fustat al- 

‘adala (based on 
the order provided 
in Ms. Turc 1120) 


Chapter number 
and title in the 
Siyasatnama 
(ed. H. Darke) 


Chapter number 
and title in the 
Siyasatnama 
(ed. Schefer) 


Chapter number 
and title in the 
Siyasatnama 
(ed. Alexey 
Khismatulin) 


Section XIV: " ya 
OAS ə yyə 
Cups yaylası" 
(about Kings” 
consultations) 
(ff. 80b—83a). 


Section XV: " ys 
OY sey Sisal" (ff. 
83a-86a). 


Section XVI: “ ə 
valde (Sai cus 
3 olalı CM yi 
QUÀ (8:5 )" (about 
sincere servants 
in the service of 
the king and 
their splendour) 
(ff. 86a-93a). 


Section XVII: “ » 
QR y Lal Asl 
g MUR) glas 
3e) 2 cl ds 
gles Cus) səkil y gil 
2 55l) saol JL aş). 
(about king 
showing mercy 
for the creatures 
of God and the 
acts of bringing 
back the law and 
customs to its 
place) (93a—97a). 


Section XVIII (f. 
97a—98$b): “ » 
Og ol" 
(Setting the 
table). 


Chap. XVIII: 
*On having 
consultation 
with learned and 
experienced men’. 


Chap. XXI: 
‘Concerning 
ambassadors and 
their treatment’. 


Chap. XXVII: ‘On 
organising the 
work of slaves 
and not letting 
them crowd 
together while 
serving’. 


Chap. XL: ‘On 
showing mercy to 
the creatures of 
God and restoring 
all lapsed 
practices and 
customs to their 
proper order’. 


Chap. XXXV: 
‘Concerning the 
arrangements for 
setting a good 
table’. 


Chap. XVIII: “Le 
souverain doit, 
dans les affaires, 
demander conseil 
aux gens instruits 
et aux sages’. 


Chap. XXI: ‘Des 
ambassadeurs et 
de la maniére de 
se conduire à leur 
égard’. 

Chap. XXVII: ‘De 
l'organisation des 
esclaves du prince 
et des mesures à 
prendre pour ne 
pas les fatiguer 
quand ils sont de 
service’. 


Chap. XL: ‘Les 


souverains doivent 


étre pleins de 
bonté pour les 


créatures de Dieu: 


toutes les affaires 
devront étre 
traitées et tous 
les ordres donnés 


conformément aux 


règles établies’. 


Chap. XXXV: ‘Le 
souverain doit 
tenir une bonne 
table; mesures 
qu'il doit prendre 
à ce sujet’. 


Chap. XVIII: "sil 
QS m shia 
ə OLUN G obia 
la IS o Os" 


Chap. XXI: "sl 
EI 
Oba." 


Chap. 
XXVII: sl" 
Qas la) 
şaxs C Say 
“ole! 5) dl cas 3 


Chap. XLI: yal” 
ə əlin oa siis 
Se ga GE 
5 GIS 9^ 9 05 
Shes) 

"a ə slay saae lä 


Chap. 
XXXV: ju" 
5 SH o3 obs 
2^ ol ai i 
"lj galia 
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Chapter number Chapter number Chapter number Chapter number 
and title in the and title in the and title in the and title in the 
Fustat al- Siyasatnama Siyasatnama Siyasatnama 
'adala ( based on (ed. H. Darke) (ed. Schefer) (ed. Alexey 

the order provided Khismatulin) 

in Ms. Turc 1120) 

Section XIX: ^» Oo Chapter Chap. XXXVI: ‘Tl Chap. 
güle XXXVI: On faut étre juste XXXVI: əsi" 
ad” on being Acknowledging a regard des IS də 
fair with the merits of serviteurs et des Hai y oJ ian 
servants and worthy servants esclaves qui se MEER 
slaves (f. and slaves. sont montrés 
98b-99a). dignes d'éloges’. 

Section XX: * » Chapter XXXVIII: Chap. XXXVIII: Chap. 

GIS ga yasi “On the “Sur la XXXVIII: sil" 
a aşka cs" (on inadvisability of pröcipitation mise A ya OSG cs 
never being hastiness in affairs par les souverains Dial gə la 
hasty in any on parts of kings”. dans les affaires de "Ib 

matter) (f. l'Etat. 

993—]00b). 

Section XXI: ^» — Chap. XL, part 2: Chap. XLI: Chap. XL, 
cada ş call ine” “On the subject of ^ “Des titres part 2: ies 3” 
(on the meaning titles’. honorifiques’. tall 


of epithets and 
addressing 
[people]) 
(100b-106a). 
Section XXII: “ » 
Aq daz şa ASG) a 
Qala Lous SQ” 
(on the incorrect 
act of assigning 
two jobs toa 
person) (f. 
106a—118a). 


Chapter XLI: 
“On giving tvvo 
appointments to 
the same person 


5 


Chap. XLII: Tl ne 
faut pas donner 
deux places à une 
méme personne 


Chap. LXI: yal” 
Sache şa AS öl 
30354 U |) aya 
daz İy ous 
BETTE. 


Appendix 3 Dynastic family tree of the Seljuqs of Rum. 


1. Qutlumush (1060-1064) 
2. Sulayman b. Qutlumush (r. 1077—1086) 


3. Kiliç Arslan I (1092-1107) 


4. Shahanshah (1109-1116) 


7. Ghiyath al-Din Kaykhusraw I (1192-1196 and 1205-1211) 


10. ‘Izz al-Din Kayka'us I (1211-1220) 11. ‘Ala’ al-Din Kayqubad I (1220-1237) Jalal-al-Din Kayfaridun 


| 
12. Ghiyath al-Din Kaykhusraw II (1237-1246) "Izz-al-Din Kılıç Arslan 


13. ‘Izz al-Din Kayka ‘us II (1246-1260) 14. Rukn al-Din Kılıç Arslan IV (1248-1265) 


16. Ghiyath al-Din Kaykhusraw III (1265-1284) 


Ghiyath al-Din Mas ud II (1284-1296 and 1302-1308) 


5. Mas ud 1 (1116-1156) 
6. ‘Izz al-Din Kılıç Arslan II (1156-1192) 


15. 'Ala al-Din Kayqubad II (1249-1257) 


8. Rukn al-Din Sulayman II (1196-1204) 


9. Kılıç Arslan III (1204-1205) 


Faramurz 


18. Ala al-Din Kayqubad III (1298-1302) 


saoippuaddy IT 


Appendix 4 Table of selected surviving manuscript of works dedicated to the Chobanids of Kastamonu. 


No. Work Title Author Library Collection Ms. Number Date of copying Dedicatee 
1. Fustat al-'adala Muhammad Bibliothéque Supplement Turc 1120 990 [1582] Muzaffar al-Din 
fi qawa 'id b. Muhammad Nationale de b. Alp Yürek 
al-sultana b. Mahmud al- France 
Khatib, /. 13th 
c. [attributed] 
2.  Tuhfa-yi Husam Possible Mosul Unknown LOST Unknown 
misattribution to 
Husam al-Din 
Khu'i. Possibly 
by Husam al-Din 
Qunawi. 
Possible Bursa İnebey Haraççıoğlu 1398 Possibly 16th c. 
misattribution to [ff. 45-82] 
Husam al-Din 
Khu 1. Possibly 
by Husam al-Din 
Qunawi. 
Possible National Library Manuscripts FB163 Possibly 16th c. 
misattribution to (Ankara) Collection [f£. 1b-11b] 
Husam al-Din 
Khu'i. Possibly 
by Husam al-Din 
Qunawi. 
3. Nasib al-fityan Husam al-Din Khu'i Vahid Paşa Manuscripts 1416 732 [1331-1332] 
Library Collection 
(Kütahya) 
Husam al-Din Khu'i Süleymaniye Hasan Hüsnü 1102 late 16th c. 


Library (Istanbul) Pasa 


(Continued) 
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Appendix 4 (Continued) 


No. Work Title Library Collection Ms. Number Date of copying Dedicatee 
Husam al-Din Khu'i Süleymaniye Resid Efendi 978 16th or 17th. c 
Library [ff. 11—22] 
(Istanbul) 
Husam al-Din Khu'i  Süleymaniye Lala İsmail 644 prob. 18th c 
Library 
(Istanbul) 
Husam al-Din Khu'i  Süleymaniye Sazeli Tekkesi 147 16th or 17th 
Library [ff. 192—203] 
(Istanbul) 

4. | Nuzhatal-kuttab Husam al-Din Khu'i Bodleian Library Laud 50 Dhu al-Hijja 999 Muzaffar al-Din 
wa tuhfat (University of [1591 CE] b. Alp Yürek 
al-ahbab Oxford) 

Husam al-Din Khu'i Hacı Selim Manuscripts 931 16th or 17th Muzaffar al-Din 
Aga Library Collection b. Alp Yürek 
(Üskudar) 
Husam al-Din Khu'i Fatih Millet Ali Emiri Farsça 641 Undated Muzaffar al-Din 
Kütüphanesi b. Alp Yürek 
Husam al-Din Khu”i Manisa Library Manuscripts 2777 Undated Muzaffar al-Din 
Collection b. Alp Yürek 
Husam al-Din Khu”i Ankara Milli Tokat İl Halk 25 Undated Muzaffar al-Din 
Kütüphanesi Kütüphanesi b. Alp Yürek 
Husam al-Din Khu”i Süleymaniye Fatih 5406 709 11309—13101 Muzaffar al-Din 
Library [ff. 33-58] b. Alp Yürek 
(Istanbul) 
Husam al-Din Khu'i  Süleymaniye Sehid Ali Pasa 2739 15th century Muzaffar al-Din 
Library b. Alp Yürek 


(Istanbul) 


saoippuaddy (TZ 


9; 


4 


7 


Qawa 'id al- 
rasa'il wa 
fara'id 
al-faza'il 


Rusum al-rasa’il 
wa nujum 
al-faza il 

Ghunyat al-talib 
wa munyat 
al-katib 

Multamasat 


Husam al-Din Khu'i Süleymaniye 
Library 


(Istanbul) 


Husam al-Din Khu'i Süleymaniye 
Library 


(Istanbul) 
Husam al-Din Khu'i 
Library 


Husam al-Din Khu’i Hacı Selim 


Aga Library 


(Uskudar) 
Süleymaniye 
Library 

(Istanbul) 
Süleymaniye 
Library 

(Istanbul) 


Husam al-Din Khu'i 


Husam al-Din Khu'i 


Malek National 


Fatih 


Esad Efendi 


Main collection 


Nurbanu Sultan 


Fatih 


Carullah 


5406 709 [1309-1310] 
[ff. 59—71] 

3369 896 [1490-1491] 
[ff. 32-96] 

1196 Possibly 15th or 
[106b—232b] 16th century 
122 Rabi’ II 879 
5406 709 [1309-1310] 

[ff. 72-98] 

1685 17th or 18th 


century 


Amir Mahmüd 
ibn Muzaffar 
al-Din (d. 
1309) 


Amir Mahmud 
ibn Muzaffar 
al-Din (d. 
1309) 

Amir Mahmud 
ibn Muzaffar 
al-Din (d. 
1309) 


Nasir al-Din ibn 
Husam al- 
Din Khu'i 


(Continued) 
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Appendix 4 (Continued) 


No. Work Title Author Library Collection Ms. Number Date of copying Dedicatee 
8.  Ikhtiyarat-i Qutb al-Din Shirazi o Süleymaniye Fatih 5302 722(?) [1322] Muzaffar al-Din 
Muzaffari Library In Antalya b. Alp Yürek 
(Istanbul) 
Qutb al-Din Shirazi o Süleymaniye Ayasofya 2574 Safar 885 [1480] Muzaffar al-Din 
Library in Tabriz b. Alp Yürek 
(Istanbul) 
Qutb al-Din Shirazi o Süleymaniye Ayasofya 2575 Muharram 912 Muzaffar al-Din 
Library [1506] b. Alp Yürek 
(Istanbul) 
Qutb al-Din Shirazi Topkapı Sarayı Ahmed III 3311 1423 CE Muzaffar al-Din 
Library b. Alp Yürek 
(Istanbul) 
Qutb al-Din Shirazi Topkapı Sarayı Ahmed III 3310 No date Muzaffar al-Din 
Library b. Alp Yürek 
(Istanbul) 
Qutb al-Din Shirazi o Süleymaniye Nuruosmaniye 2773 No date Muzaffar al-Din 
Library b. Alp Yürek 
(Istanbul) 
Qutb al-Din Shirazi National Library Main Collection 13074 22 Jumada Muzaffar al-Din 
of the I. R. of I682 [23 b. Alp Yürek 
Iran (Tehran) August 1283] 
Qutb al-Din Shirazi Majlis Library Main Collection 6398 Possibly 14th Muzaffar al-Din 
(Tehran) century. b. Alp Yürek 
9. munasha at Sa‘d al-Din al-Haqq O Süleymaniye Fatih 5406 709 [1309-1310] 
Library [ff. [ff. 99-131] 
(Istanbul) 99b—130a] 


saapuaddp TTT 
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Note 


1 Magi of the sect of Zoroaster, a priest of the worshippers of fire; a pagan. 
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